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CHAPTER I. • . f 

A LARGE drawing-room in a country-house, in the pofiect 
warmth, stillness, and good order of after-dinner, awaiting tbe 
ladies coming in ; the fire perfection, reflecting itself in all the 
polished brass and steel and tiles of the fireplace ; the atmos- 
phere just touched with the scent of the flowers on the tables ; 
the piano open, with candles lit upon it; some pretty work 
laid out upon a stand near the fire, books on another, ready for 
use, velvet curtains drawn. The whole softly, fully lighted, a 
place full of every gentle luxury and comfort in perfection — 
the scene prepared, waiting only the actors in it. 

It is curious to look into a centre of life like this, all ready 
for the human affairs about to be transacted there. Tragedy 
or comedy, who can tell which ? the clash of human wills, the 
encounter of hearts, or perhaps only that serene blending of 
kindred tastes and inclinations which makes domestic happi- 
ness. Who was coming in ? A fair mother, with a flock of 
girls fairer still, a beautiful wife adding the last grace to the 
beautiful place ? some fortunate man's crown of well-being and 
happiness, the nucleus of other happy homes to come ? 

A pause : the fire only crackling now and then, a little burst 
of flame puflSng forth, the clock on the mantelpiece chiming 
softly. Then there entered alone a young lady about eighteen, 
in the simple white dinner dress of a home party ; a tall, slight 
girl, with smooth brown hair, and eyes for the moment enlarged 
with anxiety and troubled meaning. S\i^ cam^ Vm tiqV. ^^ NXxa 
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daughter of the house in ordin|(fy, circumstanccB comes in, to 
take her pleasant phicc, and bb^fiordier evening occupation, what- 
ever it may be. Iler step *^as 'almost stealthy, like that of a 
pioneer, investigating, imiiplisly if all was safe in a place full of 
danger. Her eyes, viWi'tho lids curved over them in an anxi- 
ety almost despan'ing, seemed to plunge into and search through 
and through^HjieL -absolute tranquillity of this peaceful place. 
Then she'436i(tMh a half-whisper^ the intense tone of which was 
equal ip ft, cry, "Mother!" Nothing stirred: the pKce was so 
yftkUp;,%(S perfect, so happy; while this one human creature 
.^k<5iA on the threshold gazing — as if it had been a desert full 
bl nothing but trouble and terror. She stood thus only for a mo- 
ment, and then disappeared. It was a painful intrusion, sug- 
gestive of everything that was most alien to the sentiment of 
the place : when she withdrew it fell again into that soft beam- 
ing of warmth and brightness waiting for the warmer interest 
to come. 

The doorway in which she had stood for that momentary 
inspection, which was deep in a solid wall, with two doors, in 
case any breath of cold should enter, opened into a hall, very 
lofty and fine, a sort of centre to the quiet house. Here the 
light was dimmer, the place being deserted, though it had an 
air of habitation, and the fire still smouldered in the huge 
chimney, round which chairs were standing. Sounds of voices 
muffled by closed doors and curtains came from the farther 
side where the dining-room was. The young lady shrank 
from this as if her noiseless motion could have been heard over 
the sounds of the male voices there. She hurried along to the 
other end of the hall, which lay in darkness with a glimmer 
of pale sky showing between the pillars from without. The 
outer doors were not yet shut. The inner glass door showed 
this paleness of night, with branches of trees tossing against a 
gray heaven full of flying clouds — the strangest weird contrast 
to all the warmth and luxury within. The girl shivered as 
she came in sight of that dreary outer world. This was the 



opening of the park in front of the house, a width of empty 
space, and beyond it the commotion of the wind, the stormy 
show of the coarsing cloads. She went close to the door and 
gazed oat) pressing her forehead against the glass, and search- 
ing the darkness, as she had done the light, with anxioas eyes. 
She stood so for aboat five minates, and then she breathed an 
impatient sigh. ** What is the good T' she said to herself, half 
alond. 

Here something stirred near her which made her start, at first 
with an eager movement of hope. Then a low voice said — 
"No good at all. Miss Rosalind. Why shonld you mix your- 
self up with what's no concern of yours ?" 

Rosalind had started violently when she recognized the voice, 
but subdued herself while the other spoke. She answered, with 
quiet self-restraint : " Is it you, Russell ! What are you doing 
here? You will make it impossible for me to do anything for 
you if you forget your own place !" 

*' I am doing what my betters are doing. Miss Rosalind — 
looking out for Madam, just as you are." 

"How dare you say such things? I — am looking out to 
see what sort of night it is. It is very stormy. Go away at 
once. You have no right to be here !'* 

" Fve been here longer than most folks — longer than them 
that has the best opinion of themselves ; longer than — ^" 

" Me perhaps," said Rosalind. " Yes, I know — you came 
before I was bom ; but you know what folly this is. Mamma," 
the girl said, with a certain tremor and hesitation, " will be 
very angry if she finds you here." 

" I wish, Miss Rosalind, you'd have a little more respect for 
yourself. It goes against me to hear you say mamma. And 
your own dear mamma, that should have been lady of every- 
thing—" 

" Russell, I wish you would not be such a fool ! My poor 
little mother that died when I was born. And you to keep 
up a grudge like this for so many years !" 
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" And will, whatever you may say," cried the woman, umlcr 
her breath ; " and will, till I die, or till one of us — " 

'* Go up-Btairs,'* said Rosalind, peremptorily, *^ at once ! 
What have you to do here? I don't think you are safe in the 
house. If I had the power I should send you away." 

" Miss Rosalind, you are as cruel as — You have no heart. 
Me, that nursed you, and watched over you — ^" 

" It is too terrible a price to pay," cried the girl, stamping 
her foot on the floor. ** Go I I will not have you here. If 
mamma finds yon when she comes down-stairs — " 

The woman laughed. **She will ask what you arc doing 
here. Miss Rosalind. It will not be only me shoMl fly out 
upon. What are you doing here ? Who's outside that inter- 
ests you so ? It interests us both, that's the truth ; only I am 
the one that knows the best." 

Rosalind's white figure flew across the faint light. She 
grasped the shoulder of the dark shadow, almost invisible in 
the gloom. '* Go !" she cried in her ear, pushing Russell be- 
fore her ; the onslaught was so sudden and vehement that tlio 
woman yielded and disappeared reluctantly, gliding away by 
one of the passages that led to the other part of the house. 
The girl stood panting and excited in the brief sudden fury of 
her passion, a miserable sense of failing faith and inability to 
explain to herself the circumstances in which she was, heighten- 
ing the fervor of her indignation. Were Russell's suspicions 
true ? Had she been in the right all along ? Those who take 
persistently the worst view of human nature are, alas ! so often 
in the right. And what is there more terrible than the passion 
of defence and apology for one whom the heart begins to 
doubt? The girl was young, and in her rage and pain could 
scarcely keep herself from those vehement tears which are the 
primitive attribute of passion. How calm she could have 
been bad she been quite, quite sure I How she had laughed at 
Russell's prejudices in the old days when all was well. She 
had oven excused Russell, feeling that after all it was pretty of 
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to ictam continnally to the image of licr firat mis- 
tress — Kosalind's own mother — and that in the uncdacated 
mind the prepossession against a stepmother, the vfrath with 
which the noman saw her own nnrsting supplanted, had a sort 
of fendal flavor which was rather agreeable than otherwise. 

Rosalind had pardoned Rasscll as Mrs. Trcvanion herself 
had pardoned her. So long as all was well : so long as there 
was nothing mysterious, nothing that baffled the spectator in 
the object of KusselPs animadversions. But now something 
had fallen into life which changed it altogether. To defend 
those we love from nndeserved accosations is so easy. And 
in books and plays, and every other exhibition of human nature 
in fiction, the accused always possesses the full confidence of 
those who love Itim. In ordinary cases they will not even 
hear any explanation of equivocal circumstances — they know 
that guilt is impossible : it is only those who do not know 
him who can believe anything so monstrous. Alas I this is 
not so in common life — the most loving and believing cannot 
always have that sublime faith. Sometimes doubt and fear 
gnaw the very souls of those who are the champions, the ad- 
vocates, the warmest partisans of the accused. This terrible 
canker had got into Kosalind's being. She loved her step- 
mother with enthusiasm. She was ready to die in licr de- 
fence. She would not listen to the terrible murmur in her 
own heart; but yet it was there. And as she stood and gazed 
out upon the park, upon the wild bit of stormy sky, with the 
black tree-tops waving wildly against it, she was miserable, as 
miserable as a heart of eighteen ever was. Where had Madam 
gone, hurrying from the dinncr-tablo whore she had smiled 
and talked and given no sign of trouble ? She was not in her 
room, nor in the nursery, nor anywhere that Rosalind could 
think of. It was in reality a confession of despair, a sort of giv- 
ing up of the cause altogether, when the girl came to spy out 
into the wintry world outside and look for the fugitive there. 

~ "' " ifld resisted the impulse to do so for ranny an 
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evening. She had paused bj stealth in the dark window above 
in the corridor, and blushed for herself and fled from that 
spy's place. But by force of trouble and doubt and anguish 
her scruples had been overcome, and now she had accepted for 
herself this position of spy. If her fears had been verified, 
and she had seen her mother cross that vacant space and steal 
into the house, what the better would she have been ? But 
there is in suspicion a wild curiosity, an eagerness for certainty, 
which grows like a fever. She had come to feel that she must 
know — whatever happened she must be satisfied — come what 
would, that would be better than the gnawing of this suspense. 
And she had another object too. Her father was an invalid, 
exacting and fretful. If his wife was not ready at his call 
whenever he wanted her, his displeasure was unbounded ; and 
of late it had happened many times that his wife had not been 
at his call. The scenes that had followed, the reproaches, the 
insults even, to which the woman whom she called mother had 
been subjected, had made Rosalind's heart sick. If she could 
but see her, hasten her return, venture to call her, to bid her 
come quick, quick I it would be something. The girl was not 
philosopher enough to say to herself that Madam would not 
come a moment the sooner for being thus watched for. It 
takes a great deal of philosophy to convince an anxious woman 
of this in any circumstances, and Rosalind was in the pangs of 
a first trouble, the earliest anguish she had ever known. 
After she had driven Russell away, she stood with her face 
pressed against the glass and all her senses gone into her eyes 
and ears. She beard, she thought, the twitter of the twigs in 
the wind, the sharp sound now and then of one which broke 
and fell, which was like a footstep on the path ; besides the 
louder sweep of the tree -tops in the wind, and on the other 
hand the muffled and faint sound of life from the dining-room, 
every variation in which kept her in alarm. 

But it was in vain she gazed ; nothing crossed the park ex- 
cept the sweep of the clouds driven along the sky ; nothing 
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sonnded in the air except the wind, the trees, and sometimes 
the opening of a distant door or clap of a gate ; until the din- 
ing-room became more audible, a sound of chairs pushed back 
and voices rising, warning the watcher. She flew like an ar- 
row through the hall, and burst into the still sanctuary of do- 
mestic warmth and tranquillity as if she had been a hunted 
creature escaping from a fatal pursuit with her enemies at her 
heels. Her hands were like ice, her slight figure shivering 
with cold, yet her heart beating so that she could scarcely draw 
her breath. All this must disappear before the gentlemen 
came in. It was Rosalind's first experience in that strange 
art which comes naturally to a woman, of obliterating herself 
and her own sensations ; but how was she to still her pulse, to 
restore her color, to bring warmth to her chilled heart ? She 
felt sure that her misery, her anguish of suspense, her appalling 
doubts and terrors, must be written in her face ; but it was not 
so. The emergency brought back a rush of the warm blood 
tingling to her fingers' ends. Oh never, never, through her, 
must the mother she loved be betrayed ! That brave impulse 
brought color to her cheek and strength to her heart. She 
made one or two of those minute changes in the room which 
a woman always finds occasion for, drawing the card-table into 
a position more exactly like that which her father approved, 
giving an easier angle to his chair, with a touch moving that of 
Madam into position as if it had been risen from that mo- 
ment. Then Rosalind took up the delicate work that lay on 
the table, and when the gentlemen entered was seated on a 
low seat within the circle of the shaded lamp, warm in the 
glow of the genial fireside, her pretty head bent a little over 
her pretty industry, her hands busy. She who had been tho 
image of anxiety and unrest a moment before was now the cul- 
minating -point of all the soft domestic tranquillity, luxury, 
boundless content and peace, of which this silent room was tho 
home. She looked up with a smile to greet them as they 
came in. The brave girl had recovered her sweet looks, her 
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color, and air of youthful composure and self - possession, by 
sheer force of will, and strain of the crisis in which she stood 
to maintain the honor of the family at every hazard. She had 
been able to do that, but she could not yet for the moment 
trust licrself to speak. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Tub gentlemen who came into the drawing-room at High- 
court were four in number: the master of the house, his 
brother, the doctor, and a young man fresh from the university, 
who was a visitor. Mr. Trevanion was an invalid; he had 
been a tall man, of what is called aristocratic appearance ; a 
man with fine, clearly cut features, holding his head high, with 
an air "as if all the world belonged to him.'' These fine 
features were contracted by an expression of fastidious discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction, which is not unusually associated with 
such universal proprietorship, and illness had taken the Hcsh 
from his bones, and drawn the ivory 'skin tightly over the 
high nose and tall, narrow forehead. His lips were thin and 
querulous, his shoulders stooping, his person as thin and angu- 
lar as human form could be. When ho had warmed his 
ghostly hands at the fire, and seated himself in his accustomed 
chair, he cast a look round him as if seeking some subject of 
complaint. His eyes wore blue, very cold, deficient in color, 
and looked out from amid the puckere of his eyelids with the 
most unquestionable meaning. They seemed to demand some- 
thing to object to, and this want is one which is always sup- 
plied. The search was but momentary, so that he scarcely 
seemed to have entered the room before he asked, " Whore is 
your mother ?" in a high-pitched, queinilous voice. 

Mr. John Trevanion had followed his brother to the fire, and 
stood now with his back to the blaze looking at Rosalind. 
His name was not in reality John, but something much moro 
ornamental and refined; but society had availed itself of it» 




Ml-known propensity in a more judicions mniiDcr tTian jaual, 
I'ftnd recliristcncd him with the sliort nnd manly nionosyllablo 
r wliich suited bis character. lie was » man who had been a 
great deal about the world, and had discovered of how little 
importance was » Trevanion of Uighcourt, nnd yet how it sim- 
plified life to possess a well-known name. One of these dis- 
coveries without the other in not improving to the character, 
but taken together the result is mellowing and happy. Ho 
was very tolerant, very considerate, a man who judged no one, 
yet formed very shrewd opinions of his own, npon which ho 
L was apt to act, even while putting forth every excuse and ac- 
I knowledging every extenuating circumstance. He looked at 
F Rosalind with a certain veiled anxiety in his eyes, attending her 
answer with solicitude ; but to all appearance he was only 
spreading himself out as an Englishman loves to do before tho 
clear glowing fire. Dr. Beaton had gone as far away as possi- 
ble from that brilliant eentre. He was stout, and disapproved, 
ha said, "on principle," of tho habit of gathering round the 
fircElde. " Let the room be properly warmed," ho was in tho 
habit of saying, " but don't let us bask in the heat like the 
di^nes," for the doctor was Scotch, and betrayed now and then 
in n pronunciation, and always in accent, his northern origin. 
He had seated himself on tho other side of the curd - table, 
ready for the invariable game. Young Roland Hamerton, tho 
Christchurch man, immediately gravitated towards Rosalind, 
who, to tell the truth, could not have given leas attention to 
him had he been one of the above-mentioned " dogues." 

"Where is your mother!" Mr. Trevanion said, looking round 
for matter of offence. 

"Ob!" said Rosalind, with a quick drawing of her bi-eath ; 
" mamma has gone for a moment to tlie nursery— I suppose," 
She drew breath again before the last two words, thus separat- 
ing them from what had gone before — a little artifice which 
L'lTnele John perceived, but no one else. 

" Now this is a strange thing," said Mr, Trevanion, " that in 
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my own house, and in my failing state of health, I cannot se- 
euro my own wife's attention at the one moment in the day 
when she is indispensable to me. The nursery I What is there 
to do in the nursery ? Is not Russell there ? If the woman is 
not fit to be trusted, let her be discharged at once and some 
one else got." 

** Oh I it is not that there is any doubt about Russell, papa, 
only one likes to see for one's self." 

** Then why can't she send you to see for yourself. This is 
treatment I am not accustomed to. Oh, what do I say ? . Not 
accustomed to it I Of course I am accustomed to be neglected 
by everybody. A brat of a child that never ailed anything in 
its life is to be watched over, while I, a dying man, must take 
my chance. I have put up with it for years, always hoping 
that at last — But the worm will turn, you know ; the most 
patient will break down. If I am to wait night after night for 
the one amusement, the one little pleasure, such as it is — Night 
after night I I appeal to yon, doctor, whether Mrs. Trevanion 
has been ready once in the last fortnight. The only thing that 
I ask of her — the sole paltry little complaisance — " 

He spoke very quickly, allowing no possibility of interruption, 
till his voice, if we may use such a word, overran itself and died 
away for want of breath. 

** My dear sir," said the doctor, taking up the cards, ** wo are 
just enough for our rubber; and, as I have often remarked, 
though I bow to the superiority of the ladies in most things, 
whist, in my opinion, is altogether a masculine game. Will you 
cut for the deal ?" 

But by this time Mr. Trevanion bad recovered his breath. 
"It is what I will not put up with," he said; "everybody in 
this house relies upon my good-nature. I am always the aouffre- 
douleur. When a man is too easy he is taken advantage of on 
all hands. Where is your mother? Oh, I mean your step- 
mother, Rosalind ; her blood is not in your veins, thank Heaven ! 
You are a good child ; I have no reason to find fault with you. 
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Where i3 she ? The nursery ? I don't believe anything aboat 
the nursery. She is with some of her low friends; yes, she 
has low friends. Hold your tongue, John ; am I or am I not 
the person that knows best about my own wife? Where is 
your mistress ? Where is Madam ? Don't stand there looking 
like a stuck pig, but speak I" 

This was addressed to an unlucky footman who had come in 
prowling on one of the anonymous errands of domestic service 
— to see if the fire wanted looking to — if there were any coffee- 
cups nnremoved — perhaps on a mission of curiosity, too. Mr. 
Trevanion was the terror of the house. The man turned pale 
and lost his self-command. " I — I don't know, sir. I — I think, 
sir, as Madam — I — I'll send Mr. Dorrington, sir," the unfortu- 
nate said. 

John Trevanion gave his niece an imperative look, saying 
low, " Go and tell her." Rosalind rose trembling and put down 
her work. The footman had fled, and young Hamerton, hurry- 
ing to open the door to her (which was never shut) got in her 
way and brought upon himself a glance of wrath which made 
him tremble. He retreated with a chill running through him, 
wondering if the Trevanion temper was in her too, while the 
master of the house resumed. However well understood such 
explosions of family disturbance may be, they are always em- 
barrassing and uncomfortable to visitors, and young Hamerton 
was not used to them and did not know what to make of him- 
self. He withdrew to the darker end of the room, where it 
opened into a very dimly lighted conservatory, while the doctor 
shufiled the cards, letting them drop audibly through his fingers, 
and now and then attempting to divert the flood of rising rage 
by a remark. "Bless me," he said, ** I wish I had been dealing 
in earnest ; what a bonnie thing for a trump card !" and, " A 
little farther from the fire, Mr. Trevanion, you are getting over- 
heated ; come, sir, the young fellow will take a hand to begin 
with, and after the first round another player can cut in." 
These running interruptions, however, were of little service ; 
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though sho in^as no longer in her first youth. And what a life 
that old curmudgeon, that selfish old skeleton, with all his fan- 
tastical complaints, led her 1 When a young man has the sort 
of chivalrous admiration for an elder woman which Roland 
Hamcrton felt for the mistress of this house, he becomes sharp 
to see the curious subjection, the cruelty of circumstances, the 
domestic oppressions which encircle so many. And Madam 
Trevanion was more badly off, more deeply tried, than any 
other woman, far or near. She was full of spirit and intelli- 
gence, and interest in the higher mattera of life; yet sho was 
bound to this fretful master, who would not let her out of his 
sight, who cared for nothing better than a society newspaper, 
and who demanded absolute devotion, and the submission of 
all his wife's wishes and faculties to his. Poor lady i no won- 
der if she were glad to escape now and then for a moment, to 
get out of hearing of his sharp voice, which went through your 
cars like a skewer. 

While these thoughts went through young Hamerton's mind 
he had gradually made his way through the conservatory, in 
which there was but one dim lamp burning, to the farther part, 
which projected out some way with a rounded end into the 
lawn which immediately surrounded the house. He was much 
startled, as he looked cautiously forth, without being aware that 
he was looking, to see something moving, like a repetition of 
the waving branches and clouds above close to him upon the 
edge of a path which led through the park. At first it was but 
movement and no more, indistinguishable among the shadows. 
But he was excited by what he had been hearing, and his atten- 
tion was aroused. After a time he could make out two figures 
more or less distinct, a man he thought and a woman, but both 
so dark that it was only when by moments they appeared out 
of the tree-shadows, with which they were confused, against the 
lighter color of the gravel that he could make thepfi out They 
parted while he looked on ; the man disappeared among the 
troos; the other, he could see her against the faint lightness of 
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tlie distance, atood looking after tbc retreating figure ; and tlien 
turned nnd came towards the Louse. Young Haracrton'» heart 
leaped up m his breast. What did it mean ! Did ho recognize 
the pose of llic figure, the carriage of the head, the fine movo- 
ment, so dignified yd ao free! He seized hold on himself, so 
to Bpcak, and put a violent stop to his own thoughts. She ! 
madness I as soon wonld he suppose that the queen could do 
wrong. It must be her maid, perhaps some woman nho had 
got the trick of her walk and air through constant association : 
but she — 

Jnst then, while Hamerton retired somewhat sick at heart, 
and seated himself near the door of the conservatory to recover, 
cursing OS he did so the sharp, scolding tones of Mr. Trevanion 
going on with his grievances, Rosalind, standing against the pil- 
lar, was startled by something Hkc a step or faint stir ontside, 
and then the sound, which would have been inaudible to facul- 
ties less keen and highly strung, of the handle of the glass door. 
It was tarncd almost noiselessly and some one came in. Some 
one. Whom? With a shiver which convulsed her, Rosalind 
■watched; this dark figure might bo any one -—her mother's 
maid, perhaps, even Russell, gone out to pry and spy ns was her 
way. Rosalind had to clutch the pillar fast ns she watched 
from behind while the new-comer took a shawl from her head, 
and, sighing, arranged with her hands her head-dress and hair. 
"Whatever had happened to her she was not happy. She sighed 
aa she set in order the lace upon her head. Alas ! the sigtit of 
that lace was enough, the dim light was enough: no one else in 
the house moved like that. It was the mother, the wife, the 
mistress of Highcourt, Madam Trevanion, whom all the country 
looted up to for miles and miles around. Rosalind could not 
speak. She detached her arms from the pillar and followed 
like a white ghost as her stepmother moved towai-ds the draw- 
ing-room. In the night and dark, in the stormy wind amid all 
'I those black trees, where had she boon ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

'' I MARRIED hor without a penny," Mr. Trevanion was saying. 
'^ I was a fool for my pains. If yon think you will purchase 
attention and subnaission in that way you are making a con- 
founded mistake. Set a beggar on horseback, that^s how it 
ends. A duke's daughter couldn't stand more by her own way ; 
no, nor look more like a lady," he added with a sort of pride in 
his property ; '^ that must be allowed her. I married her with- 
out a penny ; and this is how she serves me. If she had brought 
a duchy in her apron, or the best blood in England, like Rosa- 
linda's mother, my first poor wife, whom I regret every day of 
my life — 0-h-hI — so you have condescended. Madam, to 
come at last." 

She was a tall woman, with a figure full of dignity and grace. 
If it was true that nobody knew who she was, it was at least 
true also, as even her husband allowed, that she might have 
been a princess so far as her bearing and manners went. She 
was dressed in soft black satin which did not rustle or assert 
itself, but hung in long sweeping folds, here and there broken 
in outline by feathery touches of lace. Her dark hair was still 
perfect in color and texture. Indeed, she was still under forty, 
and the prime of her beauty scarcely impaired. There was a 
little fitful color on her cheek, though she was usually pale, and 
her eyes had a kind of feverish, suspicious brightness like senti- 
nels on the watch for danger signals. Yet she came in without 
hurry, with a smile from one to another of the group of gentle- 
men, none of whom showed, whatever they may have felt, any 
emotion. John Trevanion, still blank and quiet against the 
BroYj^ht; the doctor, though he lifted his eyes momentarily, 
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still dropping throagh his hands, back and forwards, the sliding, 
smooth surfaces of the cards. From the dimness in the back- 
ground Hamerton's young face shone out with a sort of Medusa 
look of horror and pain, but he was so far out of the group that 
he attracted no notice. Mrs. Trevanion made no immediate re- 
ply to her husband. She advanced into the room, Rosalind 
following her like a shadow. " I am sorry," she said calmly, 
" to be late : have you not begun your rubber ? I knew there 
were enough without me." 

" There's never enough without you," her husband answered 
roughly ; " you know that as well as I do. If there were twice 
enough, what has that to do with it? You know my play, 
which is just the one thing you do know. If a man can't have 
his wife to make up his game, what is the use of a wife at all ? 
And this Is not the first time, Madam ; by Jove, not the first 
time by a dozen. Can't you take another time for your nap, 
or your nursery, or whatever it is ? I don't believe a word of 
the nursery. It is something you don't choose to have known, 
it is some of your low — " 

" Rosalind, your father has no footstool," said Mrs. Trevanion. 
She maintained her calm unmoved. " There are some fresh 
cards, doctor, in the little cabinet." 

" And how the devil," cried the invalid, in his sharp tones, 
" can I have my footstool, or clean cards, or anything I want 
when you are away — systematically away ? I believe you do it 
on purpose to set up a right — to put me out in every way, that 
goes without saying, that everybody knows, is the object of 
your life." 

Still she did not utter a word of apology, but stooped and 
found the footstool, which she placed at her husband's feet. 
" This is the one that suits you best," she said. " Come, John, 
if I am the culprit, let us lose no more time." 

Mr. Trevanion kicked the footstool away. " D'ye think I am 
going to be smoothed down so easily ?" he cried. " Oh, yes, 
as soon as Madam pleases, that is the time fov ci\^\^\X\vcv^, \ 

2 
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shall not play. You can amuso yourselves if you please, gentle- 
men, at Mrs. Trevanion^s leisure, when she can find time to pay 
a little attention to her guests. Give me those newspapere, 
Rosalind. Oh, play, play 1 by all means play I don^t let me 
interrupt your amusement. A little more neglect, what does 
that matter? I hope I am used to — Heaven above I they are 
not cut up. What is that rascal Dorrington about ? What is 
the use of a pack of idle servants ? never looked after as they 
ought to be; encouraged, indeed, to neglect and ill-use the 
master that feeds them. What can you expect ? With a mis- 
tress who is shut up half her time, or out of the way or — 
What's that ? what's that ?'' 

It was a singular thing enough, and this sudden exclamation 
called all eyes to it. Mrs. Trevanion, who had riseij^ when her 
husband kicked his footstool in her face, and, turning round, 
had taken a few steps across the room, stopped with a slight 
start, which perhaps betrayed some alarm in her, and looked 
back. The train of her dress was sweeping over the hearthrug, 
and there in the full light, twisted into her lace, and clinging 
to her dress, was a long, straggling, thorny branch, all wet with 
the damp of night. Involuntarily they were all gazing — John 
Trevanion looking down gravely at this strange piece of ev- 
idence which was close to his feet; the doctor, with the cards 
in his hand, half risen from his seat stooping across the table 
to see ; while Rosalind, throwing heraelf down, had already be- 
gun to detach it with hands that trembled. 

"Oh, mammal" cried the girl, with a laugh'which sounded 
wild, " how careless, how horrid of Jane I Hero is a thorn that 
caught in your dress the last time you wore it; and she has 
folded it up in your train, and never noticed. Papa is right, 
the servants are — " 

" Hold your tongue. Rose," said Mr. Trevanion, with an angry 

chuckle of satisfaction ; " let alone I So, Madam, this is why 

we have to wait for everything ; this is why the place is left to 

j'tsclf; and I — J — the master and owner, neglected. Good 
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rlieavcna aljovel wliile the lady of the house wanders in tho 
I woods in n November night. "With wbom. Madam ? With 
wlioin ?" he niised himself like a skeleton, his fiery eyes blaz- 
ing out of their sockets. " With whom, I ask yon ? Here, 
gentlemen, yoH are witnesses; this is more serious than 1 
I thought. I knew my wishes were disregarded, that my con- 
I 'venience was set at naught, that the very comforts that arc 
I essential to my life were neglected, but I did not tliink I was 
T betrayed. With whom, Madam ) Answer I I demand bis 
' name." 

"Kegiuiild," said John Trevanion, "for God's sake don't let 

[ ua have another scene. You may think what you please, but 

3 know all that is nonsense. Neglected I Why she makes 

[ herself your slave. If the other is as true as that! Doctor, 

[ can't you put a atop to it ? He'll kill himself — and her." 

"Her! oh, she's strong enough," cried the invalid. " I have 
had my suspicions hefoi'e, but I have never uttered them. Ah, 
Madam I yon thought yoa were too clever for me, A sick man, 
unable to stir out of the house, the very person, of course, to 
be deceived. But the sick man has his defenders. Frovidcnce 

I is on his side. You throw dust in the eyes of these men ; but 

I I know yoa ; I know what I took you from ; I've known all 
I along what you were capable of. Who was it 1 Heaven above ! 
[ down, down on your knees, and tell me his name." 

1 Mrs. Trevanion was pei-fectly calm, too ealm, perhaps, for 
i the nn consciousness of innocence ; and she was also deadly pale. 
I " So far as the evidence goes," she said quietly, " I do not deny 
I jt. It has not been folded up in ray train, my kind Rosalind. 
BI have been out of doors ; though the night, as you see, is not 
I tempting; and what then?" 

I She turned round opon them with a faint smile, and took 
I the branch out of Rosalind's hand. "You see it is all wet," 
Kahe said, " there is no deception in it. I have been out in the 
IjSark, on the edge of the woods. Look, I did not sto^ even l.<b 
■ehangc my shoes, the/ are wet too. And wWt Ww'S'' 
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" One tbing," cried tbe doctor, " that you must change them 
directly, before another word is said. This conncs in my de- 
partment, at least. We don't want to have you laid up with 
congestion of the lungs. Miss Rosalind, take your mamma 
away, and make her, as we say in Scotland, change her feet/' 

"Let her go altogether, if she pleases," said the invalid; "I 
want to see no more of her. In the park, in the woods — do 
you hear her, gentlemen? What does a woman want in the 
woods in a winter night ? Let her have congestion of the lungs, 
it will save disgrace to the family. For, mark my words, I will 
follow this out. I will trace it to the foundation. Night after 
night she has done it. Oh, you think I don't know ? She has 
done it again and again. She has been shameless ; she has out- 
raged the very house where— Do you hear, woman ? Who 
is it ? My God I a groom, or some low fellow — " 

The doctor grasped his arm with a hand that thrilled with 
indignation as well as professional zeal, while John Trevanion 
started forward with a sudden flush and menace — 

" If you don't respect your wife, for God's sake think of the 
girl — your own child I If it were not for their sakes I should 
not spend another night under this roof — ^" 

"Spend your night where you please," said the infuriated 
husband, struggling against the doctor's attempt to draw him 
back into his chair. "If I respect her? No, I don't respect 
her. I respect nobody that ill-uses me. Get out of the way, 
Rosalind I I tell you I'll turn out that woman. I'll disgrace 
her. I'll show what she's made of. She's thrown dust in all 
your eyes, but never in mine. No, Madam, never in mine ; 
you've forgotten, I suppose, what you were when I took you 
and married you, like a fool — but I've never forgotten ; and 
now to break out at your age ? Who do you suppose can care 
for you at your age ? It is for what he can get, the villain, 
that he comes over an old hag like you. Oh, women, women 1 
that's what women arc. Turn out on a winter's night to phi- 
)andcr m the woods with some one, some — " 
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QffVtopped, incapablo of more, and foil back in liis chair, aud 
glared and foamed iDaults witli liis bloodless lips wblcli be bad 
not broatb to spent. 

Mrs. Trevanion stood perfectly still wbile all this was going 

on. Her face showtid by its sudden contraction wlien the 

grosser accnsations told, but otherwise she taaUe no movement 

She held the long, dangling branch in her hand, and lookc<I 

L st it with a sort of half-smile. It was so small a matter to pro- 

F^uce so much — and yet it was not a small matter. Was it tlic 

■ hand of fate ! Was it Providence, as be said, that was on bi« 

I Bide i But she did nut say another word in self-defence. It 

Twos evident that it was her habit to stand thus, and let the 

tetorm beat. Her calm was the resignation of long usage, the 

T sense that it was beyond remedy, that the only thing she coald 

I. do was to endure. And yet the accusations of this evening 

I were Dew, and there was something new in tbe contemplative 

I way in which she regarded this piece of evidence which bad 

I convicted her. Hitherto tbe worst accusations that bad rained 

I upon her bad been without evidence, without possibility — and 

t everybody had been aware that it was so. Now there was 

E soraetbing new. When she bad borne vituperation almost as 

I .violent for her neglect, for her indifference, sometimes for ber 

t cruelty, the wrong had been too clear for any doubt But now : 

r before bad there even been anything to explain. But the 

bramble was a thing that demanded csplanation. Even John 

Trovanion, tbe just aud kind, bad shown a gleam of surprise 

when he caught sight of it. The good doctor, who was entirely 

on her side, had given ber a startled look Rosalind, her child, 

had put forth a hesitating plea — a little lie for ber. All this 

went to ber heart with a wringing of pain, as if her very heart 

I bad been crushed with some sudden pressure. But tbe habit 

toi Qudurance was unbroken even by these secret and novel 

Lpangg. She did not even meet tbe eyes directed to her with 

y attempt at self'^efcnce. But yet the position was novel ; 

datandin|;Gtili In her old panoply of paUcnce, %W i^X. ''A> "u^ 
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be 80, and that former expedients were inadequate to the oe- 
casion. For the first time it would have better become her 
to speak. But what ? She had nothing to say. 

The scene ended as such scenes almost invariably ended here 
— in an attack of those spasms which were wearing Mr. Trc- 
vanion*8 life away. The first symptoms changed in a moment 
the aspect of his wife. She put down the guilty bramble and 
betook herself at once to her oft-repeated, well-understood duty. 
The room was cleared of all the spectators, even Rosalind was 
sent away. It was an experience with which the house was 
well acquainted. Mrs. Trevanion^s maid came noiselessly and 
swift at the sound of a bell, with everything that was needed ; 
and the wife, so angrily vituperated and insulted, became in a 
moment the devoted nurse, with nothing in her mind save the 
care of the patient who lay helpless in her hands. The doctor 
sat by with his finger on the fluttering pulse — while she, now 
fanning, now bathing his forehead, following every variation 
and indication of the attack, fulfilled her arduous duties. It 
did not seem to cross her mind that anything had passed which 
could slacken her vigilance or make her reluctant to fulfil those 
all-absorbing duties ; neither when the patient began to moan 
did there seem any consciousness in him that the circumstances 
were anyhow changed. He began to scold in broken terms al- 
most before he had recovered consciousness, demanding to know 
why he was there, what they were doing to him, what was the 
occasion of the appliances they had been using. *' Fm all right,'* 
ho stammered, before he could speak, pushing away the fan she 
was using. *^You want to kill mo. Don*t let her kill me, 
doctor; take that confounded thing away. I'm — Vm — all 
right ; I — I want to get to bed. You are keeping me out of 
bed, on purpose — to kill me 1" he cried with a new outburst. 
"That is all right; he'll do now," said the doctor, cheerfully. 
** Wait a moment, and we'll get you to bed — " The peaceful 
room had changed in the most curious way while all these rapid 
chanjfcs had gone on. The very home of tranquillity at first, 
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nhich feeble life was struggling with tlie grip of deatli at its 
throat. Preaenljy all tbis commotion and movement was over, 
and the palpitations of human existence swept away, leaving, 
indeed, a Httlc disorder in the sorroondings ; a cnshion thrown 
abont, a corner of the carpet turned np, a tray with water- 
bottlea and essences on the table: but nothing more to mark 
the struggle, the conflicts wliich had been, the suffering and 
misery. Yes ; one thing more : the long traii of bramble on 
another table, which was the most fatal symbol of all. 

When everything was quiet young llamerton, with a pale 
face, came out of the conservatory. He had again retreated 
there when Mrs. Trevanion came in, and tho husband had bo- 
gun to rage. It pained him to be a party to it ; to listen to all 
the abuse poured upon her was intolerable. But what was 

ire intolerable still was to remember what ho had seen. That 
woman, standing so pale and cnira, replying nothing, bearing 
every insult with a nobicncss which would have become a saint. 
Bat, oh heavens ! was it her he had seen — her — under shelter 
of the night} The young man was generous and innocent, and 
his heart was sick with this miserable knowledge. He was in 
her secret God help her I Sui-ely she had excuse enough; 
but what is to become of hfe or womanhood when such a 
woman requires an excuse at all } 



CHAPTER IV. 

The hall was dimly lighted, the fire dying out in the great 

[fireplace, everything shadowy, cold, without cheer or comfort. 

~''. Trevauion had been convoyed to his room hetwoon tLc 

bdoctor and his valet, his wife following, as usual, in the same 

(order and fashion as was habitual, without any appearance of 

;e. Rosalind, who was buried in a great chair, nothini^ 

•visible but the whiteness of her diesa in ft\(s vtn'pdtltt'^. \\^gi*-, 
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and John Trcvanion, \('ho stood before the fire there as be bad 
done in the drawing-room, with his bead a little bent, and an 
air of great seriousness and concern, watched the little proces- 
sion without a word as it went across the hall. These attacks 
were too habitual to cause much alarm ; and the outburst of 
passion which preceded was, unfortunately, common enough 
also. The house was not a happy house in which this volcano 
was ready to burst forth at any moment, and the usual family 
subterfuges to conceal the family skeleton had become of late 
years quite impossible, as increasing weakness and self-indul- 
gence had removed all restraints of self-control from the master 
of the house. They were all prepared for the outbreak at any 
moment, no matter who was present. But yet there were 
things involved which conveyed a special sting to-night. When 
the little train had passed, the two spectatora in the hall re- 
mained for some time quite silent, with a heaviness and oppres- 
sion upon them which, perhaps, the depressing circumstances 
around, the want of light and warmth and brightness, increased. 
They did not, as on ordinary occasions, return to the drawing- 
room. For some time they said nothing to each other. By 
intervals a servant flitted across the hall, from one room to an- 
other, or the opening of a door roused these watchers for a 
moment ; but presently everything fell back into stillness and 
the chill of the gathering night 

" Rosalind, I think you should go to bed — " 

" Oh, Uncle John, how can I go to bed ? IIow can any one 
in this house rest or sleep ?" 

" My dear, I admit that the circumstances are not very cheer- 
ful. Still, you are more or less accustomed to them ; and we 
shall sleep all the same, no doubt, just as we should sleep if wo 
were all to be executed to-morrow." 

" Should we ? but not if some one else, some one we loved 
— was to be — executed, as you say." 

^' Perhaps that makes a little difference : while the con- 
dcDincd man sleeps, I suppose his mother or his sister, poor 
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wretches, are nakoful enough. But there is notUing of t!mt 
kind in our way, m; little Uoec. Come ! it is no worse tlinn 
usual : go to bed." 

" It is worse thau usual. There has never before — oh I" the 
girl cried, claspiug her hands together with r rehcmcDt gesture. 
Her misery was too much for her : and then another sentiment 
came in and closed her mouth. Uncle John was very tender 
and kind, but was he not on Uie other gide ? 

"My dear," he said gently, "I think it will bo beat not to 
discuss the qnestion. If there is something new in it, it will 
develop soon enough. God forbid I 1 am little disposed, Rosa- 
lind, to think that there is anything new," 

She did not make any reply, lier heart was sore with doubt 

id suspicion ; the more strange these sentiments, all the more 
do tbey scorch and sting. Itt the whirl which they introduced 
into her mind she had been trying in vaiu to get any ground 
to stand upon. There might have been explanations ; but then 
how easy to give them, and settle the question. It is terrible, 
ith, to bo thrown into such a convict of mind, and all tho 
more to one who has never been used to think out anything 
!, who has shai'cd with another every thought that arose in 
ber, and received on everything the interchanged ideas of a 
mind moro experienced, wiser, thau her own. She was thus 
suddenly cut off from her anchors, and felt herself di'ifting on 
wild currents unknown to her, giddy, as if buffeted by wind 
and tide — though seated there within the steadfast walla of an 
old hoQso which bad gone through all extremities of human 
emotion, and never quivered, through hundreds of troublous 
years. 

"I think," said John TrevanioB, after a pause, "that it would 
,be good for you to have a little change. Ilome, of course, is the 
best place for a girl. Still, it is a great strain upon young nerves. 
IJ wonder we none of us have ever thought of it before. Your 
Sophy would bo glad to have you, and I could take you 
on my way. I really think, llosaUud, thl* \so\ii Nat, "Oos, 
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best thing yon could do. Winter is closing in, and in present 
circumstances it is almost impossible to have visitors at High- 
court. Even young Hamerton, how much he is in the way ; 
though he is next to nobody, a young fellow I Come I you 
must not stay here to wear your nerves to fiddlostrings. I 
must take you away." 

She looked up at him with an earnest glance which he was 
very conscious of, but did not choose to meet " Why at this 
moment above all others f she said. 

" Why ? that goes without saying, Rosalind. Your father, 
to my mind, has never been so bad ; and your — I mean 
Madam—" ^ 

" You mean my mother, Uncle John. Well I is she not my 
mother? I have never known any other. Poor dear little 
mamma was younger than I am. I never knew her. She is 
an angel in heaven, and she cannot be jealous of any one on 
earth. So yon think that because papa has never been so ill, 
and my mother never had so much to bear, it would be the 
right thing for me, the eldest, the one that can bo of most use, 
to go away ?" 

" She has her own children, Rosalind." 

*^ Yes, to be sure. Rex, who is at school, and knows about 
as much of what she needs as the dogs do ; and little Sophy, 
who is barely nine. You must think very little of Rosalind, 
uncle, if you think these children can make up for me." 

'^ I think a great deal of Rosalind ; but we must bo reason- 
able. I thought a woman's own children, however little worth 
they may bo in themselves, were more to her than any one 
else's. Perhaps I am wrong, but that's in all the copy- 
books." 

" You want to make me believe," said Rosalind, with passion, 
" that I am nobody's child, that I have no right to love or any 
home in all the world 1" 

** My dear I this is madness. Rose. There is your father : 
bdA I hoip^ even I count for something ; you are the only child 
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I shall ever lore. And yoar annt Sophy, for whom, in fnet, I 
am pleading, givea you a sort of adoration." 

She got up hastily out of the great gloomy house of a chair 
and carae into the dim centre of light in which he stood, and 
clasped his arm with her hands. "Uncle John," she said, 
speaking very fast and almost inarticulately, " I am very fond 
of yon. You have always been so good and kind; bnl I am 
her, and sbe is me. Don't you understand ! I have always 
been with her since I was a child. Nobody but me has seen 
her cry and break down. I know her all throngli and through. 
I think her thonghts, not my own. There arc no secrets be- 
tween us. She does not require even to speak, I know what 
she means without that Tlicrc are no secrets between her and 

No secrets," he said; "no secrets! Uosaliiid, arc you so 
Tcry sure of that — now !" 

Her hands dropped from his arm : she went iiaek and hid 
herself, as if trying to escape from him and herself in the 
depths of the great chair ; and then there burst from her 
bosom, in spite of her, a sob — suppressed, restrained, yet irrc- 
atrainable — the heaving of a bosom filled to overflowing with 
unaccustomed misery and pain. 

John Trevanion did not take advantage of this piteous in- 
Toluntary confession. He paused a little, being himself some- 
what overcome. " My dear little girl," he said at last, " I am 
talking of no terrible separation. People who are the most de- 
voted to each other, lovers even, have to quit each other occji- 
Bionally, and pay a little attention to other ties. Come 1 you 
need not take this so tragically. Sophy is always longing for 
Your father's sister, and a woman alone in the woi'ld ; 
don't you think she has a claim too!" 

Bosalind had got herself in check again while he was speak- 
g. "You mean a great deal more than that," she. said. 
Oneo more ho was silent He knew very well that he meant 
great deal more than that. Ho mcanti tltalt \i\% u\(:cfi <^ot&& 
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bo taken away from the woman who was not her mother, a 
woman of whom ho himself had no manner of doubt, yet who, 
perhaps — how could any one tell ? — was getting weary of her 
thankless task, and looking forward to the freedom to come. 
John Trevanion's mind was not much more at rest than that of 
Rosalind. Ho had never been supposed to be a partisan of his 
brother's wife, but perhaps his abstention from all enthusiasm 
on this subject was out of too much, not too little feeling. Ho 
had been prejudiced against her at first; but his very prejudice 
had produced a warm revulsion of feeling in her favor, when ho 
saw how she maintained her soul, as she went over tho worse 
than red-hot ploughshares of her long ordeal. It would have 
injured, not helped her with her husband, had ho* taken her 
part; and therefore he had refrained with so much steadiness 
and gravity, that to Rosalind he had always counted as on the 
other side. But in his heart he had never been otherwise than 
on the side of the bravo woman who, whether her motives had 
been good or bad in accepting that place, had nevertheless 
been the most heroic of wives, the tenderest of mothers. It 
gave him a tender pleasure to be challenged and defied by tho 
generous impetuosity of Rosalind, all in arms for the mother 
of her soul. But — there was a but, terrible though it was to 
acknowledge it — he had recognized, as soon as he arrived on 
this visit, before any indication of suspicion had been given, 
that there was some subtile change in Madam Trevanion — 
something furtive in her eye, a watchfulness, a standing on her 
guard, which had never been there before. It revolted and 
horrified him to doubt his sister-in-law ; he declared to himself 
with anxious earnestness that he did not, never would or could 
doubt her ; and yet, in the same breath, with that terrible in- 
dulgence which comes with experience, began in an under-cur- 
rent of thought to represent to himself her terrible provoca- 
tions, the excuses she would have, the temptations to which sho 
might be subject. A man gets his imagination polluted by the 
world even when he least wishes it. In the upper-current of 
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3 soul he belicTcd in her with faith unbonndcd ; but nndcr- 
[ Heath was a little warping eddj', a slimy undcr-draught which 
[ brought up silently the apologies, the reasona, the excnsca for 
And if, by any impossihilitj', it should bo so, then was it 
[ not essential that Rosalind, too pure to imagine, too yoong to 
I know any evil or what it meant, or how it could be, should he 
I withdrawn ? But he was no more happy than Rosalind was, in 
)nSict of painful thoughts. 

'cs ; I mean more than that," he resumed, aft^'r an int<ji'- 

'* I mean that this house, at present, is not a comfortable 

I place. You must see now that even you cannot help Mrs. Trc- 

n much in what she has to go through. I fee! myself en- 

I lirely de trap. No sympathy I could show her would connter- 

[ balance the pain she must feel in having always present another 

witness of your father's abuse — " 

" Sympathy !" said Rosalind, with surprise. " I never knew 
you had any sympathy. I have always considered you as on 
['the other ade." 

"Does she think so!" he asked quickly, with a sharp sound 
f pain in his voice; then recollected himself in another mo- 
[■ mcnt " Ah, well," he said, " that's natural, I suppose ; the 
[ husband's family arc on his side — yes, yes, no doubt she Las 
I thought so: the more right am I in my feeling that my pres- 
' cnce just now must bo very distasteful. And even yon, Rosa- 
lind; think what she must feel to have all that dirt thrown at 
n your presence. Do you think the privilege of h.iving a 
good cry, as you say, when you are alone together, makes up 
to her for the knowledge tliat you are hearing eveiy sort of 
accusation hurled at her head ! I believe in my heart," he 
I added hurriedly, with a fictitious fervor, " that it would be the 
reatest relief possible to her to have the house to herself, and 
incladcd, go away." 
Bosalind did not make any reply, She gazed at hiui from 
iter dark comer with dilated eyes, but ho did not see the treabli 
f her look, nor UirJnetJjo sudden atimnlnahVs'wo'Eis.Wi^viv'Q- 
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to tbo whirl of her miserable thoughts. She said to herself 
that her mother would know, whoever doubted her, that Bosa- 
lind never would doubt; and at the same time there came a 
wondering horror of a question whether indeed her mother 
would be glad to be rid of her, to have her out of the way, to 
keep her at least unconscious of the other thing, the secret, 
perhaps the wrong, that was taking place in those dark even- 
ing hours ? Might it be, as Uncle John said, better to fly, to 
turn her back upon any revelation, to refuse to know what it 
was. The anguish of this conflict of thought tore her unac- 
customed heart in twain. And then she tried to realize what 
the house would be without her, with that profound yet per- 
fectly innocent self-importance of youth which is at once so 
futile and so touching. So sometimes a young creature dying 
will imagine, with far more poignant regret than for any suffer- 
ing of her own, the blank of the empty room, the empty chair, 
the melancholy vacancy in the house, when she or he has gone 
hence and is no more. Rosalind saw the great house vacant of 
herself with a feeling that was almost more than she could 
bear. When her mother came out of the sick-room, to whom 
would she go for the repose, the soothing of perfect sympathy 
— upon whom would she lean when her burden was more than 
she could bear ? When Sophy's lessons were over, where would 
the child go? Who would write to Rex, and keep upon the 
schoolboy the essential bond of home? Who would play with 
the babies in the nursery when their mother was too much oc- 
cupied to see them ? Mamma would have nobody but Russell, 
who hated her, and her own maid Jane, who was like her 
shadow, and all the indifferent servants who cared about little 
but their own comfort. As she represented all these details of 
the picture to herself, she burst forth all at once into the si- 
lence with a vehement " No, no I" John Trevanion had fallen 
into thought, and the sound of her voice made him start 
** No, no !" she cried, " do you think, Uncle John, I am of so 
JIttJe U80? Everybody f oven papa, would want me. Sometimes 
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he will bid me sit dowo, that I am aometiiiog to look at, some- 
thing not qaite so aggraTating as all the rest Is not that some- 
thing for one's father to say ! And what wonld the children 
do without me, and Dackworth, who cannot always see mamma 
aboat the dinner! No, no, I am of ase here, and it is mj place. 
Another time I can go to Aant Sophy — Plater on, when papa is 
— ^better — ^when things are going smoothly,'' she said, with a 
quiver in her voice, holding back. And jast then the distant 
door of Mr. Trevanion's room opened and closed, and the doc- 
tor appeared, holding back the heavy curtains that screened 
away every draught from the outer world. 



CHAPTER V. 

'* Well," said Dr. Beaton, rubbing his hands as he came for- 
ward, '' at last we are tolerably comfortable. I have got him 
to bed without much more difficulty than usual, and I hope he 
will have a good night. But how cold it is here ! I suppose, 
however careful you may be, it is impossible to keep draughts 
out of an apartment that communicates with the open air. If 
you will take my advice. Miss Rosalind, you will get to your 
warm room, and to bed, while your uncle and I adjourn to the 
smoking-room, where there are creature comforts — " 

The doctor was always cheerful. Ho laughed as if all the 
incidents of the evening had been the most pleasant in the 
world. 

" Is papa better, doctor ?" 

" Is Mrs. Trevanion with my brother ?" 

These two questions were asked together. The doctor an- 
swered them both with a " Yes — yes — where would she be but 
with him ? My dear sir, you are a visitor, you are not used to 
our ways. All that is just nothing. Ho cannot do without 
her. We know better, Miss Rosalind ; we take it all very easY« 
Come, come, there is nothing to be d\a\.wi\)^4 «\>o\>Xh \ ^'^ 
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have you on my hands if you don't mind. My dear young 
lady, go to bed." 

*' I have been proposing that she should go to her aunt for 
a week or two for a little change.'^ 

'* The very best thing she could do. This is the worst tiroo 
of the year for Ilighcourt. So much vegetation is bad in No- 
vember. Yes — change by all means. But not," said the doc- 
tor, with a little change of countenance, ** too long, and not 
too far away." 

'*Do you think," said Rosalind, *Hhat mamma will not want 
me to-night? then I will go as you say. But if you think 
there is any chance that she will want me — ^" 

''She will not leaVe the patient again. Good-night, Miss 
Rosalind, sleep sound and get back your roses — or shall I send 
you something to make you sleep ? No ? Well, youth will do 
it, which is best." 

She took her candle, and went wearily up the great staircase, 
pausing, a white figure in the gloom, to wave her hand to Un- 
cle John before she disappeared in the gallery above. The two 
men stood and watched her without a word. A tender rever- 
ence and pity for her youth was in both their minds. There 
was almost an oppression of self-restraint upon them till she 
was out of sight and hearing. Then John Trevanion turned to 
his companion : 

" I gather by what you say that you think my brother worse 
to-niglit." 

"Not worse to-night; but only going the downhill road, and 
now and then at his own will and pleasure putting on a spurt 
The nearer you get to the bottom the greater is the velocity. 
Sometimes the rate is terrifying at the last." 

" And you think, accordingly, that if she goes away it must 
not be too far; she must be within reach of a hasty summons f 

Dr. Beaton nodded his head several times in succession. *' I 
may be mistaken," he said, " there is a vitality that fairly sur- 
prisos mo; hut that is in any other case what I should say." 




"HaTC these outbursts of tcropcr hiuch to do witli it) Aro 
y accelerating the end?" 

" That's the most puzzling question jon coald ask. How is 

poor medical man, snatcliing his bit of knowledge as he cnn 

I fiud it, to say yea or nay J Oh yes, they have to do with it ; 

' everything has to do with it cither as cause or effect? If it 

3 not perhaps for the temper, there wonld be less danger 

with the heart ; and if it were not for the weak heart, thora would 

be less temper. Do ye see! Body and soul are so jumbled 

er, it is ill to tell which is which. But between them the 

I chances grow less ond less. And you will see, hy to-night'a 

I experience, it's not very easy to put on the drag." 

"And yet Mrs. Ti-evanion is nursing hira, j'oii sny, ns if noth- 
^ing had happened." 

The doctor gave a strange laugh. "A sick man is a queer 
I study," he said, "and especially an excitable person with no 
P. self-control and all nerves and temper, like — if yon will excuse 
r roe for saying so — your brother. Now that he neeils her he is 
L very capable of putting all this behind him. lie will just ig- 
I nore it, and cast himself upon her for everything, till he thinks 
I ho can do without her again. Ah ! it is quite a wonderful mys- 
L-tery, the mind of a sick and selfish mnn," 

" I was thinking rather of her," said John Trevanion. 
" Oh I her !" said the doctor, waving his hand ; " that's sim- 
ple. There's nothing complicated in that. She is the first to 
accept that grand reason as conclusive, just that lie has need of 
her. There's a wonderful philosophy in some women. When 
they come to a certain pitch they will bear anything. And 
efae is one of that kind. She will put it out of her mind as I 
would put a smouldering bombshell out of this hall. At least," 
"1 the doctor, with that laugh which was so inappropriate, 
hope I would do It, I hope I would not just mn away. The 
rehing with women is that they cannot run away." 

" These are strange subjects to discnss with — pardon me — a 
l^ranger ; but yoa are not a stranger — they ca.ii Wse ■d'^ mrs** 
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from you. Doctor, tell mc, is the Bccno to-night a usual one ? 
Was there nothing particular in it?" 

John Trevanion fixed very serious eyes— ^yes that held the 
person they looked on fast, and would permit no escape — on the 
doctor^s face. The other shifted about uneasily from one foot 
to the other, and did his utmost to avoid that penetrating 
look. 

*^0h, usual enough, usual enough ; but there might bo certain 
special circumstances," he said. 

" You mean that Mrs. Trevanion—" 

" Well, if you will take my opinion, she had probably been 
to see the coachman's wife, who is far from well, poor body ; I 
should say that was it. It is across a bit of the park, far 
enough to account for everything." 

"But why then not give so simple a reason ?" 

" Ah I there you beat me : how can I tell ? The way in which 
a thing presents itself to a woman*s mind is not like what would 
occur to you and me." 

" Is the coachman's wife so great a favorite ? Has she been 
ill long, and is it necessary to go to see her every night?" 

" Mr. Trevanion," said the doctor, " you are well acquainted 
with the nature of evidence. I cannot answer all these ques- 
tions. There is no one near Ilighcourt, as you are aware, that 
does not look up to Madam ; a visit from her is better than 
physic. She has little time, poor lady, for such kindness. 
With all that's exacted from her, I cannot tell, for my part, 
what other moment she can call her own." 

John Trevanion would not permit the doctor to escape. lie 
held him still with his keen eyes. " Doctor," ho said, " I think 
I am as much concerned as you are to prove her in the right, 
whatever happens ; but it seems to me you are a special plead- 
er — making your theory to fit the circumstances, ingenious 
rather than certain." 

" Mr. John Trevanion," said the doctor, solemnly, " there is 
oDo thing I am certain of, that yon poor lady by your brother's 







ideide is a good woman, and that tlie lifo he leads Lcr is just 

bell on earth." 

After this there was a pause. The two meu stood no longer 
looking at each other : tlioy esCAped from the scrutiny of each 
other, wliich they had hitherto kept up, both somewhat agitat- 
ed and shaken in the solicitude and trouble of the house 

" I believe all that," said John Trcvanion at last. " I belierc 
every word. Still — But yet — " 

Dr. Beaton made no reply. Perhaps these monosyllables, 
were echoing through his brain too. He had known her fur 
years, and formed his opinion of her on the foundation of long 
and intimate knowledge. But still — and yet: could a few 
weeks, a few days, undo the experience of years I It was no 
crinie to walk across the park at night, in the brief interral 
which the gentlemen spent over their wine after dinner. Why 
diould not Madam Trevanion take the air at that hour if she 
pleased! Still he made no answer to that breath of doubt. 

The GonvcrsatioTj was interrupted by the servants who came 

close doors and windows, and perform the general slmtting- 
Up for the night. Neither of the gentlemen was sorry for this 
interraption. They separated to make that inevitable change 
in their dress which the smoking-room demands, with a certain 
satisfaction in getting rid of the subject, if even for a moment. 
But when Dr. Beaton reached, through the dim passages from 
which all life had retired, that one centre of light and fellow- 
ship, the sight of young Ilamerton in his evening coat, with a 
pale and disturbed countenance, brought back to hiin the sub- 
ject he had been so glad to drop. Hamerton had forgotten 
his dress-coat, and even that smoking-suit which was the joy 
of his heart, lie had been a prisoner in the drawing-room, or 

;Uer in the conservatory, while that terrible scene went on. 

ver in his harmless life had he touched the borders of trage- 
bofore, and he was entirely unmanned. The doctor found 
sitting nervously on the edge of a chair, peering into the 
his face haggard, his eyes vacant and b\QQ4a\\<A, '■' \ *k^ , 
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doctor/' ho said, making a grasp at his arm, '^I want to tell 
you ; I was in there all the time. What could I do? I couldn't 
get out with the others. I had been in the conservatory before 
— and I saw — Good gracious, you don't think I wanted to 
see 1 I thought it was better to keep quiet than to show that 
I had been there all the time." 

" You ought to have gone away with the others," said the 
doctor, " but there is no great harm done ; except to your 
nerves; you look quite shaken. He was very bad. When a 
man lets himself go on every occasion, and docs and says exact- 
ly what he has a mind to, that's what it ends in at the last. It 
is, perhaps, as well that a young fellow like you should know." 

" Oh, hang it," said young Ilamerton, ** that is not the worst. 
I never was fond of old Trevanion. It don't matter so much 
about him." 

" You mean that to hear a man bullying his wife like that 
makes you wish to kill him, eh ? Well, that's a virtuous senti- 
ment ; but she's been long used to it. Let us hope she is like 
the eels and doesn't mind — " 

" It's not that," said the youth again. John Trevanion was 
in no hurry to appear, and the young man's secret scorched 
him. He looked round suspiciously to make sure there was no 
one within sight or hearing. " Doctor," he said, you are Mad- 
am's friend. You take her side ?" 

Dr. Beaton, who was a man of experience, looked at the ag- 
itation of his companion with a good deal of curiosity and some 
alarm. " If she had a side, yes, to the last of my strength." 

" Then I don't mind telling you. When he began to swear — 
What an old brute ho is !" 

"Yes? when he began to swear — " 

" I thought they mightn't like it, don't you know ? We're 
old friends at homo, but still I have never been very much at 
Ilighcourt ; so I thought they mightn't like to have me there. 
And I thought I'd just slip out of the way into the conscrva- 
tory, never thinking how I was to get back. I went right in 
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O the end part wTiere tLere was no light You can sec out into 

a park. I never thought of that. I was not thinking any- 
_ : when I saw — " 

"Get it out, for Heaven's sake I You Lad no right to be 
there. What did you see ! Some of Hie maids about — " 

" Doctor, I must get it off ray mind. I saw Madam Ti'c- 

n parting with — a man. I can't help it, I must got it out. 

1 saw hec na plainl 

The doctor was very much disturbed and pale, but lie burst 
into a laugh. " In a dark night like this ! You saw her maid 
I don't doubt, or a kitchen girl with her sweetheart At night 
all the cats are gra}'. And you think it is a fine thing to tell 
a cock-and-bnll story like this — you, a visitor in the house V 

"Doctor, yon do me a groat deal of injustice." The young 
man's heart heaved with agitation and pain. "Don't jou see 
it is because I feel I was a soil of eavesdropper against my will, 
that I must tell you 1 Do you think Madam Trevanion conld 
, be mistaken for a maid ! I saw her — part from him and come 
straight up to the house — and then, in another moment, she 
came into the room, and I — I saw all that happened there." 

" For an uuwilling witness, Mr. Uamerton, you seem to have 
Bcon a great deal," said the doctor, with a gleam of fury in hia 

"So I was— unwilling, most nnwiiling: you said yonraelf 
my nerves were shaken. I'd rather than a thousand pounds I 
hadn't seen her. But what am I to do ! If there was any 
tiiai or anything, would they call me as a witness? That's 
what I want to ask. In that case I'll go oft to America or 
Japan or somewiicre. They sha'n't get a word against her out 
I of me." 

The moral shock which Dr. Beaton had received was great, 

and yet he scarcely felt it to be a surprise. He sat for some 

1 moments in silence, pondering how to reply. The end of his 

I consideration was that he turned round upon the inquirer with 

I a langh. "A trial," he said, "about v)hat? Bei^KaMilA.T.''S\t- 
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vanion is nasty to his wife, and says things to hor a man should 
bo ashamed to say ? Women can't try their husbands for be- 
ing brutes, morons the pity I and she is used to it; or because 
(if it was her at all) she spoke to somebody she met — a groom 
most likely — and gave him his orders I No, no, my young 
friend, there will be no trial. But for all that," ho added, 
somewhat fiercely, ** I would advise you to hold your tongue on 
the subject now that you have relieved your mind. The Tre- 
vanions are kittle customers when their blood's up. I would 
hold my tongue for the future if I were you." 

And then John Trevanion came in, cloudy and thoughtful, in 
his smoking-coat, with a candle in his hand. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Reginald Trevanion of Highcouil had made at thirty a 
marriage which was altogether suitable, and everything that the 
marriage of a young squire of good family and considerable 
wealth ought to be, with a young lady from a neighboring 
county with a pretty face and a pretty fortune, and connec- 
tions of the most unexceptionable kind. He was not himself 
an amiable person even as a young man, but no one had ever 
asserted that his temper or his selfishness or his uneasy ways 
had contributed to bring about the catastrophe which soon 
overwhelmed the young household. A few years passed with 
certain futile attempts at an heir which came to nothing ; and 
it was thought that the disappointment in respect to Rosalind, 
who obstinately insisted upon turning out a girl, notwithstand- 
ing her poor young mother's remorseful distress and her father's 
refusal to believe that Providence could have played him so 
cruel a trick, had something to do with the gradual fading 
away of young Madam Trevanion. She died when Rosalind 
was but a few weeks old, and her husband, whom all the neigh- 
borhood credited with a broken heart, disappeared shortly after 




into that tagae world known in a coantry district as " Abroad ;" 
wlicrc healing, it is to be supposed, or at least forgetfulncse, is 
I be found for every sorrow. Notiiing was known of bim 
r a year or two. Ilia brother, John Trevanion, was tbeu a 
youth at college, and, as Ilighcourt was shut up during its 
master's abaence, disposed of his vacation among other 
branches of the family, and never appeared; while Sophy, the 
[ only sister, who had married long before, was also lost to the 
district. And tlius all means of following the widower in his 
I ■wanderings were lost to liia neighbors. When Mr. Trevanion 
returned, three years after his first wife's death, the first inti- 
[ uiattOD that he bad married again was the appearance of the 
I second Madam Trevanion by his side in the carriage. The 
I servants, indeed, bad been prepared by a letter, received jast in 
I drae to enable them to open hurriedly the shut-up rooms, and 
I make ready for a lady ; hut that was all. Of course, as every- 
I body allowed, there was nothing surprising in the fact. It is 
I to be expeeted that a young widower, especially if heart- 
[ broken, will marry again ; the only curious thing was that no 
I public intimation of the event should have preceded the arrival 
I of the pair. There had been nothing in the papers, no inti- 
[ mation " At the British Embassy — ," no hint that an Eng- 
E lieb gentleman from one of the Midland counties was about 
to bring home a charming wife. And, as a matter of fact, no- 
body bad been able to make out who Mrs. Trevanion was. 
Her husband and she had met abroad. That was all that was 
Lever known. For a time the researches of the parties intcr- 
I ested were very aetivc, and all sorts of leading questions were 
I'pnt to the new wife. But she was of force superior to the 
[■■country ladies, and baffled them all. And the calm of ordi- 
Knary existence closed over Ilighcourt, and the questions in 
Lconrse of time were forgot. Madam Trevanion was not at 
Lall of the class of her predecessor. She was not pretty like 
ft.thftt gentle creature. Even those who aduiired her leust 
Ipowiied that she was striking, and many thought \iw Vd-wi^ww, 
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and 8omo beautiful. Sho was tall; her hair and her eyes 
were dark ; she had the wonderful grace of bearing and move- 
ment which is associated with the highest class, but no more 
belongs to it exclusively than any other grace or gift. Be- 
tween Madam Trevanion and the Duchess of Newbury, who 
was herself a duke^s daughter, and one of the greatest ladies in 
England, no chance spectator would have hesitated for a mo- 
ment as to which was the highest ; and yet nobody know who 
sho was. It was thought by some persons that she showed at 
first a certain hesitation about common details of life which 
proved that she had not been born in the purple. But, if so, 
all that was over before sho had been a year at Uighcourt, and 
her manners were pronounced by the best judges to bo perfect. 
Sho was not shy of society as a novice would have been, nor 
was her husband diffident in taking her about, as a proud man 
who has married beneath him so generally is. They accepted 
all, their invitations like people who were perfectly assured of 
their own standing, and they saw more company at Uighcourt 
than that venerable mansion had seen before for generations. 
And there was nothing to which society could take exception 
in the new wife. Sho had little Rosalind brought homo at 
once, and was henceforth as devoted as any young mother 
could bo to the lovely little plaything of a three -years -old 
child. Then she did her duty by the family as it becomes a 
wife to do. The first was a son, as fine a boy as was over 
born to a good estate, a Trevanion all over, though ho had his 
mother*s eyes — a boy that never ailed anything, as robust as a 
young lion. Five or six others followed, of whom two died ; 
but these were ordinary incidents of life which establish a 
family in the esteem and sympathy of its neighbors. Tho 
Trcvanions had fulfilled all that was needed to be entirely and 
fully received into the regard of the county when they 
" buried," as people say, their two children. Four remained, 
the first-born, young Reginald, and his next sister, who were 
at the beginning of this history fourteen and nine respectively. 
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rik! the two little onca of flvo and eevon, who were also, to 
fulfil all require me (its, girl and boy. 

But of nli tiicae Koaalind bad rcmninod, if tbdt may be eaid 
of fi Btep-cliild when a woman has a family of her own, the 
favorite, the mother's constant companion, everything that an 
eldest girl could be. Neither the one nor the other ever be- 
trayed a conscioUBnesa that they were not mother and dangh- 
tcr. Mr. Trevanion himself, when in bis capricious, irritahlo 
way he permitted any fondness to appear, preferred Reginald, 
who was his heir and personal representative. But Rosalind 
was always by her mother's side. But for Russell, the nnrse, 
and one or two other injudicious persons, she would probably 
never have foand otit that Madam was not her mother ; but 
the discovery liad done good rather than harm, by inspiring 
the natnral affection with a passionate individual attachment 
in which there were all t!Ibae elements of choice and indepen- 
dent election which are the charm of friendship. Mrs. Tre- 
vanion was Rosalind's example, her heroine, the perfect type 
of woman to her eyes. And, indeed, she was a woman who 
impressed the genera! mind with something of this character. 
There are many good women who do not do so, who look 
commonplace enough in their life, and are only known in tlieir 
full excellence from some revelation afterwards of heroism nn- 
known. But Mrs, Trevsnion carried her diploma in her eyes. 
The tenderness in them was like sunshine to everybody about 
her who was in trouble. She neser was harsh, never intoler- 
ant, judged nobody — which in a woman so full of feeling and 
with Bo high a standard of moral excellence was extraordinary. 
This was what gave so great a charm to her manners. A 
well-bred woman, even of an inferior type, will not allow b 
humble member of society to feci himself or herself de Imp; 
but there are many' ways of doing this, and the ostentatious 
way of showing exaggerated attention to an unlucky stranger 
19 OS painful to a delicate mind as neglect. But this was a 
danger which Mrs. Trevanion avoided, No owe fto>A4 \^ ■^VA. 
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the rank was of tbo guests in hor drawing-room, whether it 
was the duchess or the governess that was receiving her atten- 
tions. They were all alike gentlewomen in this gracious house. 
The poor, who are always the hardest judges of a new claimant 
of their favor, and who in this case were much set on finding 
out that a woman who came from " abroad " could be no 
lady, gave in more reluctantly, yet yielded too like their bet- 
ters — with the exception of Russell and the family in the vil- 
lage to which she belonged. These were the only enemies, so 
far as any one was aware, whom Madam possessed, and they 
were enemies of a visionary kind, in no open hostility, receiving 
her favors like the rest, and kept in check by the general state 
of public opinion. Still, if there was anything to be found out 
about the lady of Illghcourt, these were the only hostile by- 
standers desirous of the opportunity of doing her harm. 

But everything had fallen into^erfect peace outside the 
house for years. Now and then, at long intervals, it might in- 
deed be remarked in the course of a genealogical conversation 
such as many people love, that it was not known who Mrs. 
Trevanion the second had been. " His first wife was a Miss 
Warren, one of the Warrens of Warrenpoint The present 
one — well, I don't know who she was ; they married abroad." 
But that was all that now was ever said. It would be added 
probably that she was very handsome, or very nice, or quite 
comme il fauty and so her defect of parentage was condoned. 
Everything was harmonious, friendly, and comfortable outside. 
The county could not resist her fine manners, her looks, her 
quiet assumption of the place that belonged to hor. But 
within doors Mrs. Trevanion soon came to know that no very 
peaceful life was to be expected. There were people who said 
that she had not the look of a happy woman even when she 
first came home. In repose her face was rather sad than 
otherwise at all times. Mr. Trevanion was still in the hot fit 
of a bridegroom's enthusiasm when he brought her home, but 
oven then he was the most troublesome, the most exacting. 
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''the most fidgety of bridegrooms. Her patience with all bis 
demands was boundless. Sbc would cbnngc her dress half a 
dozen times in nn cvenitig to pleusc biin. She would start ofE 
with him on a sadden wild expedition at half an hour's notice, 
without a word or even look of annoyance. And when the 
cKuberancc of lore wore off, and the exactions continnod, with 
no longer carcases and sweet words, but blame and reproach 
tind that continual fault-finding which it is so bard to put up 
with amiably, Mrs, Trevanion still endured everything, con- 
sented to everything, with a patience that would not be shaken. 
It was now nearly ten years since the beart-diseaso which bad 
brongbt him nearly to death's door first showed itself. He 
had rheumatic fever, and then afterwards, as is so usual, this 
terrible legacy which tliat complaint leaves behind it. From 
that moment, of course, the patience which had been so sweetly 
exercised before became a religious duty. It was known in 
the house that nothing must cross or agitate or annoy Mr. 
Trevanion. But, indeed, it was not necessary tliat anything 
should annoy him ; he was bis own chief annoyance, his own 
agitator. Uc would flame up iu sudden wrath at nothing at all, 
nnd turn the house upside down, and send everybody bnt his 
wife flying, with vituperations which scarcely the basest crimi- 
nal coaid have deserved. And his wife, who never abandoned 
him, became the chief object of these passionate assaults. He 
accused her of every imaginabln fault. He began to talk of 
all she owed bim, to declare tliat he married her when she had 
nothing, that he had taken her out of the depths, that she 
owed everything to bim ; ho denounced her as ungrateful, base, 
I trying to injure his health under pretence of nursing him, tliat 
1 she might get the power into her own hands. But she would 
1 out her mistake, ho said ; she would learn, when ho was 
[■ Rone, the difference between liaving a linsband to protect her 
md nobody. To all these wild accusations and comments the 
L little circle round Mrs. Trevanion had become familiar and in- 
t- different. "Pegging away at Madam, as us^a\" ^^.^liw^^- 
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ton, tho butler, said. " Lord, Fd let him peg 1 I'd leave bim' 
to himself and see how ho likes it," replied the eook and 
housekeeper. No one had put the slightest faith in the objur- 
gations of tho master. To Rosalind they were tho more ex- 
travagances of that mad temper whieh she had been acquainted 
with all her life. What her father said about his wife was 
about as reasonable as his outburst of certainty that England 
was going to the devil when tho village boys broke down one 
of the young trees. She did not judge papa for such a stato- 
ment. She cried a little at his vehemence, which did himself 
so much harm, and laughed a little secretly, with a heavy sense 
of guilt, at his extravagance and exaggerations. Poor papal 
it was not his fault, it was because ho was so ill. He was too 
weak and ailing to be able to restrain himself as other people 
did. But he did not mean it — how could he mean it? To 
say that mamma wanted to break his neck if she did not put 
liis pillow as he liked it, to accuse her of a systematic attempt 
to starve him if his luncheon was two minutes lato or his 
soup not exactly to his taste — all that was folly. And no 
doubt it was also folly, all that about raising her from nothing 
and taking her without a penny. Rosalind, though very much 
disturbed when she was present at one of these scenes, yet 
permitted herself to laugh at it when it was over or she bad 
got away. Poor papa! and then when ho bad raged himself 
into a fit of these heart-spasms be was so ill ; bow sad to soo 
him suffering so terribly, gasping for breath I Poor papa I to 
think that bo did so much to bring it on himself was only a 
pity tho more. 

Thus things had gone on for years. When Dr. Beaton 
cnme to live in the house there had been a temporary amend- 
ment. The presence of a stranger, perhaps, bad been a check 
upon tlie patient ; and perhaps the novelty of a continual and 
thoroughly instructed watcher — who knew how to follow tho 
symptoms of tho malady, and foresaw an outburst before it 
c/imo — did something for him ; and certainly there bad been 
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ran amendment. But by and by familiarity did away with 
I tlieao advantages. Dr. Beaton exhausted all the resources of 
3, and Mr, Trevanion ceased to he upon hia guard with 
[ a man whom he saw every day. Thns tbo house lived In a 
L forced aubmission to the feverish vagaries of its head ; and he 
I Limself sat and railed at everybody, pleased with nothing, 
I clairaiag every thought and every hour, but never contented 
ivith the service done him. And greater and greater became 
r the force of his grievances against hia wife and his sense of 
r having done everything for her ; how he had stood by her when 
I nobody else would look at her, liow he had lifted hor ont of 
I.Bomc vague humiliation and abandonment, how she owed him 
leverything, yet treated him with brutal carelessness, and sought 
fWa death, were the most favorite accusations on his lips, Mrs. 
ETrevanion listened with a counton.inco that rarely showed any 

■ traces of emotion. She bad shrunk n little at first from these 

■ painful accusations; but soon had come to listen to them with 
labsolute calm. She had borne them like a saint, like a philos- 

■ ; and yet within the Inst month everybody saw there h.id 
» change. 



CHAPTER VI r. 

When Mrs. Trevanion came to Highcourt, she brought with 

aid wlio had, during all the sixteen years of her mar- 

htied life, remained with her witbont the slightest breach of 

Iclity or devotion. Jane was, the household thought, some- 

t like her mistress, a resemblance in all likelihood founded 

a the constant attendance of the one upon the other, and 

'the absorbing admiration, rising almost to a kind of worship, 

with which Jane regarded lier lady. After all, it was only in 

figure and movement, not in face, that the resemblance existed. 

_ Jane was tall like Mrs, Trevanion. She had caught something 

E that fine poise of the head, something of the grace, which 

BtingDiBhod her mistress; but whereas Mrs, Ttcjaaio^ -wm. 
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beautiful, Jane was a plain woman, with somewhat small eyes, 
a wide mouth, and features that were not worth considering. 
Slie was of a constant paleness and she was marked with small- 
pox, neither of which are embellishing. Still, if you hap- 
pened to walk behind h&r along one of the long passages, 
dressed in one of Madam^s old gowns, it was quite possible that 
you might take her for Madam. And Jane was not a common 
lady's maid. She was entirely devoted to her mistress, not 
only to her service, but to her person, living like her shadow — 
always in her rooms, always with her, sharing in everything 
she did, even in the nursing of Mr. Trevanion, who tolerated 
her presence as he tolerated that of no one else. Jane sat, in- 
deed, with the upper servants at their luxurious and comfort- 
able table, but she did not live with them. She had nothing 
to do with their amusements, their constant commentary upon 
the family. One or two butlers in succession — ^for before Mr. 
Trevanion gave up all active interference m the house there 
had been a great many changes in butlers — had done their best 
to make themselves agreeable to Jane ; but though she was al- 
ways civil, she was cold, they said, as any fish, and no progress 
was possible. Mrs. Jennings, the cook and housekeeper, in- 
stinctively mistrusted the quiet woman. She was a deal too 
much with her lady that astute person said. That was desert- 
ins: her own side : for do not the masters form one faction and 
the servants another? The struggle of life may be conducted 
on more or less honorable terms, but still a servant who does 
not belong to his own sphere is unnatural, just as a master is 
who throws himself into the atmosphere of the servants' hall. 
The domestics felt sure that such a particular union between 
the mistress and the maid could not exist in the ordinarv course 
of afiEairs, and that it must mean something which was not al- 
together right. Jane never came, save for her meals, to the 
housekeeper's room. She was always up-stairs, in case, she 
said, that she should be wanted. Why should she be wanted 
more than any other person in her position ? When now and 
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tlicn Mrs, TreTanion, wearied ont with watching and snfforing, 
hurried to her room to rest, or to batlie her aching forehead, 
or perhaps even to lighten the oppression of licr Iteart by a few 
' tears, Jaoo was always there to aaotlje and tend and aym- 
I pathizc. ^ The other servants knciv aa well as Jane how mucli 
I Madam had to put up with, but yet they thought it very pe- 
culiar that a acrv&nt should be ao much id her mistress's con- 
fidence. There was a mystery in it. It had been suspected at 
first that Jane was a poor relation of Madam's; and the others 
ispected jealously that this woman would be set over their 
. heads, and tbemselrcs humiliated under her sway. But this 
I never took place, and the household ciianged as most honse- 
I holds change, and one set of maids and men succeeded each 
I other without nny change in Jane. There remained a tradition 
1 the house that she was a sort of traitor in the camp, a ser- 
I Tant who was not of her own faction, but on the master's side ; 
I' but this was all that survived of the original prejudice, and no 
ow cipected to be put nnder the domination of Jano, or 
I legarded her with the angry suspicion of the bej^inning, or sup- 
I posed her to be Madam's relation. Jane, like Madam, had be- 
I come an institution, and the present generation of servants did 
I not inqniro too closely into matters o[ history. 

This was true of all save one. But there was one person in 

the bouse who was as much an institution as Jane, or even as 

Jane's mistress, with whom nobody interfered, and whon) it 

was impossible to think of as dethroned or put aside from her 

mprcme place. Rnssell was in the nursery what Madam her- 

^ self was in Highcourt. In that limited but influential domain 

S3 the mistress, and feared nobody. She had been the 

I chosen of the first Mrs. Trevanion, and the nurse of Rosalini], 

whom she had gone to her Aunt Sophy's during Mr. 

B:TrevBnIon'3 widowhood, and in charge of whom she liad re- 

fttorned to Highcourt when he married. Russell knew very well 

at the estates were entailed and that Rosalind could not bo 

e heir, but yet she resented the second maniag,!! sa Vl S.^ VvA. 
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been a wrong done at once to herself and her charge. If Jane' 
was of Madam^s faction, Russell was of a faction most strenu- 
ously and sternly antagonistic to Madam. The prejudice which 
had risen up against the lady who came from abroad, and 
whom nobody knew, and which had died away in tU& course 
of time, liyed and survived in this woman with all the force of 
the first day. She had been on the watch all these years to 
find out something to the discredit of her mistress, and no 
doubt the sentiment had been strengthened by the existence of 
Jane, who was a sort of rival power in her own sphere, and less- 
ened her own importance by being as considerable a person as 
herself. Russell had watched these two women with a hostile 
vigilance which never slackened. She was in her own depart- 
ment the most admirable and trustworthy of servants, and when 
she received Mrs. Trevanion's babies into her charge, carried 
nothing of her prejudice against their mother into her treat- 
ment of them. If not as dear to her as her first charge, Rosa- 
lind, they were still her children, Trevanions, quite separated in 
her mind from the idea of their mother. Perhaps the influence 
of Russell accounted for certain small griefs which Madam had 
to bear as one of the consequences of her constant attendance 
on her husband, the indifference to heribf her little children in 
their earlier years. But she said to bferself with a wonderful 
philosophy that she could expect no less ; that absorbed as she 
was in her husband's sick-room all day, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the chance moments she could give to the nursery 
would secure the easily diverted regard of the babies, to whom 
their nurse was the principal figure in earth and heaven. And 
that nurse was so good, so careful, so devoted, that it would 
have been selfishness indeed to have deprived the children of 
her care because of a personal grievance of this kind. " Why 
should Russell dislike me so much V^ she would say sometimes 
to Rosalind, who tried to deny the charge, and Jane, who shook 
her head and could not explain. ** Oh, dear mamma, it is only 
her temper. She does not mean it,'' Rosalind would say. And 
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FjLidani, wLo bad ao much to suffer from temper In another 
f (quarter, did not reject the explanation. " Temper explains a 
I great many things," slic said, " but even that docs not quite ex- 
f plain. She is ao good to the children and liatea their mother. 
1 I feel I hacc a foe in the house so long as she is here." RosH- 
klind bad a certnin love for her nurae, notwithstanding her dis- 
I Approval of bcr, and she looked up with some alarm. " Do 
I you mean to send lier away?" 

a Rosalind," said Jane, " my lady is right. It is a foe 
I and nothing le^, a real enemy she has in that woman ; if she 
[ T»onld Bead Russell away I'd be very glad for one." 

" You need not fear, my love," Madam bkiJ. " Iliish, Jiine, 
I If she is ray foe, you are my partisan. I will never send Rnssell 
f »way, Rosalind ; but when the children are grown up, if I bvo to 
or if she would be so kind as to inarry, and go off in a 
[. bappy way, or even if when you arc married she preferred to go 
[ with you — I think 1 should draw my breath more freely. It is 
I painful to be under a hostile eye." 

"Tho nurse's eye, marama, and you the mistress of the 
use I" 

" It does not roattiJr, my dear, I have always had a sym- 

I jHithy for Harnan, who iiould not enjoy bis grandeur for tbink- 

vipg of that Jew in the ^tc that was always looking at him ao 

Ls unendurable sometimes. You must have a 

t yory high opinion of yourself to get over the low view taken of 

Pyou by that sceptic sitting in the gate. But now I must go to 

your father," Mrs, Ti'cvanion said. She bad come up-staira 

with a headache, and bad sat down by the open window to get 

a little air, though the nir was intensely cold and damp. It 

wa« a rofrcehmcnt, after the closeness of the room in which the 

L invalid sat with an unvarying temperature and every draught 

■ shut out Rosalind stood behind her mother's chair with her 

I'bnnds upon Mrs. Trovanion'a shoalders, and the tired woman 

J back upon the girl's yonng bosom ao full of life. " But 

1 will catch cold at the window, my Rose \ 15ci,\\. iow. "iwi 
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good, I want a little air, but it is too cold for you. - And now 
I must go back to your father," she said, rising. She stooped 
and kissed the cheek of the girl she loved, and went away with 
a smile to her martyrdom. These moments of withdrawal from 
her heavy duties were the consolations of her life. 

" Miss Eosalind," said Jane, " that you should love your old 
nurse I don't say a word against it — but if ever there is a time 
when a blow can be struck at my lady that woman will do it 
She will never let the little ones be here when their mamma 
can see them. They're having their sleep, or they're out walk- 
ing, or they're at their lessons ; and Miss Sophy the same. And 
if ever she can do us an ill turn — " 

" How could she do you an ill turn ? That is, Jane, I beg 
your pardon, she might, perhaps, be nasty to you — but, mamma! 
What blow, as you call it, can be struck at mamma?" 

" Oh, bow can I tell ?" said Jane ; " I never was clever ; there's 
things happening every day that no one can foresee ; and when 
a woman is always watching to spy out any crevice, you never 
can tell. Miss Rosalind, in this world of trouble, what may hap- 
pen unforeseen." 

This speech made no great impression on Rosalind's mind 
at the time, but it recurred to her after, and gave her more 
trouble than any wickedness of Russell*s had power to do. In 
the meantime, leaving Jane, she went to the nursery, and with 
the preoccupation of youth carried with her the same subject, 
heedless and unthinking what conclusions Russell, whose facul- 
ties were always alert on this question, might draw. 

" Russell," she said, after a moment, " why are you always 
so disagreeable to mamma?" 

** Miss Rosalind, I do hate to hear you call her mamma. 
Why don't you say * ray stepmother,' as any other young lady 
would in your place ?" 

" Because she is not my stepmother," said the girl, with a 
slight stamp on the floor. " Just look at little Johnny, tak- 
jDg m all yovL say with his big eyes. She is all the mother I 






Siave ever knowD, and I love her better tban any one in the 

■ 'orld." 

" And just for tliat I can't bear it," cried the noman. " What 
would your own dear niamina say V 

" If she were as jealous and ill-tempered as you I should not 

mind what she said," said the girl. "Don't think, if you oon- 

[itinue like this, you will ever have any sympathy from me." 

" Oh, Miss Rosalind, what yoa are saying is as bad as swear- 

3, it's blasphemy ; and the time will come when you'll 

■»«membor and be sorry. No, though you think I'm a brute, I 

"n't say anything before the children. But tlie time will 

Wliat a pity you are not on the stage, Russell I You would 

:e a fine Meg Merrllies, or something of that kind ; the old 

'Oman that is always cursing somebody and prophesying 

puble. That is just what yon are suited for. I will come 

you your first night." 

I on the stage !" cried Russell, with a sense of outraged 
lignity which words cannot express. Such an insult had never 
been offered to her before. Rosalind went out of the room 
quickly, angry but laughing when she had given this blow. 
She wanted to administer a stinging chastisement, and she bad 
done so. Her own cleverness in discovering what would hit 
hardest pleased her. She began to sing, out of wrathful in- 
dignation and pleasure, as she went down-stairs. 

"Mel on the stage I" Russell repeated to herself. A I'C- 

tctable upper servant in a great house could not have had a 

degrading suggestion made to ber. She could have cried 

she sat there gnashing her teeth. And this too was all on 

loaut of Madam, the strange woman who had taken her first 

mistress's place oven in the heart of her own child. Perhaps if 

Rosalind had treated her slepmotber as a stepmother ought to 

^bc treated, Russell would have been less antagonistic; hut Mrs. 

n altogether was obnoxions to her. She had come from 

iroad ; she bad brought her own maid "K\t,h feci, ti^va "wm. 
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entirely unsociable, and never told anything ; who was a stranger, 
a foreigner perhaps, for anything that was known of her, and 
yet was Russell's equal, or more, by right of Madam's favor, 
though Russell had been in the house for years. What subtle 
antipathy there might be besides these tangible reasons for hat- 
ing them, Russell did not know. She only knew that from the 
first moment she had set eyes upon her master's new wife 
she had detested her. There was something about her that 
was not like other women. There must be a secret. When 
had it ever been known that a maid gave up everything — the 
chat, the game at cards, the summer stroll in the park, even the 
elegant civilities of a handsome butler — for the love of her mis- 
tress ? It wias unnatural ; nO one had ever heard of such a 
thing. What could it be but a secret between these women 
which held them together, which it was their interest to conceal 
from the world ? But the time would come, Russell said to 
herself. If she watched night and day she should find it out ; 
if she waited for years and years the time and opportunity 
would come at last. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

This conversation, or series of conversations, took place shoiir 
ly before the time at which this history begins, and it was very 
soon after that the strange course of circumstances commenced 
which was of so much importance in the future life of the Tre- 
vanions of Highconrt. When the precise moment was at which 
the attention of Rosalind was roused and her curiosity excited, 
she herself could not have told. It was not until Madam Tre- 
vanion had fallen for some time into the singular habit of dis- 
appearing after dinner, nobody knew where. It had been very 
usual with her to run up to the nursery when she left the din- 
ing-room, to see if the children were asleep. Mr. Trevanion, 
when he was at all well, liked to sit, if not over his wine, for 
he was abstemious by force of necessity, yet at the table, talk- 
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' {tin; with whomsoever might be his guest Though his life was 
3 Utile adapted to tbo habits of hospitnllty, he liked to have 
some ODe with whom he eould sit and tnlk after dinner, and who 
would make up his rubber when be went into the drawing-room, 
lie had been tolerably well, for him, during the autumn, aod 
there had been a snccession of tlirce-daja' Yisitors, all men, suc- 
ceeding each otbcr, and all chosen on purpoao to servo Mr. Trc- 
vanion's after-dinner tnlk and his evening rubber. And it was 
a moment in which the women of the household felt themselves 
free. Aa for Rosalind, she would establish herself between the 
lamp and the fire aud read a novel, which was one of her fa- 
vorite pastimes ; while Mrs. Trevanion, relieved from the con- 
stant strain of attendance, would run up-stairs, " to look at the 
children," as she said. Perhaps she did not always look long 
at the children, but this served as the pretext for a moment of 
much-needed rest, Rosalind bad vaguely perceived a sort of 
eiceitement about lier for some time — a furtive look, an anxiety 
to get away from the tabic as early as possible. While slio sat 
there she would change color, as was not at all her habit, for 
ordinarily she was pale. Now flushes and pallor contended 
with each other. When she spoke there was a little catch as 
of baste and brealhlessncss in her voice, and when she made the 
', usual little signal to Rosalind ber hand would tremble, and the 
imilc was very uncertain on her lip. Nor did she stop to say 
mytbing, but hurried up -stairs like one who has not a moment 
to lose. And it happened on several occasions that Mr. Tre- 
ranion and the guest and the doctor were in the drawing-room, 
I bowevcr long they sat, before Madam had rctnracd. For some 
I time Rosalind took no notice of this. She did not indeed re- 
mark it. It had never occurred to her to watch or to inspect 
her stepmother's conduct. Hitherto she bad been convinced 
that it was right always. She read her novel in her fireside 
comer, and never discovered that there was any break in the 
L usual routine. When the first painful light burst upon her she 
jjcould not tell. It was first a word from UaaseW, ^Vca'Owiiv'^'i. 
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of Jane gazing ont very anxiously upon tlie nigbt, when it 
rained, from a large staircase window, and then the aspect of 
affaii*s altogether. Mr. Trevanion began to remark very quer- 
ulously on his wife^s absence. Where was she ? What did she 
jnean by always being out of the way just when he wanted her? 
and much more of the same kind. And when Madam came in 
she looked flushed and hurried, and brought with her a whole 
atmosphere of fresh out-door air from the damp and somewhat 
chilly night. It was the fragrance and sensation of this fresh 
Air which roused Rosalind the most. It startled her with a 
sense of sometliing that was new, something that she did not 
understand. The thought occurred to her next morning when 
she first opened her eyes, the first thing that came into her 
mind. That sudden gush of fresh air, how did it come? It 
was not from the nursery that one could bring an atmosphere 
like that. 

And thus other days and other evenings passed. There was 
something new altogether in Mrs. Trevanion's face, a sort of 
awakening, but not to happiness. When they drove out she 
was very silent, and her eyes were watchful as though looking 
for something. They went far before the carriage, before the 
rapid horses, with a watchful look. For whom could she be 
looking ? Rosalind ventured oue day to put the question. " For 
whom — could I be looking? I am looking for no one," Mrs. 
Trevanion said, with a sudden rush of color to her face ; and 
whereas she had been leaning forward in the carriage, she sud- 
denly leaned back and took no more notice, scarcely speaking 
again till they returned home. Such caprice was not like Mad- 
aip. She did everything as usual, fulfilled all her duties, paid 
her calls, and was quite as lively and interested as usual in the 
neighbors whom she visited, entering into their talk almost 
more than was her habit. But when she returned to the society 
of her own family she was not as usual. Sometimes there was 
a pathetic tone in her voice, and she would excuse herself in a 
tvajr which brought the tears to Rosalindas eyes. 
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" My dear," ahe wodd say, " I fear I am bad company at 
I present I liave a great deal to tbink of." 

" You arc always tbe best of company." Uosalind would say 

the enthusiasm of hei' affection, and Mrs. Trovauion looked 
rat her with a tender gratitude which broke the gii'l's heart. 

"When I want people to Lear the best that can bo said of 
■me, I will Bend them to you, Itoaaiind," she said. " Oh, what 
m» blessing of God that you should be the ouc to think most 
( well of me ! God send it may always be so !" sLe added, with 
K voice full of feeling; so deep and anxious that the girl did not 
plnow what to think. 

" How can you apeak so, mamma ? Think well I Why, you 
[, mrc my mother; there is nobody but you," sho said. 

"Do you know, Rosalind,'.' said Mis, Trevanion, "that the 
children who are my very own will not take me for granted 
like you." 

^" And am not I your very own ! Whom have I but you V 
Rosalind said. 
Mrs. Trevanion turned and kissed her, though it was in the 
public road. Rosalind felt that her cheek was wet. What 
was tbe meaning of it? Tlicy had always been mother and 
danghter in the fullest sense of the word, unconsciously, with- 
out any remark, the one claiming nothing, the other not saying 
a word of her devotion. It was already a painful novelty that 
it should bo mentioned between them how much they loved 
each other, fur natural love like this has no need of wui'ds. 

And then sometiraea Madam would be severe. 
. " Mamma," said little Sophy on one of these drives, " thci'c 
B aomebody new living in the village — a gentleman — well, per- 
s not a gentleman. Russell says nobody knows who he is. 
1 he gets up in the middle of the day, and goes out at 
ight" 
" 1 should not think it could be any concern of yonrs who 
9 living in the village," Mrs. Trev.inion said, far more hastily 
Vtd hotly than licr wont. 
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'^ Ob, but mamma, it is so seldom any one comes ; and be 
lives at tbe Bed Lion ; and it is too late for sketcbing, so he 
can't be an artist; and, mamma, Russell says — ^^ 

" I will not have Russell fill your head with the gossip of the 
village," said Madam, with a flush of anger. " You are too 
much disposed to talk about your neighbors. Tell Russell I 
desire you to have nothing to do with the village news — " 

"Oh, but mamma, it isn't village news, it's a stranger. Ev- 
erybody wants to find out about a stranger ; and ho is so — ^" 

Mrs. Trevanion gave a slight stamp of impatience and anger. 
" You have still less to do with strangers. Let me hear no 
more about this," she said. She did not recover from the thrill 
of irritation during the whole course of the drive. Sophy, who 
was unused to such vehemence, retired into sulkiness and tears, 
while Rosalind, wounded a little to see that her mother was 
fallible, looked on, surprised. She who was never put out! 
And then asjain Madam Trevanion came down from her cm- 
inence and made a sort of excuse which troubled her young 
adorer almost more than the fact. " I am afraid I am growing 
irritable. I have so much to think of," she said. 

What was it she had to think of now above other times ? 
Mr. Trevanion, for him, was well. They had people staying in 
the house who amused him ; and John Trevanion was coming. 
Uncle John, whom everybody liked. And the children were 
all well ; and nothing wrong, so far as any one was aware, in 
the business matters which Mrs. Trevanion bore the weight of 
to serve her husband ; the farms were all let, there was nothing 
out of gear anywhere. What had she to think of ? Rosalind 
was greatly, painfully puzzled by this repeated statement. And 
by degrees her perplexity grew. It got into the air, and seemed 
to infect all the members of the household. The servants ac- 
quired a watchful air. The footman who came in to take away 
the teacups looked terribly conscious that Madam was late. 
There was a general watchfulness about. You could not cross 
the hall, or go up-stairs, or go through a corridor from one part 
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of tlio liouse to another, witlioiit nieoting n servant wlio would 
marmiir an apology, as if his or licr appearance wna an accident, 
but who were all far too wide awake and on the alert to have 
aomc tbere aceidcntally. Anxiety of this kind, or even carios- 
ity, ia cumiiiative, and communicates itself itnpereeptibly with 
(rrcator and greater force as it goes on. And in the midst of 
the general drama a curious side-scene was going on always be- 
I tween the two great antagonista in the houBehold — Rassell and 
I.Ane. They kept up a watch, each on her side, Tlic one could 
lot open her door or appear upon the upper staira without a 
Jorresponding click of t!tc door of the other; a stealthy inspcc- 
Eon behind a pillar, or out of a corner, to see what wns going 
; and both of them had expeditions of their own which 
would not bear explanation, both in the hoase and without. 
In this point Jane had a great advantage over her adversary. 
8ho could go out almost when she pleased, while Rnssell was 
restrained by the children, whom she could not leave. But 
Bussell had other privileges that made up for this. She had 
nursery-maids under her orders; she had spies about in all soils 
of places; her relations lived in the village. Every piece of 
news, every guess and suspicion, was brought to her. And she 
had a great faculty for joining her hits of information together. 
Uy and by Bussell began to wear a triumphant look, and Jime 
La jaded and worn one ; they betrayed in their faces the fact 
K-that whatever their secret strngKle was, one was getting the 
Pbetter of the other. Jane gave Rosalind pnthettc looks, as if 
asting whether she might confide in her, while Russell uttered 
bints and innuendoes, ending, indeed, as has been seen, in in- 
timations more positive. When she spoke so to Rosalind it 
may bo supposed that she was not silent to the rest of the 
house; or that she failed, with the boldness of her kind, to set 
forth and explain the motives of her mistress. For some time 
beforo the incident of the bramble, every ono in the house had 
e to be fully aware that Madam went out every evening, 
^wever cold, wet, and miserable it mig\rt, be. 5o\m'^'t'iNM\wra. 
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acquired the knowledge he could not tell how ; he thought it 
was from that atmosphere of fresh air which unawares she 
brought with her on those occasions when she was late, when 
the gentlemen had reached the drawing-room before she came 
in. This was not always the case. Sometimes they found her 
there, seated in her usual place, calm enough, save for a search- 
ing disquiet in her eyes, which seemed to meet them as they 
came in, asking what they divined or knew. They all knew — 
that is to say, all but Mr. Trevanion himself, whose vitupera- 
tions required no particular occasion, and ran on much the same 
whatever happened, and the temporary three-days' guest, who 
at the special moment referred to was young Hamerton. Some- 
times incidents would occur which had no evident bearing upon 
this curious secret which everybody knew, but yet nevertheless 
disturbed the brooding air with a possibility of explosion. On 
one occasion little Sophy was the occasion of a thrill in this 
electrical atmosphere which nobody quite understood. The 
child had come in to dessert, and was standing by her father's 
side, consuming all the sweetmeats she could get. 

** Oh, mamma !" Sophy said suddenly and loudly, addressing 
her mother across the table ; " you know that gentleman at the 
Red Lion I told you about ?" 

" What gentleman at the Red Lion ?" said her father, who 
had a keen car for gossip. 

"Do not encourage her, Reginald," said Madam from the 
other end of the table; "I cannot let her bring the village 
stories here." 

" Let us hear about the gentleman from the Red Lion," ho 
said ; " perhaps it is something amusing. I never am allowed 
to hear what is going on. Come, Sophy, what's about him ? 
We all want to know." 

" Oh, but mamma will be so cross if I tell you ! She will 
not let me say a word. When I told her before she stamped 
her foot—" 

"Ha, Madam!" said the husband, "we've caught you. I 




thonght you were one that norer lost your temper. But Sopliy 
ows better. Come, what of Una gontlemaa — ■" 
" I think, Iloaaliod, we had better go," said Mre. Trevanion, 
" I do not wish the cliild to bring tales out of the vil- 

I^e. Sophy !" The motlier looked at her with eyes of coin- 
But the little gii'i felt herself the heroine of the occa- 
iion, and perfectly secure, held in her fnthcr'a nrni. 
" Oh, it is only that nobody knows him !" eho said in licr 

shrill little voice ; " and he gets up in the middle of the day, 

and never goes ont till night. Russell knows all about him. 
I Jtossell Bays he ia here for no good. He la like a man in a 

Btory-book, witli such big eyes. Oh ! Russell says she would 
I know him anywhere, and I think so should I — " 
I Mrs. Trevanion stood listening till all was said. Iler face 
f was perfectly without color, her eyes blazing upon the raali- 
I cious child with a strange passion. What she was doing was 
I the most foolish thing a woman could do. Her anger succeeded 
I by so strange a ealm, the intense seriousness with which she 
I regarded what after .-ill was nothing more than a childish dis- 
I obedience, gave the most exaggerated importance to the in- 
I cidant. Why should she take it so aerioualy, everybody asked ( 
I What was it to !icr! And who could hinder the people who 
I were looking on, and knew that Madam was herself involved in 
I Bomethiug un explain able, something entirely new to all her 
i babits, from receiving this new actor into their minds as some- 
I how conneetcd with it, somehow appropriated by her! When 
[ the child stopped, her mother interfered again with the same 
I exaggeration of feeling, her very voice thrilling the tranquillity 
I of the room as she called Sophy to follow her. " Don't 
I beat her," Mr. Trevanion called out, with a chuckling laugh. 
I " Sophy, if they whip yon, eomc back to me. Nobody shall 
I whip you for answering your father. Come and tell me all you 
I boar about the gentleman, and never mind what Madnm may 
I Bay." 
I Sophy was frightened, however, there cw\\i \ic wo i\D\&.\., 
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as she followed her mother. She began to cry as she crept 
through the hall. Mrs. Trevanion held her head high ; there 
was a red spot on each of her cheeks. She paused for a mo- 
ment and looked at Rosalind, as if she would have spoken ; 
then hurried away, taking no notice of the half-alarmed, half- 
remorseful child, who stood and gazed after her, at once re- 
lieved and disappointed. " Am I to get off ?" Sophy whispered, 
pulling at Rosalindas dress. And then she burst into a sudden 
wail of crying : " Oh, Rosalind, mamma has never said good- 
night !" 

**You do not deserve it, after having disobeyed her," said 
Rosalind. And with her young mind all confused and misera- 
ble, she went to the drawing-room to her favorite seat between 
the fire and the lamp ; but though her novel was very interest- 
ing, she did not read it that night. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Next day, as they drove out in the usual afternoon hour 
while Mr. Trevanion took his nap after luncheon, a little inci- 
dent happened which was nothing, yet gave Rosalind, who was 
alone with her stepmother in the carriage, a curious sensation. 
A little way out of the village, on the side of the road, she sud- 
denly perceived a man standing, apparently waiting till they 
should pass. Madam had been very silent ever since they left 
home, so much more silent than it was her habit to be that 
Rosalind feared she had done something to incur Mrs. Tre- 
vanion's displeasure. Instead of the animated conversations 
they used to have, and the close consultations that were habitual 
between them, they sat by each other silent, scarcely exchanging 
a word in a mile. Rosalind was not herself a great talker, but 
when she was with this other and better self, she flowed forth 
in lively observation and remark, which was not talk, but the 
involuntary natural utterance which came as easily as her breath. 
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"ThiB day, liowever, slie liad very little to say, and Madam nolh- 
Thoy leaned back, each in Lev corner, with a blank be- 
tween them, which Kosalind now and then tried to break with 
n wistful question as to whether mamma was cold, whether ebo 
did not find the air too keen, if she would like the carriage 
closed, etc., receiving a smile and a brief reply, but no morv. 
They had fallen into silence almost absolute as they passed 
through the village, and it was when they emerged once more 
into the still country road that the incident which has been re- 
ferred to took place. Some time before they came up to him, 
Kosalind remarked the man standing under one of the hedge- 
row trees, close against it, looking towards them, as if waiting 
for the carriage to pass. Though she was not eager for the 
talcs of the village like Sophy, Rosalind had a country girl's 
easily roused curiosity in respect to a stranger. She knew at 
once by the outline of him, before she could make out even 
what class he belonged to, that this was some one she had never 
seen before. As the carriage approached rapidly she grew 
more and more certain. He was a yonng man, a gentleman — 
at least bis dress and attitude were like those of a gentleman ; 
he was slim and straight, not like the country louts. As lie 
turned his bead towards the carriage, Rosalind thought she had 
never seen a more remarkable face, lie was very pale; his 
featnres were large and fine, and his pallor and thinness were 
made more conspicuous by a pair of very large, dreamy, uncer- 
tain dark eyes. These eyes were looking so intently towards 
the carri^e that Rosalind had almost made np her mind that 
there was to be some demand upon their sympathy, some peti- 
tion or appeal. She could not help being stirred with all the 
impetuosity of her nature, frank and wann-heai-ted and geuerous, 
towards this poor gontiemnn. He looked as if he had been ill, 
as if be meant to throw himself upon their bounty, as if — 
The horses sped on with easy speed as she sat up in the car- 
and prepared herself for whatever might happen. It is 
needless to say that nothing happened na fai aa \.W Vi»j^\a»&!i"e. 
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was concerned. Ho looked intently at them, but did no more. 
Rosalind was so absorbed in a newly awakened interest that 
she thought of nothing else, till suddenly, turning round to her 
companion, she met — not her stepmother's sympathetic counte- 
nance, but the blackness of a veil in which Mrs. Trevanion had 
suddenly enveloped herself. " That must surely be the gentle- 
man Sophy was talking of," she said. Madam gave a slight 
shiver in her furs. " It is very cold," she said ; ** it has grown 
much colder since we came out." 

" Shall I tell Robert to close the carriage, mother J" 

" Oh, no, it is unnecessary. You can tell him to go home 
by the Wild wood gate. I should not have come out if I had 
known it was so cold." 

*' I hope you have-not taken cold, mamma. To me the air 
seems quite soft. I suppose," Rosalind said, in that occasional 
obtuseness which belongs to innocence, " you did not notice, as 
you put down your veil just then, that gentleman on the road? 
I think he must be the gentleman Sophy talked about — very 
pale, with large eyes. I think he must have been ill. I feel 
quite interested in him too." 

" No, I did not observe — " 

" I wish you had noticed him, mamma. I should know him 
again anywhere ; it is quite a remarkable face. What can he 
want in the village ? I think you should make the doctor call, 
or send papa's card. If he should be ill — " 

"Rosalind, you know how much I dislike village gossip. A 
stranger in the inn can be nothing to us. There is Dr. Smith 
if he wants anything," said Madam, hurriedly, almost under her 
breath. And she shivered again, and drew her furred mantle 
more closely round her. Though it was November, the air was 
soft and scarcely cold at all, Rosalind thought in her young 
hardiness ; but then Mrs. Trevanion, shut up so much in an 
overheated room, natui*ally was more sensitive to cold. 

This was in the afternoon ; and on the same evening there 
occiiTTcd the incident of the bramble, and all the misery that 
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followcil, concluding in Mr. Trevanion's attack, and tLe sudden 
ploom and terror thrown upon tlia houso, Rosalind had no 
recollection of so trifling a matter in the excitement and trouble 
thflt followed. She saw her stepmother again only in the gray 
of the winter morning, when waking suddenly, with that sense 
of some one watching her which penetrates the profoundest 
Bleep, she found Mrs. Trevaaion seated by her bedside, extreme- 
ly pale, with dark lines under her eyes, and the air of eshaus- 
which is given by a sleepless night. 

t came to tell you, dear, that your fittlier, at last, is getting 
a little sleep," she said. 

"Oh, mamma — But you have had no sleep — you have 
en up all night!" 

" That does not much matter. I came to say also, Rosalind, 
' that I fear my being so late last night and his impatience had 
■ great deal to do with bringing on the attack. It might be 
most considered my fault." 

"Oh, mammal we all know," cried Rosalind, inexpressibly 
I touched by the air with which sho spoke, " how ranch you have 
I iiad to bear." 

"No more than what was my duty. A woman when she 
[oarrios accepts all tbe results. She may not know what there 
irill be to bear, but whatever it is it is all involved in the en- 
gagement. She has no right to shrink — -" 

There was a gravity, almost solemnity, in Sfadam's voice and 

look which awed the girl. She seemed to be making a sort of 

I formal and serious explanation. Rosalind bad seen her give 

I way under her husband's cruelty and esactions. She had seen 

^ber throw herself upon the bed and weep, though thci'e had 

' never been a complaint in words to blame the father to the 

cliild. This was one point in which, and in which alone, tbe 

fact that Rosalind was his danghter, and not hers, had been 

apparent. Now there was no accusation, but something like a 

L.Btatement, formal and solemn, which was explained by the cx- 

))ianstion and calm as of despair that was in her fuca. 
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" That has been my feeling all through," she said. " I wish 
you to understand it, Rosalind. If Reginald were at home — 
well, he is a boy, and I could not explain to him as I can to 
you. I want you to understand me ; I have had more to bear, 
a great deal more, than I expected. But I have always said to 
myself it was in the day's work. You may perhaps be tempted 
to think, looking back, that I have had, even though he has 
been so dependent upon me, an irritating influence. Sometimes 
I have myself thought so, and that some one else — But if 
you will put one thing to. another," she added, going on in the 
passionless, melancholy argument, " you will perceive that the 
advantage to him of my knowledge of all his ways counter- 
balances any harm that might arise from that; and then there 
is always the doubt whether any one else would not have been 
equally irritating after a time." 

" Mother," cried Rosalind, who had raised herself in her bed 
and was gazing anxiously into the pale and worn-out face which 
was turned half away from her, not looking at her ; " mother ! 
why do you say all this to me ? Do I want you to explain your- 
self, I who know that you have been the best, the kindest — " 

Mrs. Trevanion did not look at her, but put up her hand to 
stop this interruption. 

"I am saying this because I think your father is very ill, 
Rosalind." 

" Worse, mamma ?" 

" I have myself thought that he was growing much weaker. 
We flattered ourselves, you know, that to be so long without an 
attack was a great gain ; but I have felt he was growing weaker, 
and I see now that Dr. Beaton agrees with me. And to have 
been the means of bringing on this seizure when he was so lit- 
tle able to bear it — " 

" Oh, mamma ! how can you suppose that any one would 
ever blame — " 

" I am my own judge, Rosalind. No, you would not blame 
mc, not now at least, when you are entirely under my influence. 



r I tliinb, LowGVcr, that Iind it Dot been tlua it would Iiave been 
I Boinething else. Any trifling; maltcr would bnrc been enough. 
I Nothing that wo could have done wonld have stnved it ofl mucb 
I longer. Tbat is my conviction. I have worked out ibe qnes- 
I tion, ob, a hundred times witbin myself. Would it be better 
away, and actnowledge lh;it I could not — I was doing 
[ Bs much barm as good — " 

Rosalind bero seized upon Mrs, Trcvsnion's arm, clasping it 
I witb her bands, with a cry of " Go away ! leave us, tuotber I" 
\ in absolute astonishment and disinii}'. 

" And so withdraw tlie irritation. But then with the irrJta- 
I tion I should have deprived him of a great deal of bulp. And 
I there was always the certainty that no other eould do so much, 
I and that any other would soon become an irritation too. I 
I have argued the whole thing out ogaiii and again. And I think 
[ I am right, Rosalind. No one else could have been at his dia- 
il night and day like his wife. And if no one but his wife 
I could have annoyed bim so much, the one must be taken with 
I the other." 

"You frighten me, mamma; is it so very serious! And you 
\. Iiave done nothing — nothing?" 

Here Mrs. Trevanion for the first time turned and looked into 
I Bosalind'a face. 

'es," she said. There was a faint smile upon her tips, so 
faint that it deepened rather than lightened the gravity of her 
^ look. She shook her bead and looked tenderly at Rosalind 
with this smile. " Ah, my dear," she said, " you would will- 
ingly make the best of it; but I have done somethiiig. Not, 
indeed, what he tliinkn, what perhaps other people think, but 
something I ought not to have done." A deep sigli followed, 
mm long breath drawn from the inmost recesses of her breast to 
■ velieve some pain or pressure there. "Something," she con- 
|tinued, " that I cannot help, that, alas 1 I don't want to do ; al- 
;li I think it is my duty, too." 
And then ahe was silent, sitting absorbed in her own tboiii^UU 
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by Rosal'md^s bed. The chilly winter morning had come in 
fully as she talked till now the room was full of cold daylight, 
ungenial, unkindly, with no pleasure in it. Rosalind in her 
eager youth, impatient of trouble, and feeling that something 
must be done or said to make an end of all misery, that it was 
not possible there could be no remedy, held her mother's hand 
between hers, and cried and kissed it and asked a hundred 
questions. But Madam sat scarcely moving, her mind absorbed 
in a labyrinth from which she saw no way of escape. There 
seemed no remedy either for the ills that were apparent or 
those which nobody knew. 

"You ought at least to be resting," the girl said at last; 
" you ought to get a little sleep. I will get up and go to his 
room and bring yon word if he stirs." 

" He will not stir for some time. No, I am not going to 
bed. After I have bathed my face Jane will get me a cup of 
tea, and I shall go down again. No, I could not sleep. I am 
better within call, so that if he wants me — But I could not 
resist the temptation of coming in to speak to you, Rosalind. 
I don't know why — just an impulse. We ought not to do 
things by impulse, you know, but alas ! some of us always do. 
You will remember, however, if necessary. Somehow," she 
said, with a pathetic smile, her lips quivering as she turned to 
the girl's eager embrace, " you seem more my own child, Rosa- 
lind, more my champion, my defender, than those who are 
more mine." 

" Nothing can be more yours, mother, all the more that wo 
chose each other. We were not merely compelled to be mother 
and child." 

" Perhaps there is something in that," said Mrs. Trevanion. 

" And the others are so young ; only I of all your children 
am old enough to understand you," cried Rosalind, throwing 
herself into her stepmother's arms. They held each other for 
a moment closely in that embrace which is above words, which 
is the supreme expression of human emotion and sympathy, 
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resorted to wIicd all words fail, and yet which explains noth- 
ing, wliich leaves the one ns far as ever from understanding 
the other, from divining what is behind the veil of individuality 
which separates husband from wife and mother from child. 
Then Mrs. Tresanion rose and put Rosalind softly back upon 
her pillow and covered lier up with maternal care as if she had 
been a child. "I must not have you catch cold," she said, 
with a smile which was her usual motherly smile with no deep- 
er meaning in it. " Now go to sleep, my love, for another 
hoar." 

In her own room Madam exchanged a few words with Jane, 
who had also been up all night, and who was waiting for her 
with the tea which is a tired watcher's solace. " You must do 
all for me to-day, Jane," sho said ; " I cannot leave Mr. Trc- 
TBuion ; I will not, which is more. I have been, alas ! partly 
the means of bringing on this attack." 

, " Oh, Madam, how many attacks hare there been before 

Lirithont any cause!" 

■ " That is a littlo consolation to me ; stitl, it is my fault Tell 

I Jim how unsafe it is to be here, how curious the village peo- 
l]»le are, and that I implore him, for my sake, if ho thinks any- 

■ ihing of that, and for God's sake, to go away. What can we 
1^0 more} Toll him what we hare both told him a hundred 

W "I will do what I can, Madam ; biit lie pays no attention to 
l^e, as you know." 

II "Nor to any one," said Madam, with a sigh. "I have 
^^onght sometimes of telling Dr. Beaton everything ; he is a 
^aind man, he would know how to forgive. But, alas ! how 
would I tell if it would do good or harm f 

B "Harm 1- only harm I He would never endure it," the other 

■ •aid. 

I, Again Mrs. Trcvanion sighed; how deep, deep down was 
Fflie oppreeeion which those long breaths attempted to relieve. 
m~ Oh," she aaid, " how hap[iy they are that never stra^ hc^Q&A, 
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the limits of nature ! Would not poverty, hard work, any pri- 
vation, have been better for all of us ?" 
" Sixteen years ago. Madam," Jane said. 



CHAPTER X. 

Mb. Trevanion's attack wore off by degrees, and by and by 
he resumed his old habits, appearing once more at dinner, talk- 
ing as of old after that meal, coming into the drawing-room 
for his rubber afterwards. Everything returned into the usual 
routine. But there were a few divergences from the former 
habits of the house. The invalid was never visible except in 
the evening, and there was a gradual increase of precaution, a 
gradual limitation of what he was permitted or attempted to 
do, which denoted advancing weakness. John Trevanion re- 
mained, which was another sign. He had made all his ar- 
rangements to go, and then after a conversation with the doc- 
tor departed from them suddenly, and announced that if it did 
not interfere with any of Madam's arrangements he would stay 
till Christmas, none of his engagements being pressing. Other 
guests came rarely, and only when the invalid burst forth into 
a plaint that he never saw any one, that the sight of the same 
faces day by day was enough to kill a man. " And every one 
longer than the other," he cried. " There is John like a death's 
head, and the doctor like a grinning waxwork, and Madam — 
why, she is the worst of all. Since I interfered with her little 
amusements, going out in the dark like one of her own house- 
maids, by Jove, Madam has been like a whipped child. She 
that had always an argument ready, she has taken up the sub- 
missive rdle at last. It's a new development. Eh ? don't you 
think so ? Did you ever see Madam in the r6le of Griselda 
before ? I never did, I can tell you. It is a change ! It won't 
last long, you think, John ? Well, let us get the good of it 
while we can. It is something quite novel to me." 



" I said notbing on tbc sobject," said John, " and indeed 
I tbinlc it would be better taste to avoid pereonal observa- 

" Especially in the prcscnco of the person, cb I That's not 
inj way. I say tho worst I have to My to your face, so yoii 
need not fear wlmt is said behind your back— Aladaiu knows 
it. She is so honest; she tikes honesty. A woman that has 
act herself to thwart and cross her husband for how many — 
sixteen years, she can't be in niucU doubt as to his opinion of 
her, eh ! What ! will nothing make you speak !" 

" It is time for this tonic, UeginaJd. Dr. Beaton is very 
anxious that yoti should not neglect il." 

" Is that all you have got to say ? That is brilliant, certain- 
ly; qnininc, when I want a little arauscincnt. Bitter tilings 
are better than sweet, I suppose you think. In that case 1 
should be a robast fox-hunter instead of an invalid, as I am — 
r for I have had little else all my life." 

" I think you have done pretty well in yonr life, Reginald. 
l.JWhat you have wanted you have got. That docs not happen 
Kta all of us. Except health, which is a great deduction, of 
^urae." 

" What I have wanted I I wanted an heir and a family like 
?t]ier men, and I got a poor little wife who died at nineteen, 
tjiind a useless slip of a girl. Then my second venture — perhaps 
Syou think my second venture was very successful — a line ro- 
fife, and a rolBchievous brat like Rex, always in scrapes 
■t school, besides that little spiteful minx Sophy, who would 
apite her own mother if she could, and the two imps in ihe 
nursery. What good are they to me? Tho boy wiJl succeed 
me, of course, and keep you out. I had quite as lief you had 
it, John. You are my own brother, after all, and that boy is 
more his mother's than niina. He has those eyes of hers. 
Lord ! what u fool a young fellow is ! To imagine I should 
3 given up so much when I ought to have known better, 
ind taken so many burdens on my shoulders for the !.e,V.% «i "i. 
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pair of fine eyes. They are fine eyes still, bnt I know the 
meaning of them now." 

" This is simply brutal, Keginald," said his brother, in high 
indignation. He got up to go away, but a sign from Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, behind her husband^s back, made him pause. 

"Brutal, is it? which means true. Give me some of that 
eau-de-Cologne. Can't you be quick about it ? You take half 
an hour to cross the room. I've always meant to tell you about 
that second marriage of mine. I was a fool, and she was — 
Shall I tell him all about it. Madam ? when we met, and how 
you led me on. By Jove ! I have a great mind to publish the 
whole business, and let everybody know who you are and what 
you are — or, rather, were when I married you." 

" I wish you would do so, Reginald. The mystery has never 
been my doing. It would be for my happiness if you would 
tellJohn." 

The sick man looked round upon her with a chuckling malice. 
'* She would like to expose hei'self in order to punish me," he 
said. " But I sha'n't do it ; you may dismiss that from your 
mind. I don't wish the country to know that my wife was — " 
Then he ended with a laugh which was so insulting that John 
Trevanion involuntarily clinched his fist and made a step for- 
ward ; then recollected himself, and fell back with a suppressed 
exclamation. 

" It is quite natural you should take her part. Jack. She's a 
fine woman still of her years, though a good bit older than you 
would think. How old were you. Madam, when I married you ? 
Oh, old enough for a great deal to have happened— eight-and- 
twenty or thereabouts — ^just on the edge of being passie then, 
the more fool 1 1 Jove I what a fool I was, thrusting ray head 
into the bag. I don't excuse ray self. I posed myself in those 
days as a fellow that had seen life, and wasn't to be taken in. 
But you were too many for me. Never trust to a woman, 
John, especially a woman that has a history and that sort of 
thing. You are never up to their tricks. However knowing 
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may be, take my word for it, tbey know a thing or two 

" If you mean to do nothing but insult yonr wife, Regi- 

" John, for Ilcavcn's sake ! What docs it matter 1 You will 
tliink no voree of me for what he says, and no better. Let 
him talk I" cried Madam, ucder her breath. 

" What is she aayiiig to you — that I am getting weak in my 
mind and don't know what I am saying ? Ah ! that's cleTcr. 
I have always expected aomcthtng of the sort. Look here, 
-Madam I sit down at once and write to Charley Blake, do yoii 
hear? Charley — not the old fellow. Ask him to come here 
from Saturday to Monday. I want to have a talk with him. 
You are not fond of Charley Blake. And tell him to bring all 
his tools with him. lie will know " — with a signiBcant laugh 
— "what I mean." 

She went to the writing-table without a word, and wrote the 
note. " Will you look at it, Reginald, to see if it is what you 

The patient snarled at her with his iangh. "I can trust 
you," he said, " and you shall sec when Blake comes," 

" What do you want with Blake, Reginald! Why should 
yoa trouble yourself with business in your present state of 
health I You must have done all that is necessary long ago. 
I wish you would keep quiet and give yourself a chance." 

"A chance 1 that's Beaton's opinion, I supposo^that I have 
no more than a chance. That's why you all gather round me 
like a set of crows, ready to ponncc apon the carcass. And 
Madam, Madam here, can scarcely hold herself in, thinking how 
soon she will be free." He pushed back his chair, and gazed 
from one to another with fiery eyes which seemed ready to 
burst from their sockets. " A chance ! that's all I've got, is 
it ! Yoa needn't watt for it, John ; there's not a penny for 

" Reginald, what the doctor saya is that yoa must b& saka.. 
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that nothing must be done to bring on those spasms that shako 
you so. Never mind what John says ; he does not know." 

" Oh, you 1" cried the sick man ; " you — you've motive 
enough. It's freedom to you. I don't tell you to scheme for 
it, I know that's past praying for. Nobody can doubt it's 
worth your while — a good settlement, and freedom to dance 
on my grave as soon as you like, as soon as you have got me 
into it. But John has got no motive," he said again, with a 
sort of garrulous pathos ; " he'll gain nothing. He'll rather 
lose something perhaps, for he couldn't have the ran of the 
house if it were yours, as he has done all his life. Yours 1" the 
sick man added, with concentrated wrath and scorn ; " it shall 
never be yours; I shall see to that. Where is the note to 
Charley — Charley Blake ? John, take charge of it for me ; see 
that it's put in the post. She has the bag in her hands, and 
how can I tell whether she will let it go ? She was a great 
deal too ready to write it, eh ? don't you think, knowing it was 
against herself ?" 

After this cheerful morning's talk, which was the ordinary 
kind of conversation that went on in Mr. Trevanion's room, 
from which John Trevanion could escape and did very shortly, 
but Madam could not and did not, the heavy day went on, lit- 
tle varied. Mrs. Trevanion appeared at lunch with a sufficient- 
ly tranquil countenance, and entered into the ordinary talk of a 
family party with a composure or philosophy which was a daily 
miracle to the rest. She checked little Sophy's impertinences 
and attended to the small pair of young ones like a mother em- 
barrassed with no cares less ignoble. There was an air of great 
gravity about her, but not more than the critical condition of 
her husband's health made natural. And the vicar, who came 
in to lunch to ask after the squire, saw nothing in Madam's 
manner that was not most natural and seemly. He told his 
wife afterwards that she took it beautifully ; " Very serious, 
you know, very anxious, but resigned and calm." Mrs. Vicar 
was of opinion that were she Mrs. Trevanion she would be more 
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TCMgacA, for everybody knew that Madam Iiad " a great 
Ideal to put lip willi." But from her own aspect do one conld 
r have told t!ic coulinual flood of insult to which she was exposed, 
the secret anxiety that was gnawing nt her hearL In tlio even- 
ing, before dinner, she met lier brother-in-law by accident be- 
fore the great fireplace in the hall. She was Bitting there, 
I thrown down in one of the deep cbaii's, liko a worn-out creat- 
) to see her there, though it was the common 
■resort of the household, and so much, in spite of himself, had 
Kjohn Trcvanion been moved by the sense of mystery about, 
Iftnd by his brother's vituperations, that his first glance was one 
f suspicion. Bat his approach took lier by surprise. Her 
B^jbce was hidden in her hands, and there was an air of abandon 
Ifo her attitude and figure as if she had thrown herself, like a 
T'Wonnded animal, before the fire. She uncovered ber face, and, 
mta thought, furtively, hastily dried ber eyes as she turned lo 
3 who was coming. Pity was strong in his heart, notwith- 
{«taDding his suspicion. He came forward and looked down 
n her kindly, " I am very glad," he said, " to see that you 
e able to get a moment to yourself." 

" Yea," she said, " Reginald seems more comfortable to- 
JBigbt" 

" Grace," said John Trevanion, " it is beyond human patience. 
Ifoa ought not to have all this to bear." 

" Oh, nothing is beyond hnroan patience," she said, looking 
%p at bim suddenly with a smile. "Never mind, I can bear it 
"Very welL After all, there is no novelty in it to wound ine, I 
have been bearing the same sort of thing for many years." 

"And you have borne it without a murmur. You are n very 
wonderful woman, or — " 

" What do you mean ! Do you think mo a bad one ! It 
would not bo wonderful after ail you have beard. But I am 
not a bad woman, John. I nm not without blame ; who is ? 
Bnt I am not what he says. This is mere weakness to defend 
'(yself ; but when one has been beaten dowa all &k^ \ 
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one perpetual flood like a hailstorm-^ What was that? I 
thought I heard Reginald's voice." 

" It was nothing ; some of the servants. I am very sorry 
for you, Grace. If anything can be done to ease you — ^*' 

" Nothing can be done. I think talking does him good ; and 
what is the use of a man's wife if not to hear everything he 
has to say ? It diverts the evil from others, and I hope from 
himself too. Yes, I do think so ; it is an unpleasant way of 
working it out, and yet I think, like the modes they adopt in 
surgery sometimes, it relieves the system. So let him talk," 
she went on with a sigh. " It will be hard, though, if I am to 
lose the support of your good opinion, John*" 

To this he made no direct answer, but asked, hurriedly, 
" What do you suppose he wants with Charley Blake ? Char- 
ley specially, not his father, whom I have more faith in ?" 

" Something about his will, I suppose. Oh, perhaps not any- 
thing of consequence. He tries to scare me, threatening some- 
thing — but it is not for that that I am afraid." 

" We shall be able to do you justice in that point Of what 
arc you afraid ?" 

She rose with a sudden impulse and stood by him in the 
firelight, almost as tall as he, and with a certain force of indig- 
nation in her which gave her an air of command and almost 
grandeur beside the man who suspected and hesitated. " Noth- 
ing !" she said, as if she flung all apprehension from her. John, 
whose heart had been turned from her, felt himself melting 
against his will. She repeated after a time, more gently, " I 
know that if passion can suggest anything it will be done. 
And he will not have time to reconsider, to let his better nat- 
ure — " (here she paused, and in spite of herself a faint smile, 
in which there was some bitterness, passed over her face) " his 
better nature speak," she said, slowly ; " therefore I am pre- 
pared for everything and fear nothing." 

" This sounds not like courage, but despair." 

*' And so it is. Is it wonderful that it should be despair 
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rntlier tlian courngo after all tLeae jcars) 
sometliiiig wrong. Listen ; don't you lie; 
tainly KeginaM's voice." 

" No, no, you are excited. Wbftt could it bo ) He wants 
Something, perliaps, and he always calU loudly for whatever ho 
Iranta, It is seldom I can see yon for a moment. I want to 
iell you that 1 will see Blnlfe and find out from him — " 
met go to Reginald, John." 
She was interrupted before she had crossed the hall liy the 
n appearance of Riisaell, who pushed through the curtain 
wbicb hnng over the passage leading to Mr. Trevanion's room, 
r herself in it in her awkwardness. The woman was 
Sared and trembling. "Where's Madam, Madam!" she said, 
wanted; oh, she's wanted badly 1 He's got a fit again." 
Mi's. Trevanion flew past the trembling woman like a shadow. 
is your doing,'' she said, with a voice that rung into Rus- 
i heart. Tbc intruder was entirely unhinged. "I never 
Saw him in one before. It's di'cadfnl ; oh, it's dreadful I Doc- 
I doctor! oh, where'a the doctor!" she cried, losing all com- 
■tnand of herself, and shrieting forth the name in a. way which 
startled the house. The servants came mnning from all sides ; 
the ehildren, terror-stricken, half by the cry, lialf by the sound 
of Russell's voice, bo familiar to them, appeared, a succession of 
little wistful faces, upon the stair, while the doctor himself 
pushed through, startled, but with all Lis wits about him. 
"How has it happened! You've been carrying your ill-tem- 
pered chatter to him. I'll have you tried for mnnslaiightcr," 
the doctor said. 



CHAPTER XI. 

f BoBALiND Trbvabion was a girl who had neve 
-^at least, such was her own conviction. Sbc e 
' s fact a little, thinking it wonderful that whei 
fe^ novels possessed such interosta she had noxie, 
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the mature age of eighteen, in a wealthy and well-known iouso 
where there were many visitors, and where she had all the ad- 
vantages that a good position can give, without ever having re- 
ceived that sign of approbation which is conveyed by a declara- 
tion of love, was very strange in the point of view of fiction. 
And as she had few friends of her own aQ:e at hand to consult 
with, and an absorbing attachment and friendship for an older 
woman to fill up the void, novels were her chief informants as 
to the ordinary events of youthful life. It is an unfortunate 
peculiarity of these works that their almost exclusive devotion 
to one subject is too likely to confuse the ideas of young 
women in this particular. In old-fashioned English fiction, 
and in the latest American variety of the art, no girl who re- 
spected herself could be satisfied with less than half a dozen 
proposals : which is a circumstance likely to rouse painful ques- 
tionings in the hearts of our young contemporaries. Here was 
a girl not unconscious that she was what is generally known 
as " a nice girl," with everything favorable in her circumstances; 
and yet she had not as yet either accepted or refused anybody ! 
It was curious. Young Hamerton, who had been staying at 
Highcourt at the uncomfortable moment already described, was 
indeed prone to seek her society, and unfolded himself rashly 
to her in talk, with that indescribable fatuity which young men 
occasionally show in presence of girls, moved perhaps by the 
too great readiness of the kind to laugh at their jokes and ac- 
cept their lead. Kosalind, protected by her knowledge of minds 
more mature, looked upon Hamerton with a kind of admiring 
horror, to think how wonderful it was that a man should be a 
man, and superior to all women, and have an education such as 
women of ambition admired and envied, and yet be such a 

. She did not say fool, being very courteous, and unused 

to strong language. She only said such a ; and naturally 

could no more take him into consideration as a lover than if 
he had been one of the footmen. It was not beyond her con- 
sciousness either, perhaps, that Charley Blake, the son and part- 
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ncr o£ tbc family kwyor, whom business often broiiglit to 
UiglicoTirt, contemplated her often with hia bold black cj-ca in 
a marked and unmistakable way. But that was a piece of 
presumption which Miss Trcvanion thought of as a princess 
royal might regard the sighs of a conrtier. Rosalind had the 
eclectic and varying political views held by young women of 
intelligence in the present time. She smiled at the old Tory- 
ism about her. She chose her men and her measures frojn 
both parties, and gave her favorites a hot but somewhat fluctu- 
ating support. She felt very sure that of all things in the 
world she was not an aristocrat, endeavoring to shut the gates 
of any exclusive world against success (which she called genins) ; 
therefore it could not be this thoroughly old-world feeling 
which prompted her disdain of Charley Blake. She was of 
opinion that a poor man of genius struggling upward towards 
fame was the sublimcst sight on earth, and that to help in 
such a stme^le was a far finer thing for a woman to do than 
to marry a duke or ft prince. But no such person had ever 
come in her way, nor any one else so gifted, so delightful, so 
brilliant, and so tender as to merit the name of a lover. She 
was a little surprised, but referred the question to statistics, 
and said to herself that because of the surplus of women those 
sort of things did not happen nowadays: though, indeed, this 
was a theory somewhat invalidated by the fact that most of 
the young ladies in the county were man'ied or about to he so. 
The position altogether did not convey any sense of hnniilia- 
tion to Rosalind. It gave her rather a sense of superiority, as 
of one who lifts her head in native worth superior to the poor 
appreciation of the crowd. How the sense of being over- 
looked should carry with it this sense of superiority is for the 
philosopher to say. 

These thoughts belonged to the lighter and happier portion 
of her life, and were at present subdued by very sombre reflec- 
tions. When she walked out in the morning after these events 
there was, howcvor, a certain sense of emancipation in Iict w\w.A. 
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Her father had again been very ill — so ill that during the whole 
night the house had been on the alert, and scarcely any one had 
ventured to go to bed. Rosalind had spent half the night in 
the hall with her uncle, expecting every moment a summons to 
the sick-room, to what everybody believed to be the deathbed 
of the sufferer ; and there had crept through the house a whis- 
per, how originating no one could tell, that it was after an in- 
terview with Russell that the fit had come on, and that she had 
carried him some information about Madam which had almost 
killed him. Nobody had any doubt that it was to Madam that 
Russell's report referred, and there were many wonderings and 
questions in the background, where the servants congregated, 
as to what it was. That Madam went out of nights ; that she 
met some one in the park, and there had long and agitated in- 
terviews ; that Jane knew all about it, more than any one, and 
could ruin her mistress if she chose to speak ; but that Russell 
too had found out a deal, and that it had come to master's ears 
through her ; and full time it did, for who ever heard of goings- 
on like this in a gentleman's house? — this is what was said 
among the servants. In superior regions nothing was said at 
all. Rosalind and her uncle kept together, as getting a vague 
comfort in the universal dreariness from being together. Now 
and then John Trevanion stole to the door of his brother's 
room, which stood open to give all the air possible, to see or 
hear how things were going. One time when he did so his 
face was working with emotion. 

" Rosalind," he said, in the whisper which they spoke in, 
though had they spoken as loudly as their voices would permit 
no sound could have reached the sick-room ; "Rosalind, I think 
that woman is sublime. She knows that the first thing he will 
do will be to harm and shame her, and yet there she is, doing 
everything for him. I don't know if she is a sinner or not, 
but she is sublime — " 

" Who are you speaking of as that woman ? — of my mother, 
Uncle John?" cried Rosalind, expanding and growing out of 
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Iter Eoft girlhood into a sort of indignant guardian angel. He 

sliook Ilia head impatiently and sat down ; and nothing more 

was said between them till the middle of the night, when Dr. 

~ coming in told them the worst was over, and for tlio 

iment the sick man would " pull through," " But Til have 

it narse in confinement I'll send ber to the aaj-kiin. It ia 

it manslaughter," ho said. Russell, very pale and frightened, 

ins at her door when RoBailnd went np-ataira. 

"The doctor says ho will have you tried for manslaughter," 

'ind said, as she passed ber. " No, I will not say good- 

■ht> You have all but killed papa." 

not I that have killed him," said Russell ; " it's those 
lat do what they didn't ought to." 

Rosalind, iu her cxoitement, stamped Lcr foot upon the floor. 
" He says yon shall be sent to the asylum ; and I aay you 
sliall be sent away from here. You are a bad woman. Per- 
haps now yon will kill tlio children to complete your work. 
Wc are none of us safe so long aa you are here." 

At this Russell gave a bitter cry and threw up her hands to 
heaven. 

The children," she cried, " that I love like my own — that I 
give my heart's blood foi' — not safe I Oh, Miss Rosalind ! 
forgive you ! — you, that I have loved the best of all I" 
''How should I forgive you?" cried Rosalind, relentless. 
" I will never forgive you. Hate me if you please, but never 
dare to say you love me. Love ! — you don't know what it is. 
You should go away to-night if it wero I who had the power 
and not mamma." 

"She has the power yet She will not have it long," the 
woman cried, in her terror and passion. And she shut herself 
up in her room, winch communicated with the children's, and 
flung herself on the floor in a panic which was perhaps as 
trugieai as any of the other sensations of this confused and 
arable boose. 
And yet when. Rosalind went out next morning she was able 
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tbdraw herself, in a way inconceivable to nny one wLo hns 
not been young and fall of imaginations, from tbo miseries and 
terrors of the nigbt. Mr, Trevanion was mnch eiilinnsted, bnt 
living, and in his wom-oiit, feeble state required constant caro 
and nursing, without being well enough to repay that nursing 
with abuse, as was bis wont. Rosalind, with no one to turn to 
for companionship, went out and escaped. She gut clear of 
that small, yet so important, world, tingling with emotion, with 
dcalb and lifo in the balance, and everything that is most pain- 
ful in life, and escaped altogether, as if she bad possessed those 
wings of a dove for which we all long, into another large and 
free and open world, in which there was a wide, delightful air 
which blew in her face, and every kind of cnriosity and inter- 
est and hope. How it was she fell to thinking of the curious 
fact that she had not, and had never had, a lover, at such a mo- 
ment, who can tell ! Perhaps because it occurred to her at first 
that it would be well to have something, somebody, to escape 
to and talce comfort in, when she was so full of trouble, with- 
out knowing that tho wide atmosphere and fresh sky and bare 
trees, that discliarged, whenever the breath of the wind touched 
them, a sharp little shower of rain-drops, were enongh at her 
age to woo her out of the misery which was not altogether 
personal, thongh she was bo wound np in the lives of alt the 
suEEcrers. She escaped. That thought about the lover, which 
was intended to be pathetic, beguiled her into a faint laugh 
under her breath ; for indeed it was amusing, if even only 
ruefully amusing, to be so unlike the rest of tho young world. 
That opened to her, as it were, the gate ; and then her imag- 
ination ran on, like the lawless, sweet young rover it was, to all 
kinds of things amusing and wonderful. Those whose life is 
all to come, what a playground they have to fly into when the 
outside is nnharmonious ! bow to till up all those years; what 
to do in the time that is endless, that will never be done; how 
to meet those strange events, those new persons, those delights 
and wonders that are all waiting round the next and the next 



eomci' ! If &Lg Lad tbongbt of it ebo won!<l have been Hsbarneil 
of hci'Rctf for this very amuscracnt, but fortiinotely sbe did nnt 
think of it, and so let Iicrscif go, like the child she was. She 
took licr intended walk throngb tlie park, and then, as the 
inorning vaa bright, after lingering at the gate a little, went 
out into the road, and turned to the village withont any partio- 
nlar intention, because it was near and the red roofs ehone in 
the light It was a fresh, bright morning, such as sometimes 
breaks the dnlness of November. The sky was as blue as 
Bnmmer, with wandering white cloudlets, and not a sign of any 
harm, though there had been torrents of rain the night before. 
Indeed, no doubt it was the pouring down of those torrents 
which had cleared away the tinge of darkness from the clouds, 
which were as innocent and filmy and light as if it bad been 
June. Everything was glistening and gleaming with wet, but 
that only made the country more bright, and as Rosalind looked 
along the road, the sight of the red village with its smoke rising 
ethereal into air so pure that it was a happiness to gaze into its 
limpid, invisible depths, or rather heights, ending in heavens, 
was enough to cheer any young soul. She went on, with a 
little sense of adventure, for though she often went to the vil- 
lage, it was rare to this girl to have the privilege of being ab- 
solutely alone. The fi'esh air, the glistening hedgerows, the 
village roofs, in all the shining of the sunslioo, pleased her so 
much that she did not sec till she was close to it a break in the 
road, where the water which had submerged the low fields on 
cither side bad broken across the higher ground, finding a sort 
of channel in a slight hollow of the rood. The sight of a la- 
borer plashing througli it, with hut little thought, though it 
came up to the top of his rough boots, arrested Rosalind all at 
once. What was she to do ! Ifer boots, though with the 
amount of high heel which only a most independent mind can 
escape from, were clearly quite unequal to this crossing. She 
could not but laugh to herself at the small matter which stopped 
her progress, and stood on the edge of it in<i&%xi\'wi2, \h\>i S\sr 
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tance with her eye, and calculating probabilities with a smiling 
face, amused by the diflSculty. While she stood thus she 
heard a voice behind her calling to the laborer in front. " Hi I" 
some one said ; " Hallo, you there I help me to lift this log over 
the water, that the lady may cross." The person appealed to 
turned round, and so did Eosalind. And then she felt that 
here was indeed aa adventure. Behind her, stooping over some 
large logs of wood on the side of the pathway, was the man 
who had looked so intently at the carriage the other day when 
she passed with her stepmother. Before she saw his face she 
was sure, with a little jump of her heart, that it was the same 
man. He was dressed in dark tweed clothes, somewhat rough, 
which might have been the garb of a gentleman or of a game- 
keeper, and did not fit him well, which was more like the latter 
than the former. She could see, as he stooped, his cheek and 
throat reddened as with the unusual exertion. 

" Oh, please do not take the trouble," she cried ; " it is of no 
consequence. I have nothing to do in the village." 

" It is no trouble," he said ; and in a minute or two the logs 
were rolled across the side path so that she could pass. The 
man who had been called upon to help was one of the farm- 
laborers whom she knew. She thanked him cheerfully by 
name, and turned to the stranger, who stood with his hat off, 
his pale face, which she remembered to have been so pale that 
she thought him ill, now covered with a brilliant flush which 
made his eyes shine. Rosalind was startled by the beauty of the 
face, but it was not like that of the men she was accustomed to 
see. Something feminine, something delicate and weak, was in it 

"You are very kind to take so much trouble; but I am 
afraid you have over-exerted yourself," she cried. 

This made the young man blush more deeply still. 

" I am not very strong," he said half indignantly, " but not 
so weak as that." There was a tone of petulance in the reply ; 
and then he added, " Whatever trouble it might be is more 
than repaid," with a somewhat elaborate bow. 
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I What did it moan ? The face was refined and full of ex- 
ressioo, hut then probably lie was not a gentleman, Rosalind 
Bloiight, and did not understand. She said hurriedly again, 
\ verj much obliged to you," and went on, a little troii- 
3ed by the event. She heard him make a few steps after licr. 
Was he going to follow ! In her surprise it was almost on her 
lips to caJI back William from the farm. 

" I beg your pardon," said the stranger, " but may I take tho 
liberty of asking how is Mr. Trevanion } I heard he was worse 
last night." 

Rosalind turned round, half reassured. 

" Oh, do you know papa J" she said, " He has been very ill 
nil night, but he is better, though terribly exhausted. Uo has 
had some sleep this morning." 

She was elevated upon the log, which she had begun to cross, 
and thus looked down upon the stranger. If he knew her fa- 
KttiBr, that made all the diScrence ; and surely the face was one 
^pith which she was not unfamiliar. 

' "I do not know Mr. Trevanion, only one hears of him eon- 
tftntly in the village. I am glad he is better." 
f He hesitated, as if he too was about to mount the log. 
f " Oh, thank you," said Rosalind, hurrying on. 
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( " To whom were yon talking, Rosalind )" 
I " To — nobody. Uncle John 1" she said, in her surprise at the 
idden question which came over her shoulder, and, turning 
Found, waited till he joined her. She had changed her mind 
and come back after she had crossed the water upon the im- 
promptu bridge, with a half apprehension that her new ac- 
onaintance intended to accompany her to the village, and 
^ad, to tell the truth, walked rather quickly to the park 
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** But I met tbe man — a young fellow — whose appearance I 
don't know." 

" Oh ! I don't know who it was either ; a gentleman ; at 
least, I suppose he was a gentleman." 

" And yet you doubt. What cause had you to doubt ?" 

" Well, Uncle John, his voice was nice enough, and what ho 
said. The only thing was, he paid me a sort of a — compli- 
ment." 

" What was that ?" said John Trevanion, quickly. 

" Oh, nothing," said Rosalind, inconsistently. " When I said 
I was sorry he had taken the trouble, he said, ' Oh, if it was 
any trouble it was repaid.' Nothing at all ! Only a gentleman 
would not have said that to a girl who was — ^alone." 

" That is true ; but At was not very much after all. Fashions 
change. A few generations ago it would have been the right 
thing." Then he dropped the subject as a matter without im- 
portance, and drew his niece's arm within his own. " Rosie," 
he said, " I am afraid we shall have to face the future, you and 
I. What are we to do ?" 

" Are things so very bad, Uncle John 1" she cried, and the 
tears came welling up into her eyes as she raised them to his 
face. 

" Very bad, I fear. This last attack has done him a gi'cat 
deal of harm, more than any of the others ; perhaps, because, 
as the doctor says, the pace is quicker as he gets near the end, 
perhaps because he is still as angry as ever, though he is not able 
to give it vent. I wonder if such fury may not have some ad- 
equate cause." 

" Oh, Uncle John 1" Rosalind cried ; she clasped her hands 
upon his arm, looking up at him through her tears. He knew 
what was the meaning in her tone, though it was a meaning 
very hard to put into words. A child cannot say of her father 
when he is dying that his fury has often been without any ad- 
equate cause. 

"J koow/^ he said, " and I acknowledge that no one could 



ha-vc a more devoted narae. But whether there hnvc not been 
concealments, clandestine nets, things he has a right to find fault 
with—" 

"Even I," said Rosalind, hastily, "and I have nothing to 
hide — even I have had to make secrets from papa." 

"That is the penalty, of course, of a temper so passionate. 
But she should not have let you do so, Rosalind." 

"It was not she. Yon think everything is her fault; oh, 
how mistaken yon arel My mother and I," cried the girl, im- 
petuously, " have no secrets from each other." 

Jobn Trevanion looked into the young, ingenuous counte- 
nance with anxiety: "Then, Rosalind," he said, " where ia it 
that she goes ? Why does she go out at that hour of all oth- 
ers, in the dark! Whom docs she meet! If you know all 
this, I think there cannot be another word to say; for nothing 
that is not innocent would be inlrusted to you," 

Rosalind was silent. She ceased to look at him, and even 
withdrew her clasping hands from his arm. 

" You have nothing to say ! There it is : she has no secrets 
from you, and yet you can throw no light on this one secret. 
T have always had a great admiration and respect for your step- 
mother, Rosalind." 

"I wish you would not cali her mj stepmother! It hurts 
me. ^Vhat other mother have I ever known !" 

"My dear, your love for her is a defence in Itself. But, 
Rosalind, forgive me, there is some complication here. If she 
will not explain, what are wc to do! A mystery is always a 
sign of something wrong ; at least, it must be taken for some- 
thing wrong if it remains unexplained. I am, I hope, with- 
out passion or prejudice. She might have confided in 
me — " 

" If there was anything to confide," Rosalind said under her 
[ breath. But lie went on. 

"And now your father has sent for his lawyer — to do some- 

ing, to ehanga something. I can't tclV viAiiAVft laeKfti Vi ^^>-, 
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but it will bo trouble in any case. And you, Rosalind — I said 
80 before, you — must not stay here." 

" If you mean that I am to leave my mother, Uncle John — ^" 

" Hush I not your mother. My dear, you must allow others 
to judge for you here. Had you been her child it would have 
been different: but we must take thought for your best in- 
terests. Who is that driving in at the gate? Why, it is 
Blake already. I wonder if a second summons has been sent. 
He was not expected till to-morrow. This looks worse and 
worse, Rosalind." 

" Uncle John, if you will let me, I will run in another way. 
I — don't wish to meet Mr. Blake." 

" Hallo, Rosalind ! you don't mean to say that Charley Blake 
has ever presumed — Ah ! this comes of not having a mother's 
care." 

" It is nothing of the kind," she cried, drawing her hand 
violently from his arm. ''He hates her because she never 
would — Oh, how can you be so cruel, so prejudiced, so un- 
just?" In her vehemence Rosalind pushed him away from 
her with a force which made his steady, middle-aged figure 
almost swerve, and darted across the park away from him just 
in time to make it evident to Mr. Blake, driving his dog-cart 
quickly to make up to the group in advance, that it was to 
avoid him Miss Trevanion had fled. 

" How is he ?" was the eager question he put as he came up 
to John Trevanion. " I hope I am not too late." 

" For what ? If it is my brother you mean, I hear he is a 
little better," said John, coldly. 

"Then I suppose it is only one of his attacks," the new- 
comer said, with a slight tone of disappointment ; not that he 
had any interest in the death of Mr. Trevanion, but that the 
fall from the excitement of a great crisis to the level of the or- 
dinary is always disagreeable. " I thought from the telegram 
this morning there was no time to lose." 

" WJbo sent yon the telegram this morning?" 
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" Madam TrcTanion, of conrse," said tlio young man. 
This reply took JoLn Treviioion so miicli by surprise tliat he 
eiit on without n word. 

She knew very well what Blake's visit portended to herself, 
at what a strange, pliiloaopliieal stoic was this woman, who 
did not hesitate herself to summon, to hasten, lest he should 
lose the moment in which she could still be injured, the execu- 
tioner of lier fate. A sort of awe came over John. He began 
to blamo himself for his miserable doubts of such a woman. 
There was something in this silent impassioned pcrforrnaneo of 
irything demanded from her that impressed the imagination. 
^ter a few minutes' slow pacing along, restraining liis hoi-se, 
iko threw the reins to his groom, and, jumping down, walked 
in by John Trevanion'a side. 

I aupposo there is no such jJarming hurry, then," he said. 
Of course you know what's up now!" 

"If you moan what are my brother's intentions, I know 
lothing about them," John said. 

■ No more do I. I can't think what he's got in his mind ; 
though we have been very confidential over it all." Mr. Blake 
tho eider was an old-fnshionod and polite old gentleman, but 
his son belonged to another world, and pushed his way by 
means of a good deal of assurance and no regiu*d to any onu'a 
feelings, " It would be a great assistance to mc," he said, " if 
he's going to tamper with that will again, to know how the 
tend lies. Wiiat is wrong} There must have been, by all I 
', ft great flare-up." 

Will you remember, Blako, that yon are speaking of my 
ither's affairs? We are not in the habit of having flaros-up 

" I mean no offence," said the other. " It's a lie, then, that 
is flying about the country." 

" What is flying about tho country t If it is about a flare-up 
may be sure it is a lie." 
I don't stand upon the word," said Blake. 
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might speak frankly to you. Rumors arc flying everywhere — 
that Mr. Trevanion is out of one fit into another — dying of it 
— and that Madam — " 

" What of Madam?" said John Trevanion, firmly. 

" I have myself the greatest respect for Mrs. Trevanion," said 
the lawyer, making a sudden pause. 

"You would be a bold man if you expressed any other sen- 
timent here ; but rumor has not the same reverential and per- 
fectly just feeling, I suppose. What has it ventured to say of 
my sister?" 

John Trevanion, with all his gravity, was very impulsive ; 
and the sense that her secret, whatever it was, had been be- 
trayed, bound him at once to her defence. Ho had probably 
never called her his sister before. 

" Of course it is all talk," said Blake. " I dare say the story 
means nothing ; but knowing as I do so much about the state 
of affairs generally — a lawyer, you know, like a doctor, and 
people used to say a clergyman — " 

" Is bound to hold his tongue, is he not ?" John Trevanion said. 

" Oh, as for that, a member of the family is not like a stran- 
ger. I took it for granted you would naturally be on the in- 
jured husband's side." 

"Mr. Blake," said John, "you make assumptions which 
would be intolerable even to a stranger, and to a brother and 
friend, understanding the whole matter, I hope, a little better 
than you do, they are not less so, but more. Look here ; a 
lawyer has this advantage, that he is sometimes able to calm 
the disordered fancy of a sick man, and put things in a better 
light. Take care what you do. Don't let the last act of bis 
life be an injustice if you can help it. Your father — if your 
father were here — " 

" Would inspire Mr. John Trevanion with more confidence," 
said the other, with a suppressed sneer. " It is unfortunate, 
but that is not your brother's opinion. Ho has preferred the 
^onnjrer man, as some do," 



" I hope yoa will jastify liis choice," said John Trcvanion, 
|] gravely. "It is a great respopsibility. To make serious 
a moment of passion is always dangerons — and, 
KTemcrabcr, my brother wilt in all probability have no time to 
K lepcnt." 

" The responsibility will be Mr. Trevanion's, not mine," saiii 

I Blakc. "You shoald warn liim, not me. His brother rawt 

I bare more constant access to him than even bis family lawyer, 

I and is in a better position. I am here to execute his wishes; 

[bat is all that I have to do with it." 

Jobn Trevanion bowed without a word. It whs true cnoiigli, 
I The elder Blake would perhaps have been of still less use in 
l->temming the passionate tide of the sick man's fury, but at 
I least be woald have struggled against it. They walked up to 
I the house almost without exchanging another word. In tlio 
I hall they were met by Madam Trevanion, upon whom the con- 
I Btant watching had begun to tell. Her eyes were red, and there 
I were deep lines under them. All the lines of her face were 
ft drawn and haggard. She met the new-comer with an anxious 
I irelcomc, as if he had been a messenger of good and not of 
|>evil. 

I very glad you have come, Mr. Biate. Thank you 
• for being ao prompt. My husband perhaps, after he has seen 
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yon, will be calmer and able to rest Will 3 
room at once?" 

If he had been about to secure her a fortune she c 
have been more anxions to introduce him. She e 
tlie hall after she had led hiin to Mr. Trevanion's r 

"I am restless," she said; "I cannot be still. Do you 

[ know, for the Srst time he has sent me away. He will not 

lie with him. Before, whatever he might have against 

a foi^ottcn when he needed me. God grant that this 

terview he is so anxious for may compose him and put 

hinga on their old footing." 

I Perhaps it was only her agitation irad 4\s.\,tiiss,\i\A *s, ^ii 
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spoke the tears came and choked her voice. John Trevanion 
came up to her, and laying his hands upon her shoulders gazed 
into her face. 

" Grace," he said, " is it possible that you can be sincere ?" 
" Sincere !" she cried, looking at him with a strange incom- 
prehension. She had no room in her nftnd for metaphysical 
questions, and she was impatient of them at such a crisis of fate. 
" Yes, sincere. You know that man has come for some evil 
purpose. Whatever they say or do together it will be to your 
hurt, you know ; and yet you hasten his coming, and tell him 
you are glad when he arrives — " 

" And you think it must be false ? No, it is not false, John," 
she said, with a faint smile. '^So long as he does it and gets 
it off his mind, what is it to me ? Do you know that he is 
perhaps dying? I have nursed him and been the only one 
that he would have near him for years. Do you think I care 
what happens after ? But I cannot bear to be put out of my 
own place now." 

" Your own place ! to bear all his caprices and abuse 1" 
"My own place, by my husband's bedside," she said with 
tears. " When ho has done whatever he wants to do his mind 
will be relieved. And I can do more for him than any one. 
He shortens his own life when he sends me away." 



CHAPTER XHL 

The house was in a curious commotion up -stairs. The 
nui*sery apartments were at the end of a passage, but on the 
same level with those of Mrs. Trevanion, in which Jane, Mad- 
am's attendant and anxious maid, was watching— coming out 
now and then to listen, or standing within the shelter of the 
half-closed door. Mrs. Trevanion's room opened into the gal- 
lery to which the great staircase led, and from which you could 
look down iato the hall. The nursery was at the end of a 
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long passage, ami, wlien the door was open, commanded also n 
view of the gaileiy. There many an evening when there was 
fine company at Highcourt had the children pressed to see the 
beautiful ladies coming out in their jewels and finery, dressed 
for dinner. The spectacle now was not so iinposiog, hut Rus- 
sell, sentcd near the door, watched it witli concentrated inter- 
est. She was waiting too to see what wonJd happen, with ex- 
citement iiidcscribable and some terror and sense of guilt. 
Sometimes Jane would do nothing more than open her mis- 
tress's door, and wait witliin for any sound or sight that might 
he possible. Sometimes she would step out with a furtive, 
noiseless step npon the gallery, and cast a quiet look round 
and below into the hall, then return again noiselessly. Rus- 
sell watched all these evidences of an anxiety as intense as her 
own with a sense of relief and encouragement. Jane was as 
eager as she was, watching over her mistress. Why was she 
thus watching! If Madam had been blameless, was it likely 
that any one would be on the alert like this! Russell herself 
was very sure of her facts. She had collected them with the 
care which hatred takes to verify its accusations; and yet cold 
donbts would trouble her, and she was relieved to ace her op- 
ponent, the devoted adherent of the woman whose well-being 
was at stake, in a state of so much perturbation and anxiety. 
It was another proof, more potent than anv of the rest. The 
passage which led to Russell's domain was bndiy lighted, and 
she could not be seen as she sat there at her post like a spy. 
She watched with an intense passion which concentrated all 
her thoughts. When she heard the faint little jar of the door 
she briglttened involuntarily. The figure of Jane — slim, dark, 
noiseless — standing out upon the gallery was comfoit to Iicr 
very soul. Tlie children were playing near. Sophy, perched 
up at the table, was cutting out pictures from a number of il- 
lustrated papers and pasting them into a book, an occnpation 
which absorbed ber. The two younger children were on the 
floor, where they went on with their pla^,\iaJti\i\m^ \a lywJn 
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other, conscious of nothing else. It had begun to rain, and 
they were kept indoors perforce. A more peaceful scene could 
not be. The fire, surrounded by the high nursery fender, 
burned warbily and brightly. In the background, at a window 
which looked out upon the park, the nursery-maid — a still fig- 
ure, like a piece of still life but for the measured movement of 
her hand — sat sewing. The little ones interchanged their 
eager little volleys of talk. They were "pretending to be" 
some of the actors in the bigger drama of life that went on 
over their heads. But their little performance was only Com- 
edy, and it was Tragedy incarnate, with hands trembling too 
much to knit the little sock which she held, with dry lips 
parted with excitement, eyes feverish and shining, and an im- 
passioned sense of power, of panic, and of guilt, that sat close 
to them in her cap and apron at the open door. 

When Rosalind's figure flitted across the vacant scene, which 
was like the stage of a theatre to Russell, her first impulse was 
to start up and secure this visitor from the still more impor- 
tant field of battle below, so as to procure the last intelligence 
how things were going; and it was with a deepened sense of 
hostility, despite, and excitement that she now saw her ap- 
proached by the rival watcher. Jane arrested the young lady 
on her way to her room, and they had an anxious conversation, 
during which first one and then both approached the railing 
of the gallery and looked over. It was all that the woman 
could do to restrain herself. What were they looking atf 
What was going on ? It is seldom that any ordinary human 
creature has the consciousness of having set such tremendous 
forces in motion. It might involve niin to her mistress, death 
to her master. The children whom she loved might be 
orphaned by her hand. But she was not conscious of any- 
thing deeper than a latent, and not painful, though exciting, 
thrill of guilt, and she was very conscious of the exultation of 
feeling herself an important party in all that was going on. 
yVhst had she done? Nothing but her duty. She had 
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f Warned a man who waa being deceived ; she 1 

n wlio had always kept so fair an appearance, but whom 
I abe, more clear-sighted than any one, had suspected from the 
I first Waa she not right in every point, doing her duty to 
f Mr. TreviHiion and the house that had sheltered her bo long i 
I Was not she indeed the bencfaetor of the bouse, preserving it 
I from shame and injury f So she said to herself, justifying ber 
n actions with an escitement which betrayed a doubi; and 
the meantime awaiting the result with passionate eagerness, 
I incapable of a thought that did not turn round this centre 
—What was to happen ! Was there an earthquake, a terrible 
I explosion, about to burst forth? The stillness was ominous 
I and dreadful to the watching woman who had put all these 
I powers in motion. She feared yet longed for the first sound 
■ of the coming ontbnrst; and yet all the while had a savage 
I exultation in her heart in the thought of having been able to 
w bring the whole world about her to such a crisis of fate. 

Jane in the meantime had stopped Rosalind, who was breath- 
ess with her nm across the park. The woman was much agi- 
I tated and trembling. "Miss Rosalind," she said, with pale 
I lips, " is there something wrong f I see Madam in the hall ; 
not with master, and lie so ill. Ob ! what is wrong — 
I what is wrong!" 

"I don't know, Jane; nothing, I hope. Papa is perhaps 
lecp, and there is some one — Mr. Blake — come to see him. 
y mother is waiting till he ia gone." 

" Oh ! that is perhaps why she is there," said Jane, with re- 
jf; then she caught the girl timidly by the arm. "You will 
Bforgiye me, Miss Rosalind; she has enemies — there are some 
lo would leave nothing undone to harm her." 
" To harm mamma !" said Rosalind, holding her head high ; 
''j'ou forget yourself, Jane, Who would harm her in this 

^ er 

Jane gave the girl a look which was full of gratitade, yet of 
Diser&ble apprehension. "You will always bo tcua \.i W(, 
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Miss Rosalind," she said ; " and oh, you have reason, for she 
has been a good mother to you." 

Rosalind looked at the woman somewhat sternly, for she 
was proud in her way. " If I did not know how fond you are 
of mamma," she said, " I should be angry. Does any one ever 
talk so of mother and daughter? That is all a matter of 
course; both that she is the best mother in the world, and 
that I am part of herself." 

Upon this Jane did what an Englishwoman is very slow to 
do. She got hold of Rosalind's hand, and made a struggle to 
kiss it, with tears. '* Oh, Miss Rosalind, God bless you ! Td 
rather hear that than have a fortune left me," she cried. " And 
my poor lady will want it all ; she will want it all 1" 

" Don't be silly, Jane. My mother wants nothing but that 
we should have a little sense. What can any one do against 
her, unless it is you and the rest annoying her by foolish anxi- 
ety about nothing. Indeed, papa is very ill, and there is reason 
enough to be anxious," the girl added, after a pause. 

In the meantime Madam Trevanion sat alone in the hall be- 
low. She received Blake, when he arrived, as we have seen, 
and she had a brief conversation with her brother-in-law, which 
agitated her a little. But when he left her, himself much agi- 
tated and not knowing what to -think, she sat down again and 
waited, alone and unoccupied ; a thing that scarcely ever in her 
full life happened to her. She, too, felt the stillness before the 
tempest. It repeated itself in her mind in a strange, fatal calm, 
a sort of cessation of all emotion. She had said to John Tre- 
vanion that she did not care what came after; and she did 
not ; yet the sense that something was being done which would 
seriously affect her future life, even though she was not suscepti- 
ble of much feeling on the subject, made the moment impres- 
sive. Calm and strong, indeed, must the nerves be of one who 
can wait outside the closed door of a room in which her fate is 
being decided, without a thrill. But a sort of false tranquillity 
— or was it perhaps the calmest of all moods, the stillness of 
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eapaiT ! — came on her as she waited. Tbere is a despair which 
I, and raves; but there is a diScrcnt kind of despair, 
^ Bot cslled forth by any great practical danger, but by a sense 
of the impossibilities of life, the powcrlcssneas of baman 
thought or action, which ia very still and says little. The Ily- 
ronic desperation is very different from that which comes into 
the heart of a woman when she atauds still amid the irrccon- 
cilablo forces of existence and feels herself helpless amid con- 
tending wills, cirenra stances, powers, which she can neither har- 
monize nor overcome. Tbe sitnation in which she stood was 
impossible. She saw no way out of it. The sharp sting of 
her present uselessness, and the sense that she liad been for the 
first time turned away from her husband's beOside, had given a 
momentary poignancy to her emotions which roused her, hut 
as tliat died away she sat and looked her position in the face 
with a calm that was appalling. This was what she had come 
to at the end of seventeen years — that her position was impos- 
sible. She did not know how to tnrn or what step to take. 
On either aide of her was a mind that did not comprehend and 
a heart that did not feel for her. She conld neither touch nor 
convince the beings upon whom her very existence depended. 
Andromeda, waiting for the monster to devour her, had at least 
the danger approaching but from one qnarter, and, on the other, 
always the possibility of « Feracus in shining armor to cleave 
the Bkie& Bot Madam had on either side of her an Infjatiablc 
fate, and no help, she thought, on earth or in heaven. For 
^nliere comes a moment in the experience of all who have felt 
^^Pny deeply, when Heaven, too, seems to fail. Praying long, 
^Bitb no visible reply, di-ains out the heart There seems noth- 
^■4ng more left to say even to God, no now argument to employ 
with him, who all the while knows better than ho can be told. 
And there she was, still, silent in her soul as well as with her 
lips, waiting, with almost a sense of ease in the thought that 
'bere was nothing more to be done, not even a prayer to he 
^d, her heart, her thoughts, her wishes, all ataadTO^ sKWeaWiv^ 
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before an impenetrable wall which stopped all cflfort. And how 
still the house was I All the doors closed, the sounds of the 
household lost in the distance of long passages and shut doors 
and curtains; nothing to disturb the stillness before the tem- 
pest should burst She was not aware of the anxious looks of 
her maid, now and then peering over the balustrade of the gal- 
lery above, for Jane's furtive footstep made no sound upon the 
thick carpet. Through the glass door she saw the clear blue 
of the sky, radiant in the wintry sunshine, but still, as wintry 
brightness is, without the flickers of light and shadow. And 
thus the morning hours went on. 

A long time, it seemed a lifetime, passed before her repose 
was disturbed. It had gi'adually got to be like an habitual 
state, and she was startled to be called back from it. The 
heavy curtain was lifted, and first Mr. Blake, then Dr. Beaton, 
came forth. The first looked extremely grave and disturbed, 
as he came out with a case of papers which he had brought 
with him in his hand. He looked at Mrs. Trevanion with a 
curious, deprecating air, like that of a man who has injured an- 
other unwillingly. They had never been friends, and Madam 
had shown her sentiments very distinctly as to those overtures 
of admiration which the young lawyer had taken upon himself 
to make to Rosalind. The politeness he showed to her on 
ordinary occasions was the politeness of hostility. But now he 
looked at her alarmed, as if he could not support her glance, 
and would fain have avoided the sight of her altogether. Dr. 
Beaton, on the other hand, came forward briskly. 

" I have just been called in to our patient," he said, ** and 
you are very much wanted, Mrs. Trevanion." 

" Does ke want me ?" she said. 

" I think so — certainly. You are necessary to him : I un- 
derstand yonr delicacy in being absent while Mr. Blake — ^" 

" Do not deceive yourself, doctor ; it was not my delicacy." 

" Come, please," said the doctor, almost impatiently ; " come 
at once." 
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r Blake stood lookiag after them till both disappeared behind 
I the curtain, then drew a. long breath, as if ^elic^■ed by her de- 
[ parture. " I wonder if she has any snspicion," he said to him- 

■clf. Then he made a long pause and walked about the hall, 
[ and considered the pictures with the eye of a man who might 
[ have to look over the inventory of them for Bale. Then he 
I added to himself, " What an old devil I" halfalond. Of whom 

it was that ho uttered this sentiment no one could tell, but it 
I came from the bottom of his heart. 

I Madam did not leave the aick-chamber again that day. She 
1 did not appear at luncheon, for which perhaps the rest were 
f thankful, as she was herself. How to look her in the face, 
[ with this mingled doubt of her aud respect for lier, nobody 
[ knew. Rosalind alone was disappointed. The doctor took 
I everything into his own banda. He was now the master of the 
I situation, and ruled everybody, " She is the best woman I ever 
I knew," he said, with fervor. " I would rather trust her with a 
I ease than any Sister in the land. I said to her that I thought 
I she would do better to stay, Mr. Trevanion was very glad to 
I get her back." 

CHAPTEit XIV. 
I As 80 often happens when all Ib prepared and ready for the 
I catastrophe, the stroke of fate was averted. That night proved 
I better than the last, and then there passed two or three quiet 
I days. It was even possible, the doctor thought, that the alarm 
I might bo a false one, and the patient go on, if tranquil and un- 
I disturbed, until, in the course of nature, another crisis prepared 
I itself or external commotion accelerated nature. He had re- 
I Oeived Lis wife back after her few hours' banishment with a 
I Sort of chuckling satisfaction, and though even his reduced and 
I enfeebled state did not make him incapable of offence, the in- 
I anlting remarks he addressed to her were no more than his or- 
■ Idinary method. Madam said nothing oS ^cm-, ^« w;i4\&ii?i. 
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strangely enongb, glad to return to her martyrdom. It was 
better, it appeared, than the sensation of being sent away. She 
was with him, without rest or intermission, the whole day and 
a great portion of the night. The two or three hours allowed 
her for repose were in the middle of the night, and she never 
stirred abroad nor tasted the fresh air through this period of 
confinement. The drives which had been her daily refreshment 
were stopped, along with every other possibility of freedom. 
In the meantime there appeared something like a fresh develop* 
ment of confidence and dependence upon her, which wrung the 
heart of the enemy in her stronghold, and made Bussell think 
her work had been all in vain. Mr. Trevanion could not, it was 
said, bear his wife out of his sight. 

It is a mistake when a dying person thus keeps all his world 
waiting. The sympathetic faculties are worn out The house- 
hold in general felt a slight sensation of resentment towards 
the sick man who had cheated them into so much interest It 
was not as if he had been a man whom his dependents loved, 
and he had defrauded them of that profound and serious in- 
terest with which the last steps of any human creature — unless 
in a hospital or other agglomeration of humanity, where indi- 
vidual characteristics are abolished — are accompanied. The 
servants, who had with a little awe attended the coming of 
death, were h&lf disappointed, half disgusted by the delay. Even 
John Trevanion, who had made up his mind very seriously and 
somewhat against his own convictions to wait " till all was over,*' 
had a sensation of annoyance : he might go on for weeks, per- 
haps for months, all the winter — " thank God !" they said, me- 
chanically ; but John could not help thinking how inconvenient 
it would be to come back — to hang on all the winter, never 
able to go anywhere. It would have been so much more con- 
siderate to get it over at once, but Reginald was never one who 
considered other people's convenience. Dr. Beaton, who had 
no desire to leave Highcourt, and who, besides, had a doctor's 
sa^lslaction in a successful fight with disease, took it much more 
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r jileasantly. Ue rubbed bis bands and expressed bis bopes of 
r " pulling " hlB patient throtigb, with much unnecessary cordiat 
1 ity. "Let us but stave off (ill trouble till spring, and there ia 
I no saying wbat may happen," iie said, jauntily. " The summer 
I will be all in hia favor, and before next winter wo may get him 
I sway." The younger members of the family took this for 
I granted, Reginald, who had been sent for from school, begged 
[ his mother another time to be sure there was some real need 

for it before summoning a fellow Iiome in the middle of the 
I half ; and Rosalind entirely recovered her spirits. The elond 
[ that had hung over the house seemed about to melt away. 

Nobody was aware of tho agitating conferences which Jane 
I Icld with her mistress in the few moments when they saw each 
t Other; or the miserable anxiety which contended in Madam's 
I mind with her evident and necessary duties. She bad bnried 
I bet troubles too long in her own bosom to exhibit tbcra now. 
I And thus the days passed slowly away ; tho patient had not 
|, yet been allowed to leave liis bed, and, indeed, was in a state of 
I Alarmbg feebleness, but that was all. 

I Rosalind was left very much to herself during these days. 
I She bad now no longer any one to go out with. Sometimes, 
I indeed, her uncle would propose a walk, but that at the most 
I occupied but a small part of tbo day, and all her usual occupa- 
L tioDs had been suspended in the general excitemeift. She took 
I to wandering about the park, where she conid stray alone as 
I much as pleased her, fearing no intrusion. A week or ten days 
I after tho visit of Mr. Blake, she was walking near tbo lake which 
1 was the pride of Highcourt, In summer the banks of this piece 
I of water were a mass of flowering shrubs, and on the little artifi- 
[ cial island in the middle was a little equally artificial cottage, the 
I creation of Rosalind's grandmother, whore still the children in 
I summer would often go to have tea. One or two boats lay at a 
V little landing-place for the purpose of transporting visitors, and 
I it was one of the pleasures of tho neighborhood, when the fami- 
I ly were absent, to visit the Bijou, as it was cai\«4. &A w«. «w^. 
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of the little lake was a road Icacliiifr from the villt^e, to which 
the public of the place had a right. It was perhaps out of 
weariness with the monotony of her lonely walks that Rosalind 
directed her steps that way on an afternoon when all was cold 
nd clear, an orange-red snnset preparing in the west, and indi- 
cations of frost in the air. The lake caught the reflection of 
the sunset blaze and was all barred with crimson and gold, with 
the steely blue of its surface coming in around and intensifying 
every tint. Rosalind walked slowly round the margin of the 
water, and thought of the happy afternoons when the children 
and their mother bad been rowed acrosK, she herself and Rex 
taking the control of the boat. The water looked tempting, 
with its bars of color, and the little red roof of the Bijou blazed 
1 the slanting light. She played with the boats at the land- 
ing-place, pushing one into the water with a half fancy to push 
forth into the lake, until it had got almost too far off to be 
pulled back again, and gave her some trouble, atancling on the 
edge of the tiny pier with an oar in her hand, to bring it back 
to its little anchorage. She was standing thus, her figure re- 
lieved against the still, shining surface of the water, when she 
heard a footstep behind her, and thinking it the man who had 
charge of the cottage and the boats, called to him without turn- 
ing round, " Come here, Dunmore ; I have loosed this boat and 
I can't get it "back — " 

The footstep advanced with a certain hesitation. Then an 
nnfamiliar voice said, " I am not Dunmore — but if yon will 
allow mo to help you — " 

She started and turned round. It was the same stranger 
whom she had already twice seen on the road. "Oh! pray 
don't let mc tronble you. Dunmore will be here directly," she 

This did not, however, prevent the yoang man from render- 
ing the necessary assistance. He got into one of the nearer 
boats, and stretching out from the bow of it, secured the stray 
pinnace. It was not a dangerous act, nor even one that gave 
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the paBser-by ranch trouble, but. Rosalind, partly out of a sense 
that slie had been nngracioua, -pariLy, perhaps — who can toll 
—out of the utter monotony of-al! aegund hor, thanked him 
with eagerness. " I am sorry to gk* ^im trouble," she said 

" It is no trouble, it is a pleasure." Was he ?oing to be so 
seusible, so judicious, as to go away af t«r this I Ho gecmed to 
intend so. lie put on his hat after bowing to bof,>[ipd .turned 
away, but then there seemed to be an after-thought mUieb struck 
him. Ho turned back agaiu, took oS hia hat again, and-said.: 
iM beg your pardon, but may I aak for Mr. Trevanion ! Tb«" 
ge news is so uncertain." 

My father isstil! very ill," said Rosalind, "but it is thought 
tbere is now some hope." 

"That is good news indeed," the stranger said. Ceilainly be 
had a most interesting face. It could not bo possible that a 
man with such a countenance was " not a gentleman," that most 
damning of all sentences. His face was refined and delicate ; _ 
hia eyes large, liquid, full of meaning, which was increased by 
the air of woakness which made them larger and brighter than 
eyes in ordinary circumstances. And certainly it was kind of 
him to be glad. 

" Oh, yes, you told roe before you knew my father," Rosalind 
said. 

" I cannot claim to know Mr. Trevanion ; but"! do know a 
member of the family very well, and I hava heard of him all 
my life." 

Rosalind was no more afraid of a young man than of an old 
woman, and ehe thought she had been unjust to this stranger, 
who, after all, notwithstanding hia rough dress, had nothing 
about him to find fault with. She said, "Yea; perhaps my 
Uncle John } In any case I am much obliged to you, both for 
helping me and for your interest in papa." 

"May I sometimes ask how be is? The villager^ are so 
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" Oh, certainly," said Rosal^ad'^ '"'tliey have a bulletin at the 
lodge, or if yon care to cptne'io' far as Ilighcourt, you will a 
ways have tho last reporti]' '■ 
"Yon are very kiii^jr T will not co; 
know that jou ofltf^Aalk in the park, 
we — chance \q mefit?'' 
This Buggeation startled Rosalind, It awoke in her again 
that vagatf-^Iarra — not, perhaps, a gentleman. But when she 
looked .at 'the eyes which were searching hers with bo sensitive 
B perception of every shade of expression, sbelieoame confused 
-."■•fcfl'did not know what to think. He was so quickly sensible 
''■._df every change that he saw he had taken a wrong step. He 
ought to have gone further, and perceived what the wrong step 
^m was, but she thought he was ptizzled and did not discover this 
^k instinctively, as a gentleDiao would have done. She withdrew 
^H a step or two involuntarily. "Oh, no," she said with gentle 
^K dignity, " I do not always walk the same way ; but yon may be 
snre of seeing the bulletin at the lodge." And with this she 
made him a courtesy and walked away, not hurrying, to show 
any alarm, but taking a path which was quite out of the way of 
the public, and where he conld not follow. Rosalind felt a little 
thrill of agitation in her as she went home. Who could ho 
be, and what did he do here, and why did he throw himself in her 
way J If she had been a girl of a vulgarly romantic imagination, 
she would no doubt have jumped at the idea of a secret ado- 
ration which had brought him to tho poor little village for her 
sake, for the chance of a passing encounter. But Rosalind was 
not of this turn of imagination, and that undefined doubt which 
wavered in her mind did a great deal to damp the wings of 
any such fancy. What he had said was almost equal to asking 
her to meet him in the park. She blushed all over at the 
thought — at the curious impossibility of it, the want of knowl- 
edge. It did not seem an insult to her, but such an incompre- 
hensible ignorance in him that she was ashamed of it ; that he 
should have been capable of such a mistake. Not a gentle- 
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n I Oh, surely he conld never, never— 
mony of those fine, refined features — -thi 
and sensitive, the eyes so eloquent— 
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And yet the testi- 
month so delicate 
of snch a different 
kind. And waa it Uncle John he know 1 But Uncle John 
}iad passed him on the road and had not known him. It was 
very strange altogether, S!ie could not bsaisli the beautiful, 
pleading eyes out of her mind. How they looked at her ! 
Tliey were almost a child's eyes in their uncertainty and wist- 
fulness, reading her face to see how for to go. And altogether 
he had the air of extreme youth, almost as young as herself, 
whieh, of course, in a man is boyhood. For what is a man of 
twenty ! ten yeai's, and more, younger and less experienced than 
a woman of that sober fige. There was a sort of yearning of 
pity in ber heart towards him, just tempered by that doubt. 
Poor boy 1 how badly he must have been brought np — how 
sadly ignorant not to know that a gentleman — And then she 
began to remember Lord Lytton's novels, some of which she 
iiad read. There wonld have been nothing out of place in 
them bad such a youtb so addressed a lady. lie was, indeed, 
not at all nnlike a young man in Lord Lytton. He interested 
her very moch, and filled her miud as she went lightly home. 
Who conld he be, and why so anxious about her father's health ? 
or was that merely a reason for addressing her — a way, perhaps 
he thought, of securing her acquaintance, making up some sort 
of private understanding between them. Had not Rosalind 
heard somewhere that a boy was apt to select a much older 
woman as the object of his first admiration ! Perhaps that 
might furnish an explanation for it, for he must be very young, 
not more than a boy. 

When she got home her first step into the house was enough 
to drive every thought of this description out of her mind. 
She was aware of the change before sho could ask — before she 
saw even a servant of whom to inquire. The hall, at! the rooms, 
were vacant. She could find nobody, until, coming back after 
ineffectual search, she met Jane coming away from the sick- 
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room, carrying various things that had been nsed there. Jane 
shook her head in answer to Rosalind's question. " Oh, very 
bad again — worse than ever. No one can tell what has brought 
it on. Another attack, worse' than any he has had. I think, 
Miss Rosalind," Jane said, drawing close with a tremalons shrill 
whisper, "it was that dreadful woman that had got in again 
the moment my poor lady's back was turned." 

" What dreadful woman ?" 

" Oh, Russell, Miss Rosalind. My poor lady came out of the 
room for five minutes — I don't think it was five minutes. She 
was faint with fatigue ; and all at once we heard a cry. Oh, it 
was not master, it was that woman. There she was, lying at 
the room door in hysterics, or whatever you call them. And 
the spasms came on again directly. I pushed her out of my 
lady's way ; she may be lying there yet, for anything I know. 
This time he will never get better. Miss Rosalind," Jane said. 

" Oh, do not say so — do not say so," the girl cried. He had 
not been a kind father nor a generous master. But such was 
the awe of it, and the quivering sympathy of human nature, 
that even the woman wept as Rosalind threw herself upon her 
shoulder. The house was full of the atmosphere of death. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Russell meant no harm to her master. In the curious con- 
fusion which one passionate feeling brings into an undisciplined 
mind, she had even something that might be called afEection 
for Mr. Trevanion, as the victim of the woman she hated. 
Something that she called regard for him was the justification 
in her own mind of her furious antipathy to his wife. And 
after all her excitement and suspense, to be compelled to wit- 
ness what seemed to her the triumph of Madam, the quieting 
down of all suspicions, and her return, as more than ever indis- 
pensable, to the bedside of her husband, drove the woman al- 
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JaoBt to madness. How she lived tbrongb the weob and ex- 

lecuted Ler various dutieB, as in ordinary times, slic did not 

I Inow. The children suffered more or less, but not so much 

might be supposed. For to Russell's perverted perception 

e children were hers more than their motber'B, and she loved 

I them in Ler way, while she hated Mrs. Trevanion. Indeed, 

■ the absorption of Madam in the sick-room left them very 

I much in Kussell's influence, and, on the surface, more evidently 

f .attached to her than to the mother of whom they saw so little. 

Y suffered from the excitement that disturbed her tem- 

Jper, as well as other things, it was in a very modified degree, 

I and they were indulged and caressed by moments, as much as 

F they were hustled and scolded at others. The nursery -maids, 

indeed, found Russell unbearable, and communicated to each 

other their intention to complain as soon as Madam conld be 

supposed able to listen to them ; if not, to give notice at once. 

But they did not tell for very much in the house, and the nurse 

loncealed snceessfully enough from all but them the devouring 

Pflxcitement which was in her. It was the afternoon hour, when 

latnre b at its lowest, and when excitement and suspense are 

supportable, that Bussell found her next opportunity. 

I She had gone down-stairs, seeking she knew not what — looking 

Vfor something new — a little relief to the strain of suspense, 

when she suddenly saw the door of the sick-room open and 

VUrs. Trevanion come out. She did not stop to ask herself 

I what she was to gain by risking an outbreak of fury from her 

tnd of blame and reproach from every side, by intrud- 

Ving upon the invalid. The temptation was too strong to be 

■»eaisted. She opened the door without leaving herself time 

rto think, and went in. 

Then terror seized her. Mr. Trevanion was propped up in 

his bed, a pair of fiery, twinkling eyes, full of the suspicion 

and curiosity that were natural to him, peering out of the skel- 

I eton head, which was ghastly with illness and emaciation. 

Nothing escaped the fierce vitality of those eyes. He saw the 
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movement of the door, the sudden appnrition of the excited 
face, at first fio eager and curious, then blanched with terror. 
He was himself comparatively at ease, in a moment of vacancy 
in which there was neither present suffering enough to occupy 
him, nor anything else to amuse hia restless soul. " Halio !" 
he cried, aa aoon as he saw her; "come in — come in. You 
have got something more to tell me J Faithful woman — faith- 
ful to your master 1 Come in; there is just time before Madam 
comes back to hear what yon have to say." 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said the valet, who had tatcn 
Madam's place, " but the doctor's orders is — " 

" What do I care for the doctor's orders ! Get out of the 
way and let Russell in. Here, woman, you have got news for 
me. A faithfnl servant, who won't conceal from her master 
what he ought to know. Out, Jenltins, and let the woman 
come in." 

Ho raised himself up higher in his bed ; the keen angles of 
his knees seemed to rise to his chin. He waved impatiently 
his skeleton hands. The valet made wild signs at the intruder, 
" Can't you go away 1 You'll kill him !" he cried in a hoarse 
whisper. " Come in — come in I" shrieked the skeleton in the 
bed, in all the excitement of opposition. Then it was that 
Russell, terrified, helpless, distracted, gave that cry which echoed 
through all the house, and brought Dr. Beaton rushing from 
one side and Mra. Trevanion from the other. The woman had 
fallen at the door of the room in hysterics, as Jane said, a seiz- 
ure for which all the attendants, absorbed in a more immediate 
danger, felt the highest contempt. She was pushed out of the 
way, to be succored hy the maids, who had been brought by 
the cry into the adjacent passage, in high excitement to know 
what was going on. But Russell could not throw any tij^ht 
upon what had happened even when she came to herself. She 
could only sob and cry, with starts of nervous panic. Slie had 
done nothing, and yet what had she done) She bad not said 
a word to him, and yet — It was soon understood throughout 
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ftll the bonae tbat Mr. Trevanion bad another of his attAcks, 

and that Dr. Beaton did not think ho could ever rally again. 

The room where the patient lay was very large and open. 
It had once heca the billiard-room of the house, and bad been 
prepared for him when it was fonnd no longer expedient that 
ho should go up and down even the easy, luxuriously carpeted 
stairs of Higheourt, There was one lai^ window filling almost 
one Bide of the room, without curtaina or even blind, and which 
was now thrown open to admit the air fnlly. The door, too, 
was open, and the draught of fresh, cold, wintry air blowing 
through made it more like a hillaido than a room in a sheltered 
house. Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Trevanion stood by the bed, 
waving a laigo fan, to get more air into the panting and strati- 
gling lungs. On the other side of the bed the doctor stood, 
with tlio bony wrist of the patient in liis warm, living grasp. 
It seemed to be Death in person with whom these anxiooa 
luinistrants were struggling, rather than a dying man. Other 
figures flitted about in the background, Jane bringing, with 
noiseless understanding, according to the signs the doctor 
mode to her, the things he wanted — now a spoonful of stim- 
ulant, now water to moisten his lips. Dead silence reigned in 
the room ; the wind blew through, fluttering a bit of paper on 
the table ; the slight beat of tlie fan kept a vibration in the air. 
Into this terrible scene Rosalind stole trembling, and after her 
her uncle; they shivered with the chill blast which swept over 
the others unnoticed, and stil! more with the sight of the gasp- 
ing and straggle. Rosalind, unused to suffering, hid her face 
in her hands. She could do nothing. Jane, who knew what 
was wanted, was of more nse than she. She stood timidly at 
the foot of the bed, now looking up for a moment at what she 
could see of her dying father, now at the figure of his wife 
against the light, never intermitting for a moment her dreadful, 
iitonotonona exercise. Mr. Trevanion was seated almost up- 
right in the midst of his pillows, laboring in that laet terrible 
straggle for breath, for death, not for life. 
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He bad cried out at first in broken gasps for *'Tbe woman 
— tbe woman ! Sbe's got something — to tell me. Something 
more — to tell me. I'll hear it — I'll he-ar it — I'll know — every- 
thing !" he now shrieked, waving his skeleton arms to keep 
them away, and struggling to rise. But these efforts soon gave 
way to the helplessness of nature. His cries soon sank into a 
hoarse moaning, his struggles to an occasional wave with his 
arms towards the door, an appeal with his eyes to the doctor, 
who stood over him inexorable. Every agitating movement 
had dropped before Bosalind came in into the one grand effort 
for breath. That was all that was left him in this world to 
struggle for. A man of so many passions, who had got every- 
thing he had set his heart on in life : a little breath now, which 
the November breeze, the winnowing of the air by the great 
fan, every aid that could be used, could not bring to his pant- 
ing lungs. Who can describe the moment when nurses and 
watchers, and children and lovers stand thus awed and silent, 
seeing the struggle turn into a fight for death — not against it : 
feeling their own hearts turn, and their prayers, to that which 
hitherto they have been resisting with all that love and skill 
and patience can do ? Nature is strong at such a time. Few 
remember that the central figure has been an unkind husband, 
a careless father; they remember only that he is going away 
from them into darkness unfathomable, which they can never 
penetrate till they follow ; that he is theirs, but soon will be 
theirs no more. ^ 

Then there occurred a little pause ; for the first moment Dr. 
Beaton, with a lifted finger and eyes suddenly turned upon the 
others, was about to say, " All is over," when a faintly renewed 
throb of the dying pulse under his finger contradicted him. 
There was a dead calm for a few moments, and then a faint 
rally. The feverish, eager eyes, starting out of their sockets, 
seemed to calm, and glance with something like a dim percep- 
tion at John Trevanion and Eosalind, who approached. Rosa- 
lind, entirely overcome by emotion and the terrible excitement 
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oF witnessing snch ao event, dropped down on her knees hy 
the bedside, where with n alight flieltering of the eyelids her 
father's look seemed to follow her. But in the act that look 
was arrested by the form of his wife, standing always in the 
same position, waving the fan, sending wafts of air to him, the 
last and only thing he now wanted. His eyes steadied then 
with a certain meaning in tliem— a last gleam which gradnally 
strengthened. He looked at her iaxedly, with what in a person 
less exhausted would have been a wave of the hand towards 
her. Then there was a faint movement of the lips. " John !" 
was it perhaps! or "Look!" Then the words became more 
andible. " She's — good n arse— faithful — Air 1— stands — hours 
— bnt — " Then the look softened a little, the voice grew 
stronger ; " I'm — almost — sorry — " it said. 

For what — for what! In the intense stillness every feeble 
Bjllable WHS heard. Only a minute or two more was left to 
make amends for the cruelty of a life. The spectators held 
their breath. As for the wife, whose life perhaps hung npon 
these syllables as much as his did, she never moved or spoke, 
bnt went on fanning, fanning, supplying to him these last bil- 
lows of air for which he labored. Suddenly a change caroo 
Aver the dying face, the eyes with all their old eagerness turned 
to the doctor, asking pitifully — was it for help in the last mis- 
erable strain of nature, this terrible eSort to die ! 

Mrs. Trevanion seemed turned into stone. She stood and 
fonned after all need was over, solemnly winnowing the cold, 
penetrating air, wbich was touched with the additional chill 
of night, in waves towards the still lips which had done with 
that medium of life. To see her standing there, as if she had 
fainted or become unconscious, yet stood at her post still ex- 
ercisiog that strange mechanical office, was the most terrible 
of all. The doctor came round and took her by the arm, and 
took the fan out of her hand. 

There's no more need for that," he cried in a broken voice '.. 
t more need. Let us hope he is gone to taWtt ?Cw "CiiOTi, o-aw-" 
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le was BO strained nod stupefied that sbo scarcely seemed 
aderstaod this. " Huah !" she said, pulling it from bia 
hands, " I tell you it does him good," She had recovered the 
fan again and begun to put it in motion, when her eyes sud- 
denly opened wide and fixed upon the dead face. She looked 
round upon them all with a great solemnity, yet Biirprise. "My 
husband is dead !" she said. 

'Grace," said John Trevanion, "come away. Tou have 
done everything up to the last moment. Come, now, and rest 
for the sake of the living. He needs you no more." 

He was himself very much moved. That which liad been 
so long looked for, so often delayed, came now with all the 
force of a surprise. Rosalind, in an agony of tears, with her 
face hidden in the coverlid ; Madam standing there, tearless, 
solemn, with alas, ho feared, still worse hefore ber than any- 
thing she divined ; the young fatherless children outside, the 
boy at Bchoo!, the troubles to be gone through, all rushed upon 
John Trevanion as he stood there. In a moment he who had 
been the object of all thought had abdicated or been dethroned, 
and even his brother thought of him no more. " For the sake 
of the living," he repeated, taking his sister-in-law by the arm. 
The touch of her was like death ; she was cold, frozen where 
she stood — penetrated by the wintry chill and by the passing 
of that chiller presence which had gone by her — but she did 
not resist. She suffered him to lead her away. She sank into 
a chair in the hall, as if she had no longer any power of her 
own. There she sat for a little while unmoving, and then cried 
out suddenly, "For the living! — for which of the living! It 
would be better for the living if you would bury me with hira, 
he and I in one grave." 

Her voice was almost harsh in this sudden cry. What was 
it — a lie, or the truth! That a woman who bad been bo out- 
raged and tormented should wish to be buried with her hus- 
band seemed to John Trevanion a thing impossible j sod yet 
tberg waa no fahehaoA in her face. He did not know what to 
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ilink or snj-. After a moment lie went away and left her alono 
with her — what ! — her grief, her widowhood, her mourning — or 
^ vras it only a physical frame lliat could bear no more, the fail- 
me of nature, altogether exhausted and worn out) 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" The mother might have managed better, Rosio — why wasn't 

[ sent for ) I'm the eldest and the heir, and I ought to have 

sen here. Poor old papa — he would miss me, I know. Ho 

s fond of me because I was the biggest, He used to tell me 

■ Ihinge, I onght to have been sent for. Why didn't she send 

for me, Rosalind !" 

" I have told jou before, Rex. We did not know. When I 
went out in the afternoon he was better and all going well ; 
and when I came back — I had only been in the park — he was 
dying. Oh, you should be rather glad you were not there. He 
took no notice of any one, and death is terrible. I never un- 
derstood what it w.ia — " 

Reginald was silent for a iittle. He was sufficiently awe- 
stricken even now hy the sensation of the closed shutters and 
^rkened house. "' That may be," he said, in a softened voice, 
^Ur^at though yon did not know, she would knovp, Rosie. Do 
^HoD think she wanted me not to be there? Russell says — " 
^« "Don't speak to me of that woman, Rer. She killed my 
father — " 

" Oh, come, Rosie, don't talk n^ 

she kill him t She wanted to tell bin 

f he ought to have known. It was 

e boy, with decision. 
I They were sitting together in on 
" " "n the restless state of queruloi 
) which enforced seclusion, darkness, and the cessation of 
) active occupation warp natural sovrovi m ftift \khA »i^ *■ 



■uknow. How could 
1 something that apparent- 
ikat that killed him," said 

e of the dark rooms; Regi- 
ind petulant u 
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young creature full of life and movement ; Rosalind in the par- 
tially soothed exhaustion of strong but simple natural feeling. 
When she spoke of her father the tears came ; but yet already 
this great event was over, and her mind was besieged, by mo- 
ments, with thoughts of the new life to come. There were 
many things to think of. Would everything go on as before 
under the familiar roof, or would there be some change ? And 
as for herself, what was to be done with her ? Would they try 
to take her from the side of her mother and send her away 
among strangers? Mrs. Trevanion had retired after her hus- 
band's death to take the rest she wanted so much. For twenty- 
four hours no one had seen her, and Jane had not allowed even 
Rosalind to disturb the perfect quiet. Since then she had ap- 
peared again, but very silent and self-absorbed. She was not 
less affectionate to Rosalind, but seemed further away from her, 
as if something great and terrible divided them. When even 
the children were taken to their mother they were frightened 
and chilled by the dark room and the cap which she had put 
on over her beautiful hair, and were glad when the visit was 
over and they could escape to their nursery, where there was 
light, and many things to play with. Sometimes children are 
the most sympathetic of all living creatures ; but when it is not 
so, they can be the most hard-hearted. In this case they were 
impatient of the quiet, and for a long time past had been little 
accustomed to be with their mother. When she took the two 
little ones into her arms, they resigned themselves with looks 
half of fright at each other, but were very glad, after they had 
hugged her, to slip down and steal away. Sophy, who was too 
old for that, paced about and turned over everything. " Are 
those what are called widow's caps, mamma ? Shall you always 
wear them all your life, like old Widow Harvey, or will it only 
be just for a little while ?" In this way Sophy made herself a 
comfort to her mother. The poor lady would turn her face to 
the wall and weep, when they hurried away, pleased to get free 
ol her. And when Reginald came home, he had, after the first 
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burst of childish tears, taken something of the high tone of the 
" of tbe house, resentful of not having been called in time, 
and disposed to resist the authority of Uncle John, who was 
only a younger brother. Madam had not got much comfort 
from her children, nnd between her and Rosalind there was a 
distance which wrung the girrs heart, but which she did not 
know bow to aurmoimt. 

"Don't yoii know," Reginald said, "that there waa some- 
thing that Ruasell had to tell him ! She will not tell me what 
it was ; but if it was her dnty to tell him, bow could it be her 
fault?" 

" As soon as mamma is well enough to think of anything, 
Eussell must go away." 

"Tou are so prejudiced, Rosalind. It does not matter to 
, it is a long time since I had anything to do with her," 
Bud the boy, who waa so conscious of being the heir, " But 
for the sake of the little ones I shall object to that." 
You I" cried Rosalind, with amazement. 
You must remember," said the boy, " that things are 
changed now. The mother, of course, will have it all in her 
hands (I snppose) for a time. But it is I who sm the head. 
And when she knows that I object — " 

" Reginald," his sister cried ; " oh, how dare you speak so i 
What have you to do with it? — a boy at school." 

A flush came over his face. Ho was half ashamed of him- 
•elf, yet uplifted by hia new honors. " I may be at school — 
and not — very old ; but I am Trevanion of Ilighcourt now, I 
am the head of the family, whatever Uncle John may say." 

Rosalind looked at her young brother for some time without 
saying anything, with an air of surprise. She said at last with 
A aigh, "Yon are very disappointing. Rex. I think most peo- 
ple are. One looks for something so different. I thought you 
vonld be sorry for mamma and think of her above everything, 

It it is of yourself you are thinking. Trevanion of High- 

iitrt ! I thought people had the decenc'^ to ■wkiX. »\,Vm^ ■««.- 
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^m til — Papa is in the bouse still," she added, with an oyerflow 
^m of tenrs. 

^M At this Keginald, who was not without heart, felt a sudden 

^H constriction in his throat, and Lis eyes filled too. " I didn't 
^V mean," he said, faltering, " to forget papa." Then, after a pause, 
^1 he added, " Mamma, after all, won't be so very much cut up, 
^H Kosie. ITe — bullied her awfully. I wouldn't say a word, but 
^M be did, you know. And so I thought, perhaps, she might get 
^M over it — easier — " 

^B To this argument what could Rosalind reply ? It was not a 

^H moment to say it, yet it was true. She was confused between 

^V the claims of vcrticity and that most natitra! superstition of the 

^* heart which is wounded by any censure of the dead. She cried 

a little ; she eould not make any reply. Mrs. Trevanion did 

not show any sign of taking it easily. The occnpatior 

life was gone. That which had filled all her time a 

»faad been removed entirely from her. If love had survived in 
her through all that selfishness and cruelty could do lo destroy 
it, such miracles have been known. At all events, the change 
was one to which it was hard to adapt herself, and the diffi- 
culty, the pain, the disruption of all her habits, even, perhaps, 
the unaccustomed thrill of freedom, had such a confusing and 
painful eScct upon her as produced all the appearances of grief. 
This was what Rosalind felt, wondering within herself whether, 
after all she had borne, her mother would in reality " get over 
it easier," as Reginald said — a suggestion which plunged her 
into fresh fields of unaccustomed thought when Reginald left 
her to make a half-clan destine visit to the stables ; for neither 
grief nor decorum could quench in the boy's heart the natural 
need of something to do. Rosalind longed to go and throw 
herself at her mother's feet, and claim her old place as closest 
counsellor and confidante. But then she paused, feeling that 
there was a natural barrier between them. If it should prove 
true that her father's death was a relief to bis oppressed and 
I imealted wife, that was a secret which never, never could be 
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breathed in Rosalind's ear. It seemed to the girl, in the abso- 
luteness of her youth, as if tbis must always stand between 
them, a bar to their intercourse, which once bad no barrier, no 
subjects that might not be freely discussed. When she came 
to think of it, she remembered that her father never had been 
touched upon as a subject of discussion between them; but 
that, indeed, was only natural. For Rosalind had known no 
other phase of fatherhood, and had grown up to believe that 
this was the natural development. When men were strong and 
, well, no doubt they were more genial ; but sick and suffering, 
what so natural as that wives and daughters, and more especial- 
ly wives, should be subject to all their caprices 1 These were the 
^ conditions under which life had appeared to her from her earii- 
<eBt consciousness, and she bad never learned to criticise them. 
JShe bad been indignant at times and taken violently Mrs. Trc- 
vanion's side; but with the principle of the life Rosalind had 
never quarrelled. She had known nothing else. Now, however, 
in the light of these revelations, and the penetration of ordinary 
light into the conditions of her own existence, she had began 
to understand belter. But the awakening had been very pain- 
ful. Life itself had stopped short and its thread was broken. 
She could not tell in what way it was to be pieced together 

^ again. 
Nothing could be more profoundly serious than the aspect 
of Uncle John as he went and came. It is not cheerful work 
at any time to make all the dismal arrangements, to provide 
for the clearing away of a life with all its remains, and m.ake 
room for the new on the top of the old. But something more 
than this was in John Trevanion's face. He was one of the 
executors of his brother's will; he and old Mr. Blake, the 
lawyer, who had come over to Highcourt, and held what seemed 
a very agitating consultation in the library, from which the old 
lawyer came forth " looking as if he had been crying," Sophy 
had reported to her sister. " Do gentlemen ever cry (" that 
iaquisitiTe yonng person hadadded. M.t.^\atB^wA&.w*.'«iWi* 
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of the family, would not take luncheon, or pause for a moment 
after he had completed his business, but kept his dog-cart 
standing at the door, and hurried off as soon as ever the con- 
ference was over, which seemed to make John Trevanion^s 
countenance still more solemn. As Reginald went out. Uncle 
John came into the room in which Rosalind was sitting. 
There was about him, too, a little querulousness, produced by 
the darkened windows and the atmosphere of the shut-up house. 

"Where is that boy?" he said, with a little impatience. 
" Couldn't you keep him with you for once in a way, Rosa- ^ 
lind ? There is no keeping him still or out of mischief. I did 
hope that you could have exercised a little influence over him 
— ^at this moment at least.'' 

" I wish I knew what to do. Uncle John. Unless I amuse 
him I cannot do anything ; and how am I to amuse him just 
now ?" 

" My dear," said Uncle John, in the causeless irritation of 
the moment, " a woman must learn to do that whether it is 
possible or not. Better that you should exert yourself a little 
than that he should drift among the grooms, and amuse him- 
self in that way. If this was a time to philosophize, I might 
say that's why women in general have such hard lives, for we 
always expect the girls to keep the boys out of mischief, with- 
out asking how they are to do it." When he had said this, 
he came and threw himself down wearily in a chair close to the 
little table at which Rosalind was sitting. " Rosie," he said, 
in a changed voice, " we have got a terrible business before us. 
I don't know how we are to get out of it My heart fails me 
when I think — ^" 

Here his voice stopped, and he threw himself forward upon 
the table, leaning his elbow on it, and covering his face with 
his hand. 

" You mean — Wednesday, Uncle John ?" She put out her 

hand and slid it into his, which rested on the table, or rather 

placed it, apiall and white, upon the brown, clinched band, with 
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standiDg out upon it, with which he had almoet 
struck the table. Wednesday was the day appointed for the 
funeral, to which, as a matter of course, lialf the county was 
coming. She pressed her nnele'a hand softly with hera. 
There was a faint movement of surprise in her mind that he, 
so strong, so capable of everything that had to bo done, should 
feel it so. 

He gave a groan. " Of what comes after," he said. " I 
can't tell you what a terrible thing we have to do. God help 
that poor woman ! God forgive her if she has done wrong, for 
she has a ornel punishment to bear." 

" Mamma !" ericd Rosalind, with blanched lips. 

He made no distinct reply, but sat there silent, with a sort 
of despair in the pose of every limb. " God knows what we 
are all to do," he said, "for it will aSect us all. You, poor 
child, you will have to judge for yourself, I don't mean to 
Bay or suggest anything. You will have to show what mettle 
is in you, Rosalind ; you as well as the rest." 

"What is this ten-ihle thing?" said Rosalind. "Oh, Uncle 
John, can't yon tell me ! Yon make mc wretched ; I fancy I 
don't know what." 

John Trevanion raised himself from the table. His face 
was quite colorless. " Nothing that you can fear will be so 
bad as the reality," he said. "I cannot tell you now. It 
wonld be wrong to say anything till she knows ; bnt I am as 
weak as a child, Hosie. I want your hand to help me; poor 
little thing, there is not much strength in it. That hour with 
old Blake this morning has been too much both for bira and 

"Is it something in the willP' cried Rosalind, almost in a 
f whisper. He gave a little nod of assent, and got up and be- 
] gan to pace about the room, as if he had lost power to control 
[ himself. 

" Charley Blake will not show. Ho is ashamed of his share 
Mn it; but I suppose he could do i\ot\\mg. W.V'as. tosi&b.Vx-kv 
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^M ill, the father saya. There's somctLiog — in Dante, is it! — 
^B sbont men hein g possessed by an evil spirit after their real soul 
^H is gone. I wonder if that is true. It would almost be a sort 
^H of relief to believe — " 

^M " Uncle John, yon are not speaking of my father !" 

^p " Don't ask any questions, Rosalind. Haven't I told you I 

can't answer you! The fact is, I am distracted with one thing 
and another, all the business coming upon me, and I can't tell 
what I am saying. Where is that toy !" 

»" I think he has gone to the stables, Uncle John. It is hard 
upon him, being always used to the open air. He doesn't know 
what to do. There ia nothing to amuse him," 
" Oh, to be sure, it is necessary that his young lordeLip 
should be amused," cried John, with something like a snarl of 
disgust. " Can't yon manage to keep him in tbe bouse at least, 
with your feminine inflnence that we hear so much of ! Bet- 
ter anywhere than among those grooms, hearing tflles, perhaps 
— Roaie, forgive me," he cried, coming up to her suddenly, 
stooping over her and kissing her, " if I snap and snarl even at 
you, my dear; but I am altogether distracted, and don't know 
what I am saying or doing. Only, for God's sake, danco or 
sing, or play cards, or anything, it does not matter what yon 
do, it will be a pious ofhce ; only keep him in-doora, where 
he will hear no gossip; that would be the last aggravation; 
or go and take him out for a walk, it will be better for yon 
both to get into the fresh air." 
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Thus a whole week of darkness and depression passed away. 

Mr. Trevanion was a great personage in the county. It was 

fit that all honor should be done him. All the greatest persona 

in the neighborhood had to be convened to condnct him in due 

' «&/(? io bia other dwelling among the marbles of the mauao- 



IcDm whicL Lis fathers had bnilt. It hoA been necessary to 
arrange a day that would suit everybody, so that nothing 
should be subtracted from thia eonduding grandeur; and ac- 
cordingly Highcourt remained, so to speak, in its suit of sables, 
with blinds drawn down and shutters closed, as if darkness had 
veiled this part of the earth. And, indeed, as it was the end 
of November, the face of the sky was dim with clouds, and 
heavy mists gathered over the trees, adding a deeper gloom to 
the ahut-up house within. Life seemed to be congealed in the 
silent rooms, except when broken by such an outburst of im- 
pasMoned feeling as that which John Trevanion had betrayed 
to Eosalind. Perhaps this relieved liim a little, but it put a 
borden of vague misery upon her which her youth was quite 
^ unequal to bear. She awaited the funeral with feverish escite- 
L ntent, and a terror to which she could give no form. 

The servants in a house ate the only gainers on such an oc- 
casion: they derive a kind of pleasure from such a crisis of 
family fate. Blinds ara not necessarily drawn down in the 
housekeeper's room, and the servants' hall is exempt from those 
heavier decorums which add a gloom above-stairs ; and there is 
a great deal to talk about in the tragedy that is past and in the 
new arrangements that are to come, while all the details of a 
grand funeral give more gratification to the humbler members 
of the family, whose hearts are little affected, than they can be 
expected to do to those more immediately concerned. There was 
a stir of sombre pleasure throughout the house in preparation 
k for the great ceremony which was being talked of over all the 
I county: though Dorrington and his subordinates bore counte- 
I sancea more solemn than it is possible to portray, even that 
I Ntlemnity was part of the gloomy festival, and the current of 
[ life below was quickened by the many comers and goers whoso 
~ 3 it was to provide everything that could show " respect " 
[ to the dead. Undertakers are not cheerful persons to think of, 
I but they brought with them a great deal of commotion wliich 
I was far from disagreeable, much eating and. dtvaitSs^, ^v.?^. «6i? 
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ditional activity everywhere. New mourning liveries, dresses 
for the maids, a flutter of newness and general acquisition 
lightened the bustle that was attendant upon the greater event. 
Why should some score of people mourn because one man of 
bad temper, seen perhaps once or twice a day by the majority, 
by some never seen at all, had been removed from the midst 
of them ? It was not possible ; and as everything that is out 
of the way is more or less a pleasure to unembarrassed minds, 
there was a thrill of subdued satisfaction, excitement, and gen- 
eral complacency, forming an unfit yet not unnatural back- 
ground to the gloom and anxiety above. The family assem- 
bled at their sombre meals, where there was little conversation 
kept up, and then dispersed to their rooms, to such occupations 
as they could find, conversation seeming impossible. In any 
case a party at table must either be cheerful — which could not 
be looked for — or bo silent, for such conversation as is natural 
while still the father lies dead in the house is not to be main- 
tained by a mixed company around a common meal. 

The doctor, who, of course, was one of the party, did his 
best to introduce a little variety into the monotonous meetings, 
but John Trevanion's sombre countenance at the foot of the 
table was enough to have silenced any man, even had not the 
silence of Mrs. Trevanion and the tendency of Rosalind to sud- 
den tears been enough to keep him in check. Dr. Beaton, 
however, was Reginald's only comfort. They kept up a run- 
ning talk, which perhaps even to the others was grateful, as 
covering the general gloom. Reginald had been much subdued 
by hearing that he was to return to school as soon as the fu- 
neral was over. He had found very little sympathy with his 
claims anywhere, and he was very glad to fall back upon the 
doctor. Indeed, if Highcourt was to be so dull as this. Rex 
could not but think school was far better. " Of course, I never 
meant," he said to his sister, " to give up school — a fellow can't 
do that. It looks as if he had been sent away. And now there's 
tliose tiresome ajra/ninations for everything, even the Guards." 
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" We shall be vcFy dull for a long time," said Rosalind. 
"How could it be possible otherwise! But you will cheer us 
line home for the holidays; and, oh, Rex, you 
must always stand by mamma I" 

" By mamma !" Rex said, with some surprise. " Why, she 
will be very well off — better off than any of ub." lie had not 
any chivalrous feeling about his mother. Such a feeling wo 
all think should spring up spontaneously in a boy's bosom, es- 
pecially if he has seen his mother ill-used and oppressed ; but, 
as a matter of fact, this assumption is by no means to be de- 
pended on. A boy ia at least as likely to copy a father who 
rails against women, and against the one woman in particaiar 
who is his wife, as to follow a v^ac general rule, which he has 
never seen pat in practice, of respect and tender reverence for 
woman, Reginald had known his mother as the doer of every- 
thing, the endurcr of everything. He had never heard that 
she had any weakness to be considered, and had never contem- 
plated the idea that she should be put upon a pedestal and 
worshipped ; and if be did not hit by insight of nature upon 

^8ome happy medium between the two, it was not, perhaps, his 
fault. In the meantime, at all events, no sentiment on the 
mhject inspired his boyish bosom. 
Mrs. Trcvanion, as these days went on, resumed gradually 
her former habits, so far as was possible in view of the fact 
that all her married life had been devoted to her husband's ser- 
vice, and that she had dropped one by one every pursuit that 
L;feparated her from him. The day before the funeral she came 
Knto the little morning-room in which Rosalind was sitting, and 
F^rew a chair to tha fire. "I had almost forgotten the exist- 
ence of this room," she said. " So many things have dropped 
away from me. I forget what I used to do. What used I to 
do, Rosalind, before — " 

She looked up with a pitiful smile. And, indeed, it seemed 
a both of them as if they had not sat quietly togethei', undi^ 
tarbed, for years. 
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" You have always done — everything for everybody — as long 
aa I can remember," said Rosalind, with tender enthusiasm. 

She shook her head. "I don't think it hiis come to much 
nae. I have been thinking over my life, over and over, these 
few days. It has not been veiy anccesaful, Rosalind. Some- 
thing has always spoiled tny beat efforts, I wonder if other 
people feel the same! Not yon, my dear, you know nothing 
about it ; yon must not answer with your protestations. Look- 
ing back, I can see how it has always failed somehow. It is a 
curious thing to stand still, so living as I am, and look back 
upon my life, and sum it up as if it were past." 

" It is because a chapter of it is past," said Rosalind. " Oh, 
mamma, I do not wonder ! And you have stood at your post 
till the last moment ; no wonder you feel as if everything were 
over," 

"Yes, I stood at my post; but perhaps another kind of 
woman would have soothed him when I irritated him. Your 
father — was not kind to me, Rosalind — " 

The girl rose and put her arms round Mrs. Trevanion's neck 
and kissed her. " No, motlier," she said. 

"He was not kind. And yet, now that he has gone out of 
my life I feel as if nothing were left. People will think me a 
hypocrite. They will say I am glad to be free. But it is not 
so, Rosalind, remember: man and wife, even when they wound 
each otlier every day, cannot be nothing to each other. My 
occupation is gone ; I feel like a wreck cast upon the shore." 

"Mother I how can yon say that when we are all here, your 
children, who can do nothing without jou !" 

"My children — which children!" she said, with a wildncss 
in her eyes as if she did not know what she was saying; and 
then she returned to her metaphor, like one thinking aloud; 
" like a wreck — that perhaps a fierce, high sea may seize f^ain, 
a high tide, and drag out upon the waves once more. I won- 
der if I could heat and buffet those waves again as I used to do, 
and fight foe my life — " 
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great trouble 



" Oil, mother, liow conld that ever be ! — there i; 

ic gets figurative when one ia i 

I — what your father used to call theatrica!, Rosalind. He said 

very sharp things — oh, things that cut like a knife. But I was 

not without fault any more than lie ; there is one matter in 

whiclt I have not kept faith with him, I should liko to t«ll 

t you, to see what jou think. I did not quite keep faith with 

~ made him a promise, and — I did not keep it. He had 

Ij^me reason, tiiough he did not know it, in all the angry things 

|])e said." 

Rosalind did not know what to reply; her heart beaThigh 
Ivith expectation. She took her stcpmother^s hand between 
Hhcrs, and waited, her very ears tingling, for the nest word. 

"I have had no success in that," Mrs. Trevanion said, in the 

me dreary way, " in that no more than the rest I have not 

me well with anything ; except," she said, looking up with a 

faint smile and brightening of her countenance, " you, Rosalind, 
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all of yours, mother," cried the girl ; " don't disown 
me, for I shall always claim you — always! You are all the 
mother I have ever known." 

Then they held each other close for a moment, clinging one to ' 
the other. Could grief have appeared more natural f The wife 
and daughter, in their deep mourning, comforting each other, 
taking a little courage from their union — yet how many strange, 
nnknown elements were involved. But Mrs. Trevanion said no 
^ore of the confidence she had seemed on the point of giving, 
ihe rose shortly after and went away, saying she was restless 
and could not do anything, or even stay still in one place. "I 
valk about my room and frighten Jane, but that ia all I can do," 

"Stay here, mamma, with me, and walk about, or do what 
you please. I understand you better than Jane," 

Mrs. Trevanion shook her head ; but whether it was to eon- 
tradiet that last assertion or merely because she could not re- 
'inain, it was impossible to say, " To-motiof " ^«i ?»A," "^'i^- 
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bo the end, and, perliaps, Ihe beginning. I feel as if all would 
be over to-morrow. After that, Rosalind — " 

She went awsy with the words on her lips. " After to-mor- 
row," And to Rosalind, too, it seemed as if her powers of en- 
durance -were nearly ended, and to-morrow would fill up the 
sum. But then, what was that further myateriouB trouble which 
Uncle John feared ? 

Mrs, Trevauion appeared again to dinner, which was a very 
brief meal, but retired immediately ; and the house was full of 
preparation for to-morrow — every one having, or seeming to 
have,^omething to do. Rosalind was left alone. She could 
not go and ait in the great, vacant drawing-room, all dimly 
lighted, and looking as if some party of the dead might be 
gathered about the, racaut hearth ; or in the hall, where now and 
then some one of the busy, nameless train of to-morrow's cere- 
mony would steal past. And it was too early to go to bed. 
She wrapped herself in a great shawl, and, opening the glass 
door, stole out into the night. The sweeping of the chill night 
air, the rustle of the trees, the stars twinkling overhead, gave 
more companionship than the silence and gloom within. She 
stood outside on the broad steps, leaning against one of the pil- 
lars, till she got chilled throngh and through, and began to 
think, with a kind of pleasure, of the glow of the fire. 

But as she turned to go in a great and terrible shock awaited 
her. She had just come away from the pillar, which altogether 
obliterated her alight, dark figure in its shadow and gave her s 
sort of invisibility, when the glass door opened at a touch, and 
Bome one else came oat. They met face to face in the dark- 
ness. Kosalind tittered a stifled cry ; the other only by a pant 
of quickened breathing acknowledged the alarm. She was 
gliding past noiselessly, when Rosalind, with sudden courage, 
caaght her by the cloak in which she was wrapped from head 
to foot. " Oh, not to-night, oh, not to-night I" she said, with 
a voice of anguish ; " for God's sake, mother, mother, not to- 
Bigbtl" 
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Tberc was a pause, and do reply but tbe quick breathing, as 
I Jf the passer-by had some hope of concealing herself. But tlion 
I Madam epoke, iu a low, hurried tone — "1 miiat go; I must! 
but not for nny pleasure of mine !" 

RoBfllind ciung to her cloak with a kind of desperation. 
" Another time," she said, " but not, ob, not to-night !" 

»" Ijct me go. God bless my dear I I cannot help it I do 
jQtily what I must. Rosalind, let me go," she said. 
And next moment the dark figure glided swiftly, mysteriously, 
among the bushes towards the park, Rosalind came in with 
despair in her heart. It seemed to her that nothing more was 
left to expect or hope for. Her mother, the mistress of tliia 
Bad house, the wife of the dead who still lay there awaiting his 

»i>Drial. At no other moment perhaps would the discovery have 
come upon her with such a pang ; and yet at any moment what 
conid it be hut misery ! Jane was watching furtively on the 
Htairs to see that her mistress's exit had been unnoticed. She 
was in the secret, the confidante, the — But Rosalind's young 
soul knew no words ; her heart seemed to die within her. She 

Ioould do or hope no more. 
All was dark ; the stars twinkling ineffcctnally in tbe sky, 
fio far off, like spectators merely, or distant sentinels, not help- 
ers; the trees in all their winter nakedness rustling overhead, 
interrupting the vision of these watchers ; the grass soaked 
with rain and the heavy breath of winter, slipping below the 
hurrying feet. There was no sound, but only a sense of move- 
a the night as she passed. The most eager gaze could 
BOarcdy have made out what it was — a shadow, the flitting of 
a cloud, a thrill of motion among the dark shrubs and bushes, 
r.«B if a faint breeze bad got up suddenly and was blowing by. 
I At that hour there was very little chance of mealvvi^ ms^\><A^ 
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in those damp and melancholy glades, but the passenger avoid- 
ed all open spaces until she had got to some distance from the 
hoj^se. Even then, as she hurried across, her muffled figure was 
quite unrecognizable. It was enough to raise a popular belief 
that the park was haunted, but no more. She went on till she 
came to a thick copse about half-way between the hou.se and 
the village. Then another figure made a step out of the thick 
cover to receive her, and the two together withdrew entirely 
into its shade. 

What was said there, what passed, no one, even though skirt- 
ing the copse closely, could have told. The whisperers, hidden 
in its shade, were not without an alarm from time to time ; for 
the path to the village was not far o£^, and sometimes a mes- 
senger from the house woufd pass at a distance, whistling to 
keep his courage up, or talking loudly if there were .two, for 
the place was supposed to be ghostly. On this occasion the 
faint movement among the bare branches would stop, and all 
be as still as death. Then a faint thrill of sound, of human 
breathing, returned. The conversation was rapid. " At last !" 
the other said; "do you know I have waited here for hours 
these last nights ?^* 

" You knew it was impossible. How could I leave the house 
in such circumstances ? Even now I have outraged decency by 
coming. I have gone against nature — " 

" Not for the first time," was the answer, with a faint laugh. 

" If so, you should be the la^ to reproach me, for it was 
for you." 

" Ah, for me ! that is one way of putting it. Like all those 
spurious sacrifices, if one examined a little deeper. You have 
had the best of it, anyhow." 

" All this," she said, with a tone of despair, " has been said 
so often before. It was not for this you insisted on my com- 
ing. What is it ? Tell me quickly, and let me go before I am 
found out. Found out ! I am found out already. I d<nre not 
ask wf8e)i what they think." 
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" Whatever they think you may be sure it ia not the truth. 
Nobody could guess at tho truth. It is too UDDstural, that I 
lould be lurking here in wretchedness, and you — " 
"But you are comfortable," she said quickly. "Jane to!d 



" Comfortable according to Jane'a ideas, which are difierent 
ifrom mine. What I want ia to know what you are going to 
do; what is to become of me! Will you do me justice now, 
at last !" 

" Oh, Edmund, what JQstice have you made possible 1 What 
can I do but implore you to go! Are not you in danjjer every 
day!" 

" Less here than anywhere ; though I understand there have 
been inquiries made ; the constable in the village shows a de- 
gree of interest — -" 

" Edmund," she cried, seizing him by the arm, " for God's 
sake, go!" 

"And not bring shame upon you. Madam ! Why should I 
mind ? If I have ^oaa wrong, whose fault is it ! You must 
take that responsibility one time or other. And now that you 
are free — " 

" I cannot defy the law," she said, with a miserable moan. 
" I can't deliver you from what you have done. God knows, 
though it had been to choose between you and everything else, 
I would have done you justice, as you say, as soon as it was 
possible. But to what use now ! It would only direct at- 
tention to you — bring the — " She shuddered, and said no 

" The police, you mean," he replied, with a careless laugh. 
" And no great harm either, encept to you ; for of course all 
my antecedents would be published. But there are such things 
as disguises, and I am clever at a make-up. You might receive 
me, and no one would be the wiser. The cost of a now outfit, 
a new name — you might choose me a nice one. Of all places 
in the world, a gentleman's house in the cottn.te^ \i \.\ssi "sjuh. 
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where they would look for me. And then if there was any 
danger you could swear I was — ^" 

" Oh, Edmund, Edmund, spare me I I cannot do this — to 
live in a deception under my children's eyes." 

" Your children's eyes !" he said, and laughed. The keen 
derision of his tone went to her very heart. 

'* I am used to hear everything said to me that can be said 
to a woman," she said quickly, " and if there was anything 
wanting you make it up. I have had full measure, heaped up 
and running over. But there is no time for argument now. 
All that might have been possible in other circumstances ; now 
there is no safety for you but in getting away. You know 
this, surely, as well as I do. The anxiety you have kept me in 
it is impossible to tell. I have been c^mer since he is gone : 
it matters less. But for your own sake — " 

The other voice said, with a change of tone, " I am lost any- 
how. I shall do nothing for my own sake — ^" 

" Ob, Edmund, Edmund, do not break my heart — at your 
age ! If you will only set your mind to better ways, everything 
can be put right again. As soon as I know you are safe I will 
take it all in hand. I have not been able hitherto, and now I 
am afraid to direct observation upon you. But only go away ; 
let me know you are safe : and you have my promise I will 
pay anything, whatever they ask." 

" Misprision of felony I They won't do that ; they know 
better. If there is any paying," he said, with his careless 
laugh, *' it had much better be to me." 

" You shall be provided," she said breathlessly, " if you will 
only think of your own safety and go away." 

** Are you sure, then, of having come into your fortune ? 
Has the old fellow shown so much confidence in you ? All the 
better for me. Your generosity in that way will always be 
fully appreciated. But I would not trouble about Liverpool ; 
they're used to such losses. It does them no harm, only makes 
up lor the salaries they ought to pay their clerks, and don't." 
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r "Don't speak bo liglitly, Edmund. You cannot feci it. To 

mako up to those yon hnve — injured — " 

" Rolibed, if you like, but not injured. That's quite onotlier 
I matter. I don't care a straiv for this part of the bosincss- 
I But money," he snid, " money is always welcome here." 
f A sigh nbich was almost a moan forced itself from her 

breast " You sliiill have what jou want," she said. " But, 

Edmund, for God's sake, if you care cither for yourself or me, 

go away I" 

"You would do a great deal better to introduce nio Lere. 
j It would be safer than Spain. And leave it to me to make 

my wav. A good name — you can take one out of the first 
, novel that turns up — and a few good suits of clothes. I 
t might be a long-lost relative come to console you in your 
I distress. That would suit me admirably. I much prefer it 

to going away. You should sec how well I would fill the post 

of comforter — " 
1 "Don't!" she cried; "don't!" holding out lier hands in an 
I appeal for mercy. 

I " Why," he said, " it is far the most feasible way, iind the 
1 safest, if you would but think. Who would look for an ab- 
I Bconded clerk at Ilighcourt, in the midst of family mourning 
I and all the rest of it ? And I have views of my own — Come, 
[ think it over. In former times I allow it would have been im- 
I possible, but. now you aro free." 

I "I will not," she said, suddenly raising her head. "I have 
I done much, but there arc some tbings that are too much. Un- 
I derstand me, I will not. In no conceivable circumstances, what- 
I ever may happen. Rather will I leave you to your fate." 
I " Wbat I" he said, "and bring sbamo and ruin on yourself f 
I " I do not care. I am desperate. Much, mucb would I do 
I to make op for my neglect of you, if you can call it neglect ; 
[ but not this. Listen ! I will not do it. It is not to be men- 
[ tioiicd again. I will make any sacrifice, except of truth — ex- 
I cept of truth !" 
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" Of truth !" be said, with a sneer ; but then was silent, evi- 
dently convinced by her tone. He added, after a time, " It is 
all your fault. What was to be expected ? I have never had 
a chance. It is just that you should bear the brunt, for it is 
your fault." 

" I acknowledge it," she said ; " I liave failed in everything ; 
and whatever I can do to atone I will do. Edmund, oh, lis- 
ten ! Go away. You are not safe here. You risk everything, 
even my power to help you. You must go, you must go," she 
added, seizing him firmly by the arm in her vehemence ; " there 
is no alternative. You shall have money, but go, go ! Promise 
me that you will go." 

" If you use force — " he said, freeing himself roughly from 
her grasp. 

" Force ! what force have I against you ? It is you who 
force me to come here and risk everything. If I am discov- 
ered, God help me ! on the eve of my husband's funeral, how 
am I to have the means of doing anything for you ? You will 
understand that. You shall have the money ; but promise me 
to go." 

" You are very vehement," he said. Then, after another 
pause, " That is strong, I allow. Bring me the money to-mor- 
row night, and we shall see." 

" I will send Jane." 

" I don't want Jane. Bring it yourself, or there is not an- 
other word to be said." 

Mrs.Trevanion got back, as she thought, unseen to the house. 
There was nobody in the hall when she opened noiselessly the 
glass door, and flung down the cloak she had worn among the 
wraps that were always there. She went up-stairs with her 
usual stately step ; but when she had safely reached the shelter 
of her own room, she fell into the arms of the anxious Jane, 
who had been waiting in miserable suspense, fearing discovery 
in every sound. She did not faint. Nerves strong and highly 
braced to sJJ conclusionSy and a brain yet more vigorous, still 
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^^H kept her vitality nnimpnircd, nnd no merciful cloud citiiic over 

^^H hei' mind to soften what she had to bear — there arc some to 

^^H whom nnconacioQsncss is a thing never accorded, ecarccly even 

^^B in sleep. Bat for a moment alic lay upon the shoalder of her 

^^M faithful servant, getting some strength from the contact of 

^^P heart witli heart. Jane know everything ; she required no cx- 

planrition. She held her mistress close, supporting her in arms 

that hnd never failed her, giving the strength of two to the one 

who waa in deadly peril. After a time Mrs, Trevsnion roused 

i herself. She sat down shivering in the chair which Jane placed 
for Ler before the fire. Warmth has a soothing effect upon 
misery. There was a sort of restoration in it, and possibility of 
calm. She toM all that had passed to the faithful woman who 
had stood hy her in all the passages of her life — her confidante, 
her go-between : other and worse names, if worse can be, liad 
been ere now expended upon Jane. 

" Once more," Madam said, with a long sigh, " once more ; 

and then it is to bo over, or so he says, at least. On the night 

'of my husband's funeral day ; on the night before — What 

^^ could any one think of me, if it were known ! And how can 

^^H I tc1l that it is not known !" 

^^B ''Oh, dear Madam, let us liopc for the best," said June. 

^^H " Besides, who lias any right to find fault now I Whatever 
^^B you ehoosG to do, you have a right to do it. The only one 
^^H that had any right to complain — " 

^^M " And the only one," said Mrs. Trcvanion, with sudden cner- 
^^H. Sy'"^^° ^"^ "° right to complain." Then she sank back 
^^M again into her cliair. " I care nothing for other people," she 
^^H said ; " it is myself. I feel the misery of it in myself. This 
^^B night, of all others, to eitpose myself — and to-morrow. I 
^^H think my punishment is more than any woman should have 
^^M to bear." 

^^B "Oh, Madam, do not think of it as a pUQishment." 

^^1 "A8what,thon — adnty! Bnt ono implies the other. God 

^^H help ns ! If I could but ho].)C that aftw X't\& liV ■suA&.'W ohsk 
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at least for the time. I have always been afraid of to-morrow ; 
I cannot tell why. Not becaase of the grave and the cere- 
mony ; but with a kind of dread as if there were something in 
it unforeseen, something new. Perhaps it is this last meeting 
which has been weighing upon me — this last meeting, which 
will be a parting, too, perhaps forever — " 

She paused for a moment, and then burst foi*th into tears. 
" I ouglit to be thankful. That is the only thing to be de- 
sired. But when I think of all that might have been, and of 
what is— of ray life all gone between the one who has been my 
tyrant, and the other — the other against whom I have sinned. 
And that one has died in anger, and the other — oh, the other I" 

It was to Jane's faithful bosom that she turned again to 
stifle the sobs which would not be restrained. Jane stood sup- 
porting her, weeping silently, patting with pathetic helplessness 
her mistress's shoulder. " Oh, Madam," she said, " who can 
tell ? his heart may be touched at the last." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Next day there was a great concourse of people at Iligh- 
court, disturbing the echoes which had lain so silent during 
that week of gloom. Carriages with the finest blazons, quar- 
tered and coronetted; men of the greatest importance, peers, 
and those commoners who hold their heads higher than any 
recent peers — M.P.'8 ; the lord-lieutenant and his deputy, eveiy- 
thing that was noted and eminent in those parts. The pro- 
cession was endless, sweeping through the park towards the 
fine old thirteenth-century church which made the village nota- 
ble, and in which the Trevanion chantry, though a centuiy later 
in date, was the finest part ; though the dark opening in the 
vault, canopied over with fine sculptured work, and all that 
pious art could do to make the last resting-place beautiful, 
openod black as any common grave for the passage of the dc- 
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parted. There was an unusual band of clergy gathered in their 
vihita robea to do honor to the man who had given half of 
them their livings, and ah the villagers, and various visitors 
from the neighboring town, ehopkeepcrs who had rejoiced in 
his patronage, and small gentry to whom Madam had given 
brevet rank by oecasional notice. Before the proeession ap- 
proached, a little group of Indies, in erape from head to foot 
and closely veiled, were led In by the curate reverently through 
a aide door. A murmur ran through the gathering crowd that 
it was Madam herself who walked first, with her bead bowed, 
not seeing or desiring the curate'a anxiously offered arm. The 
village had heard a rtimor of trouble at the great house, and 
something about Madam, which had made tbo elders shake their 
lieods, and remind each other that she was a foreigner and not 
of these parts, which accounted for anything that might be 
wrong ; while the strangers, who had also heard that there was 
a something, craned their necks to see her through the old iron- 
work of the chanccl-acrccn, behind which the ladies were intro. 
dnecd. Many people passed in the midst of the service, and 
dropped their prayer-books to gaze again, and wonder what she 
was thinking now, if she had indeed, aa people said, been guilty. 
How must she feci when she heard the deep tones of the priest, 
and the OT^an pealing out its Amens, Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, Had he forgiven her before ho died ) 
Was she broken down with remorse and shame, or was she re- 
joicing in her heart, behind her crape veil, in her freedom J It 
mnst not bo supposed, because of this general curiosity, that 
Madam Trevanion had lost ber place in the world, or would not 
have the cards of the county showered npon ber, with inquiries 
after her health from all quarters ; but only that there was " a 
something " which gave piquancy, such as docs not usually be- 
long to snch a melancholy ceremonial, to the great function of 
tliQ day. The most of the audience, in fact, sympathized en- 
tirely with Aladan), and made remarks as to the character of 
the man so imposingly nshered into the realm lii Wti icA. 
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which did not fit in well with the funeral service. There were 
many who scoffed at the hymn which was sung by tlie choirs 
of the adjacent parishes, all in the late Mr. Trevanion's gift, 
and which was very, perhaps unduly, favorable to the ** dear 
saint " thus tenderly dismissed. He had not been a dear saint ; 
perhaps, in such a cascj the well-known deprecation of trop de 
zele is specially appropriate. It made the scoffer blaspheme to 
hear so many beautiful qualities attributed to Mr. Trevanion. 
But perhaps it is best to err on the side of kindness. It was, at 
all events, a grand funeral. No man could have desired more. 

The third lady who accompanied Mrs. Trevanion and her 
daughter was the Aunt Sophy to whom there had been some 
question of sending Rosalind. She was the only surviving sis- 
ter of Mr. Trevanion, Mrs. Lennox, a wealthy widow, without 
any children, to whom the Highcourt family were especially 
dear. . She was the softest and most good-natured person who 
had evpr borne the name of Trevanion. It was supposed to be 
from her mother, whom the Trevanions in general had worried 
into her grave at a very early age, that Aunt Sophy got a char- 
acter so unlike the rest of the family. But worrying had not 
been successful in the daughter's case ; or perhaps it was her 
early escape by her marriage that saved her. She was so apt 
to agree with the last person who spoke, that her opinion was 
not prized as it might have been by her connections generally; 
but everybody was confident in her kindness. She had arrived 
only the morning of th^ funeral, having come from the sick- 
bed of a friend whom she was nursing, and to whom she consid- 
ered it very necessary that she should get back; but it was 
quite, possible that, being persuaded her sister-in-law or Bosa- 
lind had more need of her, she might remain at Highcourt, 
notwithstanding that it was so indispensable that she should 
leave that afternoon, for the rest of the year. 

The shutters had been all opened, the blinds raised, the win^ 
dows let in the light, the great doors stood wide when they 
came back. The house was no longer the house of the dead, 
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QonsQ of the living. In Mr. Trcv&nion'a room, that 

cbainber of state, the curtains were fill pulled down already, the 
fiirniture turned topsy-turvy, the houaemaida in possession. In 
proportion as the Boleninity of the former mood liad been, bo 
ttaa the anxiety now to clear away everything that belonged to 
death. The children, in their black frocks, came to meet their 
mother, half reluctant, half eager. The incident of papa's death 
was worn out to them long ago, and they were anxious to bo 
released, and to see something new. Here Aant Sophy was of 
the greatest assistance. She cried over tbcm, and smiled, and 
admired their new di'cssea, and cried again, and hade them be 
good and not spoil their clothes, and bo a comfort to their dear 
mamma. The ladies kept together in the little morning-room 
till everybody was gone. It was very qniet thei'e, out of the 
bustle ; and they had been told that there was no need for 
their presence in the library whcie the gentlemen wore, John 
Trevanion with the Messrs. Blake. There waa no need, indeed, 
for any formal reading of the will. There could be little un- 
certainty about a man's will whoso estates were entailed, and 
who had a young family to provide foi'. Nobody had any 
doubt that he would deal justly with his children, and the will 
was quite safe in the hands of the executors. Refreshments 
were taken to them in the library, and the ladies shared the 
children's simple dinner. It was all very serious, very qniet, 
l)nt there could be no doubt that the weight and oppression 
were partially withdrawn. 
I The short afternoon had begun to darken, arid Aunt Sophy 
had already naked if it were not nearly time for tea, when Dor- 
rington, the butler, knocked at the door, and with a vary sol- 
emn countenance delivered " Mr, John Trcvanion's compliments, 
and would Madam bo ao good aa step into the library for a few 
minntcs?" 

The few minutes were Dori'ington'a addition. The look <if 
the gentlemen seated at the tabic close together, like crimiiiiils 
awaiting execution, and fearing that every moment would bring 
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the Iieadsman, had alarmed Dorrington. He was favorable to 
Lis mistress on the whole ; and he thought this summons meant 
something. So nnconsciously he softened his message. A few 
minutes had a reassuring sound. They all looked up at him 
as the message was given. 

"They will want to consult you about something," said Aunt 
Sophy ; " you have managed everything for so long. He said 
only a few minutes. Make haste, dear, and we will wait for 
you for tea." 

"Shall I go with you, mamma f said Rosalind, rising and 
following to the door. 

Mrs. Trevanion hesitated for a moment " Why should I be 
so foolish?" she said, with a faint smile. "I would say yes, 
come ; but that it is too silly." 

" I will come, mamma." 

" No ; it is absolute folly. As if I were a novice ! Make 
your aunt^ comfortable, dear, and don't let her wait for me." 
She was going away when something in Rosalind's face attract- 
ed her notice. The girl's eyes were intent upon her with a 
pity and terror in them that was indescribable. Mrs. Trevanion 
made a step back again and kissed her. " You must not be 
frightened, Rosalind. There can be nothing bad enough for 
that ; but don't let your aunt wait," she said ; and closing the 
door quickly behind her, she left the peaceful protection of the 
women with whom she was safe, and went to meet her fate. 

The library was naturally a dark room, heavy with books, 
with solemn curtains and sad-colored furniture. The three 
large windows were like shaded lines of vertical light in the 
breadth of the gloom. On the table some candles had been 
lighted, and flared with a sort of wild waving when the door 
was opened. Lighted up by them, against the dark background, 
were the pale faces of John Trevanion and old Mr. Blake. Both 
had a look of agitation, and even alarm, as if they were afraid 
of her. Behind them, only half visible, was the doctor, leaning 
against a corner of the mantelpiece, with his face hidden by his 
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hand. JoLn Tiri'anion rose without a worn!, and placed a cliair 
for liis sister-in-law close to where they sat. He drew nearer 
to hia colleague when he sat down again, as if for protection, 
which, however, Mr. Blate, a most respectable, unheroic person, 
with his countenance like ashes, and looking as if he had seen a 
gliost, was very little qualified to give. 

" My dear Grace," said John, clearing his toice, wliich trein- 
liled, " we have taken the liberty to ask you to corac hero, in- 
stead of going to you." 

"I am very glad to come if jou want me, John," slio said, 
simply, with a frankness and ease which confused them mora 

"Because," he went on, clearing his throat again, endeavor- 
ing to control his voice, "because we have something — very 
I painful to say." 

" Very painful ; more painfnl than anything I ever had 
to do with in all my life," Mr. Blate added, in a husky 

She looked from one to another, questioning their faces, 
thongh neither of them would meet her eyes. The bitterness 
of death had passed from Mrs. Trevanion's mind. The pre- 
sentiment that had hung so heavily about her had blown away 
like a cloud. Sitting by the fire in the innocent company of 

I Sophy, with Kosalind by her, the darkness had seemed to roll 
together and pass away. Bnt when she looked from one of 

i these men to the other, it came back and enveloped hor like a 

t shroud. She said "Yes!" quickly, her breath failing, and 
looked at them, who eoiild not meet her eyes. 

I "It is so," said John. "We must not mince our words. 

I Whatever may have passed between you two, whatever he may 

[ have heard or found out, we can say nothing less than that it is 

I most nnjust and cruel." 

"Savage, barbarous! I should never have thought it. I 

I should have refused to do it," his colleague cried, in his high- 

I pitched voice. 
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" But we have no alternative. We must carry bis will out, 
and we are bound to let you know without delay." 

" This delay is already too much," she said hurriedly. " Is 
it something in my busband^s will ? Why try to frighten me ? 
Tell me at once." 

" God knows we are not trying to frighten you. Nothing so 
terrible could occur to your mind, or any one's, Grace," said 
John Trevanion, with a nervous quivering of his voice. " The 
executioner used to ask pardon of those he was about to — 
I think I am going to give you your sentence of death." 

" Then I give you — ^my pardon — freely. What is it ? Do 
not torture me any longer," she said. 

He thrust away his chair from the table, and covered his face 
with his hands. " Tell her, Blake ; I cannot," he cried. 

Then there ensued a silence like death ; no one seemed to 
breathe; when suddenly the high-pitched, shrill voice of the 
old lawyer came out like something visible, mingled with the 
flaring of the candles and the darkness all around. 

" I will spare you the legal language," said Mr. Blake. ** It 
is this. The children are all provided for, as is natural and fit^ 
but with this proviso — ^that their mother shall be at once and 
entirely separated from them. If Mrs. Trevanion remains with 
tbem, or takes any one of them to be with her, they are totally 
disinherited, and their money is left to various hospitals and 
charities. Either Mrs. Trevanion must leave them at once, and 
give up all communication with them, or they lose everything. 
That is in brief what we have to say." 

She sat listening without changing her position, with a dim- 
ness of confusion and amaze coming over her clear gaze. The 
intimation was so bewildering, so astounding, that her faculties 
failed to grasp it. Then she said, " To leave them — my chil- 
dren ? To be separated from my children ?" with a shrill tone 
of inquiry, rising into a sort of breathless cry. 

John Trevanion took his hands from his face, and looked at 
her with a look which brought more certainty than words. The 



old lawyer clasped hia hands upon Ibc papers before Itim, with- 
ont lifting hia cjes, and mournfully nodded again and again 
his gray head. But sho waited for an answer. She could not 
let herself believe it. "It Is not that? My head is going 
I round. I don't understand the roeauing of words. It is not 

And then she roao up suddenly to her feet, clasping her 
hands together, and eried out, " Jly God !" The men rose too, 
as with one impulse ; and John Trcvanion called out loudly lo 
the doctor, who hurried to her. She pnt them away with a 
motion of her hands, " The doctor ? What can the doctor 
do for me 1" she cried, with the aeorn of despair. " Go, go, go 1 
I need no support," The men had eome close to her on either 
' side, with that confused idea that the victim must faint or fall, 
or sustain some physical convulsion, which men naturally en- 
tertain in respect to a woman. She made a motion, as if to 
J iecp them away, with her arms, and stood there in the midst, 
1 lier pale face, with the white surronndinga of her distinctive 
I di'pBs, otearly defined against the other dusk and troubled coua- 
tcnances. They thought the moments of suspense cndtesa, but 
to her they were imperceptible. Not all the wisest counselloi's 
I in the world could have helped her in that effort of desperation 
' vhicfa her lonely soul was making to understand. Tiicre was 
I go much that no one know but herself. Her mind went through 
I all the details of a history unthought of. She had to pnt to- 
I getber and follow the thread of events, and gather up a hun- 
' dred indications which now came all flashing about her like 
marsh-lights, leading her swift tlioughts here and. there, through 
the hitherto undivined workings of her hushand's mind, and 
ripening of fate. Thus it was that she came slowly to perceive 
what it meant, and all that it meant, which nature, even when 
perceiving the sense of the words, bad refused lo believe. 
When she spoke they all started with a sort of panic and indi- 
vidual alarm, as if something might be coming which would be 
I too terrible to listen to. Cut what she said had a strange ^tn^- 
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posure, which was a relief, yet almost a horror, to them. " Will 
you tell me," she asked, " exactly what it is, again ?" 

Old Mr. Blake sat down again at the table, fumbled for his 
spectacles, unfolded his papers. Meanwhile she stood and wait- 
ed, with the others behind her, and listened without moving 
while he read, this time in its legal phraseology, the terrible 
sentence. She drew a long breath when it was over. This 
time there was no amaze or confusion. The words were like 
fire in her brain. 

" Now I begin to understand. I suppose," she said, " that 
there is nothing but public resistance, and perhaps bringing it 
before a court of law, that could annul that ? Oh, do not fear. 
I will not try ; but is that the only way f ' 

The old lawyer shook his head. " Not even that. He had 
the right; and though he has used it as no man should have 
used it, still, it is done, and cannot be undone." 

" Then there is no help for me," she said. She was perfect- 
ly quiet, without a tear or sob or struggle. " No help for me," 
she repeated, with a wan little smile about her mouth. " After 
seventeen years ! He had the right, do you say ? Oh, how 
strange a right ! when I have been his wife for seventeen years." 
Then she added, " Is it stipulated when I am to go ? Is there 
any time given to prepare ? And have you told my boy ?" 

" Not a word has been said, Grace — to any one," John Ti-c- 
vanion said. 

** Ah, I did not think of that. What is he to be told ? A 
boy of that age. He will think his mother is — John, God 
help me ! what will you say to my boy f * 

** God help us all !" cried the strong man, entirely overcome. 
" Grace, I do not know.'* 

" The otlwrs are too young," she said ; " and Rosalind — Ros^i- 
lind will trust me; but Rex — it will be better to tell him the 
simple truth, that it is his father's will ; and perhaps when he 
is a man he will understand." She said this with a steady 
ro/ce, ?Jke some queen making her last dispositions in full 
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lieallh and force before her uxecution — living, jet dying. Tben 
tbcre ensued another silence, whicb no one ventured to break, 
during which the doomed woman went back into iier separate 
TCorld of thought. She recovered herself after a luoment, nnd, 
looking round, with once more that faint smile, naked, " Is there 
nnytliing oIbq I ought to hear!" 

" There is this, Mrs. Trevanion," said old Blake, " One tiling 
is just among so much — What was settled on you is nn^ 
touched. You have a rigUt to — " 

She threw her head high with an indignant motion, and 
turned away ; but after slie bad made a few steps towai'ds the 
door, paused and came hack. " Look," she said, " you gentle- 
men ; here is something that is beyond you, which a woman 
has to bear, I must accept this humiliation, too, I cannot 
dig, and to beg I am ashamed." She looked at tlicm with a 
bitter dew in her eyes, not tears. " I must take his money and 
be thankful, God help me !" she said. 



CHArTER XS. 

Mas. TitBVAKiOK appeared at dinner as usual, coming into 

the drawing-room at the last moment, to the great surprise of 

the gentlemen, who stared and started as if at a ghost as she 

came in, their concealed alarm and astonishment forming a 

strange contrast to the absolute calm of Mi's. Lennox, the slight 

boyish impatience of Reginald at being kept waiting for dinner, 

and the evident relief of Pbosalind, who had becD (juestioning 

them alt with anxious eyes. Madam was very pale ; but she 

smiled and made a brief apology. She took old Mr. Blake's 

:*rm to go in to dinner, who, though he was a man who had 

great deal in his life, shook "like as a leaf," he said 

irds ; but lier arm was as steady as a rock, and supported 

iim. Tlio doctor said to her under his breath as thoy sat down, 

" You are doing too much. Remember, GndiiTaticje,\%'ac\,Vi-«i\&.- 
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less." "Is it not?" she said aloud, looking at him with a 
smile. He was a man of composed and robnst mind, but he 
ate no dinner that day. The dinner was indeed a farce for most 
of the company. Aunt Sophy, indeed, though with a shake of 
her head, and a sighing remark now and then, took full advan- 
tage of her meal, and Reginald cleared off everything that was 
set bef 01*0 him with the facility of his age ; but the others made 
such attempts as they could to deceive the calm but keen pene- 
tration of Dorrington, who saw through all their pretences, and 
having served many meals in many houses after a funeral, knew 
that " something " must be " up," more than Mr. Trevanion's 
death, to account for the absence of appetite. There was not 
much conversation either. Aunt Sophy, indeed, to the relief of 
every one, took the position of spokeswoman. " I would not 
have troubled to come down-stairs this evening, Grace," she 
said. "You always did too much. I am sure all the watch- 
ing and nursing you have had would have killed ten ordinary 
people; but she never spared herself, did she, doctor? Well, 
it is a satisfaction now. You must feel that you neglected 
nothing, and that everything that could be thought of was done 
— everything ! I am sure you and I, John, can bear witness to 
that, that a more devoted nurse no man ever had. Poor Reg- 
inald," she added, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, " if 
he did not always seem so grateful as he ought, you may be 
sure, dear, it was his illness that was to blame, not his heart." 
No one dared to make any reply to this, till Madam herself 
said, after a pause, her voice sounding distinct through a hushed 
atmosphere of attention, " All that is over and forgotten ; there 
is no blame." 

"Yes, ray dear," said innocent Sophy; "that is a most nat- 
ural and beautiful sentiment for you. But John and I can never 
forget how patient you were. A king could not have been 
better taken care of." 

" Everybody," said the doctor, with fervor, " knows that I 
7mvc never known such nursing;" and in the satisfaction of say- 
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ring tliis ho managed to diapoac of tTic chicken on his plate 
Jlis very consumption of it ^¥a^ to Madam's credit. He conld 
not liave BwaJlowed a morsel, but for having had the opportu- 
nity for this ascription of praiao. 
" And if I were you," said Mrs. Lennox, " I wonld not worry 
myself about taking up everything so soon again. I am anro 
yon must want a thorough rest. I ivish, indeed, yon would just 
make up your mind to come homo with me, for a change would 
do you good. I said to poor dear Maria Heathcote, when I 
left her this morning, ' My dear, you may expect mo confi- 
dently to-night; uulesa my poor dear sister-in-law wants me. 
But dear Grace has, of coui-sc, the first claim upon me,' I said. 
And if I were you I would not tiy my strength too mnch. You 
should have stayed in your room to-night, and have had a tray 
with something light and trifling. You don't cat a morsel," 
Aunt Sophy said, with true regret. " And Rosalind and I 
wonSd have come np-stairs and sat with you. I have more ex- 
perience than yon have in trouble," added the good lady with 
a sigh (who, indeed, " bad buried tieo dear liusbands," ns she 
^H said), " and that has always been my eupcrience. You roust 
^B not do too much at first. To-morrow is always a new 

^^H "To-morrow," Mrs. Trevanion said, "there will he many 

^^K things to think of." She hngered on the word a little, with a 

^^B tremulousness which all the men felt as if it had been a knife 

^^H going into their hearts. Her voice got more steady as she went 

^^U on. " You must go hack to school on Monday, Rex," she said ; 

^^^ " that will be best. Yon must not lose any time notv, but he 

^^B a man as soon as you can, for all our sakes." 

^H "Oh, as for being a man," said Reginald, "tlint doesn't just 

^^M depend on age, mother. My tutor wonld rather have me for 

^^M his captain than Smith, who is nineteen. He said so. It de- 

^^M pends upon a fellow's clinractcr." 

^^M "That is wLat I think too," she said, with a smile upon her 

^^B boy. " And, Sophy, if you will take RQsa.lu\<i wai. -jovw -{f^- 
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child instead of mc, I think it will do them good. I — you may 
suppose I have a great many things to think of." 

** Leave th^m, dear, till you are stronger, that is my advice ; 
and I know more about trouble than you do," Mrs. Lennox 
said. 

Mrs. Trevanion gave a glance around her. There was a faint 
smild upon her face. The three gentlemen sitting by did not 
know even that she looked at them, but they felt each like a 
culprit, guilty and responsible. Her eyes seemed to appeal 
speechlessly to earth and heaven, yet with an almost humorous 
consciousness of good Mrs. Lennox's superiority in experience. 
"I should like Rosalind and Sophy to go with you for a 
change," she said, quietly. "The little ones will be best at 
home. Russell is not good for Sophy, Rosalind ; but for the 
little ones it does not matter so much. She is very kind and 
careful of them. That covers a multitude of sins. I think, for 
their sakes, she may stay." 

" I would not keep her, mamma. She is dangerous ; she is 
wicked." 

" What do you mean by that. Rose ? Russell ! I should as 
soon think of mamma going as of Russell going," cried Rex. 
** She says mamma hates her, but I say — " 

" I wonder," said Mrs. Trevanion, " that you do not find your- 
self above nursery gossip. Rex, at your age. Never mind, it is 
a matter to be talked of sifterwards. You are not going away 
immediately, John?" 

" Not as long as — " He paused and looked at her wistfully, 
with eyes that said a thousand things. " As long as I can be 
of use," he said. 

" Aj5 long as — I think I know what you mean," Mrs. Tre- 
vanion said. 

The conversation was full of these aoua-entendua. Except 
Mrs. Lennox and Rex, there was a sense of mystery and uncer- 
tainty in all the party. Rosalind followed every speaker with 
2ii?r eyas, ioguiring what they could mean. Mrs. Trevanion was 



' the most composed of the company, though meaiiinga ■were 
foand afterwai'ds Id every word she said. The BcrvaDts had 
gone from the room while the latter part of this conversation 
went on. After a little while she rose, and all of them with 
her. She called Reginald, who followed reluctantly, feeling 
that he was much too important a person to retire with the 
ladies. As she went out, leaning upon his arm, she waved her 
hand to tbe other gentlemen. "Good-night," she said. "I 
don't think I am cqnal to the drawing-room to-night." 

"What do you want with me, mother! It isn't right, it 
isn't, indeed, tt> call mc away like a child. I'm not a ehiid ; 
and I ought to be there to hear what they arc going to settle. 
Don't you see, mamma, it's my concern V 

"Tou can go hack presently, Ees; yes, ray hoy, it is your 
concern. I want you to think so, dear. And the little ones 
«re yonr concern. Being the head of a house means a great 
deah It means thinking of everything. Inking care of the 
brothers and sisters, not only being a person of importance. 
Rex—" 

" I know, I know. If this Is alt you wanted to say — " 

"Almost all. That you must think of your duties, dear. It 
is unfortunate for yon, ob, very unfortunate, to be left so 
young ; but your Uncle John will be your tme friend." 

""Well, that don't matter much. Oh, I dare say he will be 
' good enough. Tlien yon know, mammy," said the boy con- 
descendingly, giving ber a hurried kiss, and eager to get away, 
"when there's anything very hai-d I can come and talk it over 
with you." 

She did not make any reply, but kissed him, holding hia ro- 
hictant form close to her. He did not like to be hugged, and 
he wanted to be back among the men. " One moment," she 
said. " Promise rac yoo will be very good to the little ones, 
Rci." 

"Why, of course, mother," said the boy ; " you didn't think 
, I would beat them, did yon ! Good-night." 
k 10 
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" Good-bye, my own boy." He bad darted from ber ahnost 
before sbe could witbdraw ber arm. Sbe paused a moment to 
draw breatb, and tben followed to tbe door of tbe drawing- 
room, wbere tbe otber ladies were gone. " I tbink, Sophy," 
sbe said, " I will take your advice and go to my room ; and you 
must arrange witb Rosalind to take ber bome witb you, and 
Sopby too." 

** Tbat I will, witb all my beart ; and I don't despair of get- 
ting you to come. Good-nigbt, dear. Should you like me to 
come and sit witb you a little when you have got to bed ?" 

** Not to - night," said Mrs. Trevanion. ** I am tired out. 
Good-nigbt, Rosalind. God bless you, my darling !" Sbe held 
tbe girl in her arms, and drew ber towards the door. ** I can 
give you no explanation about last night, and you will bear 
otber things. Think of me as kindly as you can, my own, that 
are none of mine," sbe said, bending over her with ber eyes full 
of tears. 

** Mother," said tbe girl, flinging herself into Mrs. Trevanion's 
arms with enthusiasm, " you can do no wrong." 

" God bless you, my own dear !" 

This parting seemed suflSciently justified by the circum- 
stances. The funeral day ! Could it be otherwise than tbat 
their nerves were highly strung, and words of love and mutual 
support, which might have seemed exaggerated at other times, 
should now have seemed natural? Rosalind, witb ber beart 
bursting, went back to ber aunt's side, and sat down and listened 
to her placid talk. She would rather have been with ber suffer- 
ing mother, but for tbat worn-out woman there was nothing so 
good as rest. 

Mrs. Trevanion went back to the nursery, wbere ber little 
children were fast asleep in their cots, and Sophy preparing for 
bed. Sopby was still grumbling over tbe fact that she bad not 
been allowed to go down to dessert. ** Why shouldn't I go 
down ?" she cried, sitting on tbe floor, taking off ber shoes. 
*^Oh, here's znajijina ! What difference could it have made ? 
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Grown-up people arc nasty and cruel. I slionld not hRvo done 
any harm going down-stairs. Ueggie ia dining down-stairs, 
lie is always the one that ia petted, bccanse he is a boy, thougli 
lie is only live years older than me." 

"Husli, Miss Sophy. It was your iuHTnni»'s doing, and 
minas arc always right." 

" You don't think so, Russell. Oh, I don't want to kiss you, 
mamma. It was so unkind, and Reggie going on Monday ; and 
I iiave not been down to dessert — not for a week." 

" Bnt I must kiss you, Sophy," the mother said. " You arc 
going away with your aunt and Rosalind, on a visit. Is not 
that better than coming down to dessert !" 

"Oh, mammal" The child jumped np with one shoe on, 
and threw herself against her mother's breast "Oh, I am so 
glad. Aunt Sophy lets us do whatever we please." She gave 
a careless kiss in response to Mrs. Trevanion's embrace. " I 
ahonld like to stay there forever," Sophy said. 

There was a smile on the mother's face as she withdrew it, 
as there had been a amile of strange wonder and wistfulneaa 
when she took leave of Rex. The little ones were asleep. She 
wont and stood for a moment between the two white cots. 
Then all was done; and the hour had come to which, with- 
out knowing what awaited her, she had looked with so much 
terror on the previous night 

A dark night, with sudden blasts of rain, and a sighing wind 
which moaned about the house, and gave notes of warning of 
the dreary wintry weather to come. As Mi's. Lennox and Rosa- 
lind sat silent over tho flre, there suddenly seemed to come in 
and pervade the luxurious bouse a blaft, ns if the night had 
entered bodily, a great draught of fresh, cold, odorous, rainy 
air, charged with the breath of tho wet fields and earth. And 
then there was tho muffled sound as of a closed door. " What 
s thatf said Aunt Sophy, pricking up her ears. "It cannot 
be visitors come so late, and on such a day as this." 

jonnda like some one going o\A" 'ftns^\^&. wL\&,, ~»';S». ■*■ 
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shiver, thinking on what she had seen last night. " Perhaps," 
she added eagerly, after a moment, with a great sense of relief, 
" Mr. Blake going away." 

" It will be that, of course, though I did not hear wheels ; 
and what a dismal night for his drive, poor old gentleman. 
That wind always makes me wretched. It moans and groans 
like a human creature. But it is very odd, Rosalind, that we 
did not hear any wheels." 

" The wind drowns other sounds," Rosalind said. 

^^ That must be so, I suppose. Still, I hope he docsnH think 
of walking, Rosalind ; an old man of that age." 

And then once more all fell into silence in the great luxurious 
house. Outside the wind blew in the faces of the wayfarers. 
The rain drenched them in sudden gusts, the paths were slip- 
pery and wet, the trees discharged sharp volleys of collected 
rain as the blasts blew. To struggle across the park was no 
easy matter in the face of the blinding sleet and capricious 
wind ; and you could not hear your voice under the trees for 
the din that was going on overhead. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Rosalind spent a very restless night She could not sloop, 
and the rain coming down in torrents irritated her with its 
ceaseless pattering. She thought, she could not tell why, of 
the poor people who were out in it — travellers, wayfarers, poor 
vagrants, such as she had seen about the country roads. What 
would the miserable creatures do in such a dismal night? As 
she lay awake in the darkness she pictured them to herself, 
drenched and cold, dragging along the muddy ways. No one 
in whom she was interested was likely to be reduced to such 
misery, but she thought of them, she could not tell why. She 
had knocked at Mrs. Trcvanion's door as she came up-stairs, 
Jonffin/^ to go in to say another word, to give her a kiss in her 
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Rosaiind Iiad an ache and terrible question in licr 
heart which slie had never been able to get rid of, notwith- 
Btanding tlic closeness of tlio intci'coiit-sc on tbc fnncrnl day nnd 
the exuberant profession of faith to which she had given vent: 
"You can do no wrong." Her heart had cried out this prot- 
estation of faith, but in her mind there had been a terrible 
a; back, like that of the wave which has dashed brilliantly 
upon a stony beach only to groan and turn back again, carry- 
ing everything with it. Throagh all this sleepless aiglit slid 
lay balancing between these two sensations — the enthusiasm a 
the doubt. Her mother ! It seemed a sort of blasphemy to 
judge or question that highest of all human authorities — that 
type and impersonation of all that was best. And yet it would 
force itself npon her, in spite of ail her holding back. Where 
was she going that night? Supposing the former events noth- 
ing, what, oh, what was the new-made widow going to do on the 
eve of her husband's funeral out in the park, nil di^uised and 
concealed in the dusk ) The more Rosalind denied her doubts 
expression the more bitterly did that picture force itself npon 
her — the veiled, muffled figure, the watching aeeomplice, and 
the door so stealthily opened. Without practice and knowledge 
and experience, who could have done all that! If Rosalin' 
hei^elf wanted to steal out quietly, a hundred hinderanees started 
np in her way. If she tried anything of tliQ kind she knew 
very well that every individual whom she wished to avoid would 
meet her and find her out. It is so with the innocent, but w" ' 
those who are used to concealment, not ao. These were 1 
things that said themselves in her mind without any consent of 
hers as she labored through the night. And when the first faint 
fiounds of waking began to be audible, a distant door opening, 
an indication that some one was stirring, Rosalind got up too, 
unable to bear it any longer. She sprang out of bed and 
wrapped herself in her dressing-gown, resolved to go to her 
mother's room nnd disperse all those ghosts of night. H 
often had she run there in cbildi&t t,ton.\)\^ Kiv\ ■itt^'CTv'iaswi. 
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^H off ! Tliat lost court of nppcnl had never bcca closed to ) 

^H A kiss, a touch of iLe soft band upon her head, a comfortiDg 

^H word, had charmed away every Bpcctre again and f^in. Per- 

^B haps Rosalind tliought ehe would have the courage to speak all 

^H oat, perhaps to have her dotihts set at rest forever ; hut even 

^V if she had Dot coui'oge for that, the mere sight of Mrs. Tre- 

vanion was enough to dispel all prejudices, to make an end of 

all doubts. It was quite dark in the passages as she flitted 

Hcross the litrgc opening of the stairs. Down-stairs in the great 

I hall there was a spark of light, where a housemaid, kneeling 
within the great chimney, was lighting the fire. Tbere was a 
certain relief even in this, in tbe feeling of a new day anil life 
bogun Qgain. Rosalind glided like a ghost, in her warm dress- 
ing-gown, to Airs. Trcvanion's door. She knocked softly, hut 
there was no reply. Little wonder, at tbis hour of the morning ; 
no douht the mother was asleep. Rosalind opened the door. 

There is a kind of horror of which it is difficult to give any 
description in the sensations of one who goes into a room ex- 
pecting to find a sleeper in the safety and calm of natural re- 
^_ pose and finds it empty, cold, and vacant. The shock is es- 
^^ traordinary. The certainty that the inhabitant must be there 
^H is so profound, and in n moment is replaced by an uncertainty 
^P which nothing can equal — a wild dread that fears it kuows not 
what, but always the worst that can be feared. Kosalind went 
in with the soft yet confident step of a child, who knows that 
the mother will wake at a touch, almost at a look, and turn with 
a smile nud a kiss to listen, whatever the story that is brought 
to her may be. Fuller confidence never was. She did not 
even look before going straight to the bedside. She had, in- 
deed, knelt down there before she found out. Then she sprang 
to her feet again with the cry of one who had touched death 
unawares. It was like death to her, tbe touch of the cold, 
Binooth linen, all folded as it had been in preparation for the 
inmate — who was to sleep there no more. She looked round 
tie ivom as il asking aa answer from every comer. "Mother, 



wliero are yon! Motlier! Where are yon, mother f sbo 
cried, with a wild voice of astonish men t and dismay. 

There was do light in the room ; a faint paleness to show 
the window, a silence that was terrible, an atmosphere as of 
death itMlf. Rosalind flew, ha!f frantic, into the ■ 
adjoining, which for some time past had been occupied by 
Jane. There a night-light which had been left burning flick- 
ered feebly, on the point of extinction. The faint light showed 
the same vacancy — the bed spread in eold order, everything 
empty, still. Rosalind felt her senses giving way. Her i 
pnlso was to msh ont throngli the house, calling, asking, Where 
were they ? Death seemed to be in the place — death more 
mjsteriona and more terrible than that with which she had 
been made familiar. After a pause she left the i 
hurried breathless to that occupied by her uncle. How differ- 
ent there was the atmosphere, charged with human breath, 
warm with occupation. She burst in, too terrified for thought 

" TJncle John !" she cried, " Uncle John !" taking him by the 
shoulder. 

It was not easy to wake him out of his deep sleep. At 
last he saL up in his bed, half awake, and looked at her with 
consternation. 

" Rosalind I what is the matter i" he cried. 

"Mamma is not in her room — where is she, where is shet" 
the girl demanded, standing over him like a ghost iu the dark. 

"Your mother is not — I — I suppose she's tired, like all 
the rest of us," he said, with a sleepy desire to escape this pre- 
mature awakening. " Why, it's dark still, Rosalind. Go back 
lo bed, my dear. Your mother — " 

" Listen, Uncle John. Mamma is not in her room. So one 
has slept there to-night; it is all empty; my mother is gone, 
is gone ! Where has she gone V the girl ericd, wildly. " She 
has not been there all night." 

"Good God!" John Trevnnion cried. He was entirely 
roused now. " Rosalind, yon must be ma.to.'a^w " ' "" 
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" There is no mistake. I thought perhaps you might know 
something. No one has slept there to-night. Oh, Uncle 
John, Uncle John, where is my mother? Let us go and find 
her before everybody knows." 

"Rosalind, leave me, and I will get up. I can tell you 
nothing — yes, I can tell you something; but I never thought 
it would-be like this. It is your father who has sent her 
away." 

" Papa !" the girl cried ; " oh, Uncle John, stop before you 
have taken everything away from me: neither father nor 
mother ! — you take everything from me 1" she said, with a 
cry of despair. 

" Go away," he said, " and get dressed, Rosalind, and then 
we can see whether there is anything to be done." 

An hour later they stood together by the half-kindled fire in 
the hall. John Trevanion had gone through the empty rooms 
with his niece, who was distracted, not knowing what she did. 
By this time a pale and gray daylight, which looked like cold 
and misery made visible, had diffused itself through the great 
house. That chill visibleness, showing all the arrangements 
of the room prepared for rest and slumber, where nobody had 
slept, had something terrible in it that struck them both with 
awe. There was no letter, no sign to be found of leave-taking. 
When they opened the wardrobe and drawers, a few dresses 
and necessaries were found to be gone, and it appeared that 
Jane had sent two small boxes to the village which she had 
represented to be old clothes, ** colored things," for which her 
mistress would now have no need. It was to Rosalind like a 
blow in the dark, a buffet from some ghostly hand, additional 
to her other pain, when she found it was these "colored 
things" and not the prepared, newly made mourning which 
her stepmother had taken with her. This seemed a cutting 
off from them, an entire abandonment, which made her misery 
deeper ; but naturally John Trevanion did not think of that. 
Ilo toJd her tbo story of the will while they stood together in 
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the Iiall. Bnt lie could think of notbing to do, nor could he 
give any hope that this terrible event was a thing to be undone 
or concealed. "It must have happened," he said, "sooner or 
later; and though it is a shock — a great shock — " 

" Ob, Uncle John, it is — there was never anything so terri- 
ble, Uow can you use ordinary words! A shock! If the 
wind had blown down a tree it would bo a shock. Don't you 
see, it is the houao that has been blown down ? we have noth- 
ing — nothing to shelter q9, we children. My mother and my 
father ! We are orphans, and far, far worse than orphans, 
"We having nothing left but shame — nothing bnt shame !" 

" Eosalind, it is worse for the others than for you. You, at 
least, are clear of it ; she is not your mother." 

" She is all the mother I have ever known," Rosalind cried 
for the hundredth time. "And," she added, with quivering 
lips, " I am the daughter of the man who on his death-bed has 
brought shame upon his own, and disgraced the wife that was 
like an angel to him. If the other could be got over, that can 
never be got over. lie did it, and ho cannot undo it. And 
she is wicked too. She shonld not have yielded like that; ahe 
should have resisted — she should have refused; she should 
not have gone away." 

" Had she done so it would have been our dnty to insist 
upon it," said John Trevanion, sadly. " Wo had no alterna- 
tive. You will find when yon think it over that this sudden 
going is for the best." 

" Oh, that is so easy to say when it is not your heart that is 
wrung, bnt some one else's ; and how can it ever be," cried 
Rosalind, with a dismal logic which many have employed be- 
fore her, " that what is all wrong from beginning to end can 
he for the best!" 

This was the beginning of a day more miserable than words 

a describe. They made no attempt to conceal the calamity ; 
it was impossible to conceal it. The first astounded and ter- 

ir-stricken honscmnid who cntarcA l\\tt ^ociwv ^t^w.^.^"*^ ti-^t^ 
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the house like wildfire. Madam had gone away. Madam had 
not slept in her bed all night. When Hosalind, who could not 
vest, made one of her many aimless journeys up -stairs, she 
heard a wail from the nurseries, and Russell, rushing out, sud- 
denly confronted her. The wom«in was pale with excitement ; 
and there was a mixture of compunction and triumph and 
horror in her eyes. 

'^ What does this mean, Miss Rosalind ? Tell me, for God' s 
sake !" she cried. 

It did Rosalind a little good in her misery to find herself 
in front of an actor in this catastrophe ; one who was guilty 
and could be made to suffer. "It means," she cried, with 
sudden rage, " that you must leave my mother's children at 
once — this very moment ! My uncle will give you your wages, 
whatever you want, but you shall not stay here, not an hour." 

" My wages !" the woman cried, with a sort of scream ; " do 
I care for wages? Leave my babies, as I have brought up? 
Oh, never, never! You may say what you please, you that 
were always unnatural, that held for her instead of your own 
flesh and blood. You are cruel, cruel ; but I won't stand it 
— I won't. There's more to be consulted, Miss Rosalind, than 
you." 

" i would be more cruel if I could — I would strike yon," 
cried the impassioned girl, clinching her small hands, "if it 
were not a shame for a lady to do it — you, who have taken 
my mother from me and made me hate and despise my own 
father, oh, God forgive me ! And it is your doing, you miser- 
able woman. Let me never see you again. To see you is like 
death to me. Go away — go away !" 

" And yet I was better than a mother to you once," said 
Russell, who had cried out and put her hand to her heart as if 
she had received a blow. Her heart was tender to her nursling, 
though pitiless otherwise. " I saved your life," she cried, be- 
ginning to "weep ; " I took you when your true mother died. 
Toa would have loved me but for that woman — that — " 
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Eoaallud stamped licr foot passionately apon tLo floor; she 
transported by misery and wrntb. " Do not clai'c to speak 
to me 1 Go away — go out of the house. Uncle John," she 
cried, hurrying to the balustrade and looking down into the 
hall where he stood, too wretched to observe what was going 
on, " will you come and turn this woman away ?" 

He camo slowly up-stairs at this call, with Lis hands in his 
pockets, every line of Lis figure espresaing despondency and 
dismay. It was only when he came in sight of Russell, flushed, 
crying, and injured, yet defiant too, that he understood what 
Bosahnd meant by the appeal. " Yes, it will be wull that you 
should go," Lo said. " You have made mischief that never 
can be mended. No one in this Louse will ever forgive you. 
The best thing you can do is to go — " 

"Tiio mischief was not my making," cried Russell. " It'a 
not them that tolls but them that goes wrong that are to 
Wame. And the children — there's the children to think of — 
who will take care of them like me! I'd die sooner than 
Jeave the children. They're the same as my flesh and biood. 
They have been in my Lands since ever tLey were born," the 
vomaa cried with passion. " Oh, Mr. Trevanion, you that 
have always been known fur a kind gentleman, let mo stay 
Tilth the children I Their mother, she can desert them, but 
I can't ; it will break my heart." 

" You had better go," said John Trevauion, with lowering 
brows. At this moment Keginald appeared on the scene from 
another direction, pulling on his jacket in great hurry and ex- 
citement. " What does it all mean )" the boy cried, full of 
agitation. "Oh, if it's only Russell! They told me some 
atory about — Why are you bullying Russell, Uncle John f ' 

" Oh, Mr, Reginald, you'll apeak for mc You are my own 
boy, and you are the real master. Don't let them break my 
ibeart," cried Russell, holding out her imploring hands. 

Oh, if it'a only Russell," the boy cried, relieved ; " but 
said — they told me — " 
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Another door opened ns lie spoko, and Aunt Sophy, dla- 
heFelled, the gray locks fftlllng about ber shoulders, a dressing- 
goya huddled about her ample figure, appeared suddenly, 
" For God's sake, speak low ! What does it all mean J Don't 
espoao everything to the servants, whatfiver it in," siie cried. 



CHAPTEK XXII 

Presently thoy all assembled in the h.ill — a miserable 
party. The door of the breakfast - room stood open, but no 

B went near it. They stood in a knot, all huddled together, 
speaking almost in whispers. Considering that everybody in 
the house now knew that Madam had never been in bed at all, 
that she mnst have left Highcourt secretly in the middle of 
the night, no precaution could have been more foolish. Sut 
Mrs, Lennox had not realized this; and hor an^dety to silence 
scandal was extreme. She stood (joite close to lier brother, 
questioning him, "But what do you mean! IIow could 
Reginald do it J What did ho imagine? And, oh ! couldn't 
you put a stop to it, for tlie sake of the family, John V 

Young Reginald stood on the other side, confused between 
nnger and ignorance, incap;icity to nnderstand and a desire to 
blame some one. " What does she mean by it V he said. 
" What did father mean by it ! Was it just to make us all 
as wretched as possible — as if things weren't bad enough be- 
fore !" It was impossible to convey to either of them any real 
understanding of the case. " But how could he part the 
children from their motUerJ" said Aunt Sophj'. "She is 
their mother, their mother ; not their stepmother. Yon for- 
get, John ; she's Rosalind's stepmother. Rosalind might have 
been made my ward ; that would have been natural ; but the 
others are her own. How could ho separate her from ber 
own ? She ought not to liavo left them I Ob, how oould she 
Ji^re thorn}" the bewildered woman cried. 
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" If she bad not done it the children ivoutd have been des- 
titatc, Sophj. It n»3 my husiDcss to ninke her do it, unless 
aho had been willing to ruin the children." 

"Not me," cried Keginald, loudly. " IIo could not-have 
taken anything from mc. She might have stuck to me, and I 
should have taken care of her. What had she to be frightened 
about! I suppose," he added after a pause, " there would have 
been plenty — to keep all tlie children too — " 

" Higheonrt is not such a very lai^e estate, Rex. Lowdean 
and the rest are unentailed. You would have been much im- 
poverished too." 

" Oh 1" Reginald cried, with an angry frown ; but then he 
turned to another side of the question, and continued vehe- 
mently, " Why on earth, when she knew papa was so cranky 
and had it all in his poivcr, why did she aggravate him! I 
think they mast all Iiave been mad together, and just tried 
how to spite na most !" cried tiie boy, with a rush of passionate 
tears to bis eyes. The house was miserable altogether, lie 
wanted his breakfast, and he had no heart to eat it. Ho could 
not hear the solcnin spying of the servants. Dorriogton, in 
particular, would come to the door of the breakfast-room and 
look in with an expression of mysterious sympathy for which 
Reginald would have liked to kill him. "I wish I bad never 
come away from school at idl. I wish I were not going back. 
I wish I were anywhere out of this," he cried. But he did 
not suggest again that his mother should have "stuck to" 
him. He wanted to know why somebody did not interfere; 
why this thing and the other was pci'mittcd to be done. 
"Some one could have stopped it if they had tried," Reginald 
said; and that was Aunt Sophy's opinion too. 

The conclusion of all was that Mrs. Lennox left Highcourt 
with the children and Rosalind as soon as their preparations 
could be made, by way of covering as well as possible the ex- 
traordinary revolution in the house. It was tlic only ejipedi- 
ent any of these distracted people could tUitik ot Ui \.Wqsv ■'- 
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little illusion over Mi's. Trevanion's abrupt departure. Of 
course they were all aware everything must be known. What 
is there that is not known ? And to think that a large house- 
ful of servants would keep silent on such a piece of family 
history was past all expectation. No doubt it was already 
known through the village- and spreading over the neighbor- 
hood. " Madam " had been caught meeting some man in the 
park when her husband was ill, poor gentleman I And now, 
the very day of the funeral, she was off with the fellow, and 
left all her children, and everything turned upside down. 
The older people all knew exactly what would be said, and 
they knew that public opinion would think the worst, that no 
explanations would be allowed, that the vulgarest, grossest in- 
terpretation would be so much easier than anything else, so 
ready, so indisputable — she had gone away with her lover. 
Mrs. Lennox herself could not help thinking so in the depths 
of her mind, though on the surface she entertained other vague 
and less assured ideas. What else could explain it? Every- 
body knew the force of passion, the way in which women will 
forsake everything, even their children, even their homes — 
that was comprehensible, though so dreadful. But nothing else 
was comprehensible. Aunt Sophy, in the depth of her heart, 
though she was herself an innocent woman, was not sure that 
John was not inventing, to shield his sister-in-law, that incred- 
ible statement about the will. She felt that she herself would 
say anything for the same purpose — she would not mind what 
it was — anything rather than that Grace, a woman they had 
all thought so much of, had " gone wrong " in such a dreadful 
way. Nevertheless it was far more comprehensible that she 
had "gone wrong" than any other explanation could be. 
Though she had been a woman upon whom no breath of scan- 
dal had ever come, a woman who overawed evil speakers, and 
was above all possibility of reproach, yet it was always possi- 
ble that she might have " gone wrong." Against such hazards 
there cou)d be no defence. But Mrs. Lennox was very willing 
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to do anvtlung to cover up tlie family trouble. She eveu 
wont tlie length of speaking somewhat loudly to her own 
maid, in the hearing of some of the servants of the liouae, 
about Mrs. Tre van ion's "early start." "We shall catch her 
tip on tho way," Mrs. Lennox said. " I don't wonder, do you, 
Morris, that she went by that early train ! Poor dear ! I re- 
member when I lost my first dear husband I couldn't bear the 
Bight of tho house and the churchyard where he was lying. 
But we shall cateh ber up," the kind-hearted hypocrite said, 
drying her eyes. As if the housemaids were to be taken in so 
easily ! as if they did not know far more thnu Mrs. Lennox 
did, who thus lent herself to a falsehood I When the children 
came down, dressed in their black frocks, with eyes wide open 
and full of eager curiosity, Mrs. Ijennox was danntod by tbo 
cynical air with which Sophy, her namesake and godchild, re- 
garded her. " You needn't say anything to me about catch- 
ing up mamma, for I know better," tho child said, vindictively. 
"She likes somebody else better than us, and she has jnst 
gone away." 

" Rosalind," Mrs. Lennox cried, in dismay, " L hopo that 
woman is not coming with us, that horrible woman that puts 
such things into the children's heads. I hope you have sent 
Bussell away." 

But when the little ones were all packed in tbo carriage with 
their aunt, who could not endure to see any one cry, there was 
a burst of simultaneous weeping. " I neber love nobody but 
Nana. I do to nobody but Nana," little Johnny shouted. 
Hia little sister said nothing, but her small mouth quivered, 
and the piteous aspect of her face, struggling against a passion 
of restr^ncd grief, was the most painful of all. Sophy, how- 
ever, continued defiant. " You may send her away, but me and 
K^inald will have her back again," she said. Aunt Sophy 
could scarcely have been more frightened had she taken a 
collection of bombshells with her into the carriage. The ab- 
Bcace of mamma was liLtlo to the cbildren, vi^o V>vA.\i«»^\v "in 
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much separated from her by their father's long illness ; but 
Russell, the "Nana" of their baby affections, had a closer 
hold. 

With these rebellions companions, and with all the misery 
of the family tragedy overshadowing her, Rosalind made the 
journey more sadly than any of the party. At times it seemed 
impossible for her to believe that all the miseries that had hap- 
pened were real. Was it not rather a dream from which she 
might awaken, and find everything as of old ? To think that 
she should be leaving her home, feeling almost a fugitive, has- 
tily, furtively, in order to cover the flight of one who had been 
her type of excellence all her life : to think that father and 
mother were both gone from her — gone out of her existence, 
painfully, miserably ; not to be dwelt upon with tender grief, 
such as others had the privilege of enduring, but with bitter 
anguish and shame. The wails of the children as they grew 
tired with the journey, the necessity of taking the responsibil- 
ity of them upon herself, hushing the cries of the little ones 
for " Nana," silencing Sophy, who was disposed to be imperti- 
nent, keeping the weight of the party from the too susceptible 
shoulders of the aunt, made a complication and interruption of 
her thoughts which Rosalind was too inexperienced to feel as 
an alleviation, and which made a fantastic mixture of tragedy 
and burlesque in her mind. She had to think of tlie small 
matters of the journey, and to satisfy Aunt Sophy's fears as to 
the impossibility of getting the other train at the junction, 
and the risk of losing the luggage, and to persuade her that 
Johnny's restlessness, his refusal to be comforted by the anx- 
ious nursery-maid, and wailing appeals for Russell, would wear 
off by and by as baby-heartbreaks do. " But I have known a 
child fret itself to death," Mrs. Lennox cried. " I have heard 
of instances in which they would not be comforted, Rosalind ; 
and what should we do if the child was to pine, and perhaps 
to die?" Rosalind, so young, so little experienced, was over- 
whelmcd by this suggestion. She took Johnny upon her own 
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lap, and attempted to aootbe him, witli a sonso that she might 
tvirn out ft kind of murderer if the child did not mend. It 
was consolatory to feel that, wnrinly wrapped, and snpported 
i^ainst her young bosom, Johnny got sleepy, and moaned hiin- 
Belf into oblivion of his troubles. But this was not so pleas- 
ant when they came to the junction, and Rosalind had to 
ataroUe out of the carriage aomehow, and hurry to the waiting 
train with poor little Johnny's long legs thrust out from her 
draperies. It was at this moment, as she got out, that she 
saw a face in the crowd which gave her a singular thrill in the 
midat of her trouble. The wintry afternoon was falling into 
darkness, the vast, noisy place was swarming with life and 
tumult. She had to walk a Httle slower tlian the rest on ac- 
count of her burden, which she did not venture to give into 
other arms, in case the child should wake. It was the face of 
the young man whom she had met in the park — the stranger, so 
unlike anybody else, about whom she had been so uncomfort- 
ably uncertain whether he was or not — But what did that 
matter? If he had been a prince of the blood or the lowest 
adventurer, what was it to Rosalind! Iler mind was fnll of 
other things, and no man in the world bad a right to waylay 
her, to follow her, to trace her movements. It made her hot 
and red with personal feeling in the midst of all the trouble 
that surrounded her. lie Lad no right — no right; and yet 
the noblest lover who ever hnanted his lady's window to see 
her shadow on the blind had no right; and perhaps, if put 
into vulgar words, Romeo had no right to scale that wall, and 
Juliet on her balcony was a forward young woman. There 
are things which are not to bo defended by any rule, which 
youth excusea, nay, justifies; and to see a pair of sympathetic 
eyes directed towards her through the crowd — eyes that found 
her out amid all that multitude — touched Rosalind's heart. 
Somehow they made her trouble, and even the weight of her 
little brother, who was heavy, more easy to bear. She was 
weak and worn out, and this it was, i;iQvW"^,\»V«5^-«ia&R'^'^ 
l\ 
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80 easily moved. Bat the startled sensation with vfhich she 
heard a voice at her side, somewhat too low and too close, say- 
ing, " Will you let me carry the child for you, Miss Trevanion ?" 
whirled the softer sensation away into eddies of suspicion and 
dark thrills of alarm and doubt. " Oh, no, no !" she cried, in- 
stinctively hurrying on. 

" I ask nothing but to relieve you," he said. 

" Oh, thanks ! I am much obliged to you, but it is impos- 
sible. It would wake him," she said hurriedly, not looking 
up. 

" You think me presumptuous, Miss Trevanion, and so I 
am; but it is terrible to see you so burdened and not be able 
to help." 

This made her burden so much the more that Rosalind 
quickened her steps, and stumbled and almost fell. "Oh, 
please," she said, " go away. You may mean to be kind. Oh, 
please go away." 

The nursery-maid, who came back at Mrs. Lennox's orders 
to help Rosalind, saw nothing particular to remark, except that 
the young lady was flushed and disturbed. But to hurry 
along a crowded platform with a child in your arms was 
enough to account for that. The maid could very well ap- 
preciate such a drawback to movement. She succeeded, with 
the skill of her profession, in taking the child into her own 
arms, and repeated Mrs. Lennox's entreaties to make haste. 
But Rosalind required no solicitation in this respect. She 
made a dart forward, and was in the carriage in a moment, 
where she threw herself into a seat and hid her face in her 
hands. 

" I knew it would be too much for you," said Aunt Sophy, 
soothingly. " Oh, Thirza is used to it. I pity nurses with all 
my heart; but they are used to it. But you, my poor dar- 
ling, in such a crowd ! Did you think we should miss the 
train ? I know what that is — to hurry along, and yet be sure 
j'oi/ fyJJ] miss it Here, Thirza, here : we are all right ; and after 



all there la plenty of time." After a pause Aunt Sophy paid, 
"I wonder who tbat is looking bo intently into this carriage. 
Such a remarkable face! But I hope he does not mean to get 
in here ; we are quite full hero, Rosalind, yon look like noth- 
ing at all in that corner, in your black dress. He will think 
the scat is vacant and come in if you don't make a little more 
appearance. Rosalind — Good gracious, I believe she has 
fainted !" 

" No, Aunt Sophy." Rosalind raised ber head and uncov- 
ered ber pale face. She knew tbat she should see tbat in- 
truder looking at her. He seemed to be examining the car- 
riages, looking for a place, and as she took ber bands from her 
face their eyes met. There was that unconscious communica- 
tion between them which betrays those who recognize each 
otbor, whether they make any sign or not. Aunt Sophy gave 
a wondering cry, 

" Why, you know him 1 and yet he does not take his hat 
oflE. Who is it, Eoanlind V 

"I have seen him — in the village — " 

" Ob, I know," cried little Sophy, pushing forward. " It is 
the gentleman. I have seen bim often. He lived at the Red 
Lion, Don't you remeiuber, Rosalind, the gentleman that 
niBmnia wouldn't let mo — " 

" Oh, Sophy, be quiet !" cried the girl. What poignant 
niemoriea awoke with the words! 

" But how strange be looks," cried Sophy. " His hat down 
over his eyes, and I believe he baa got a beard or something — " 

" YoQ must not rnn on like tbat I dare say it is quite a 
different person," said Aunt Sophy, "What made me notice 
him is that be has eyes exactly like little Johnny's eyes." 

It was one of Aunt Sophy's weaknesses that she was always 
finding out likenessos ; but Rosalind's mind was disturbed by 
another form of ber original difficulty about the stranger. It 
might be forgiven bim that he hung about ber path, and even 
followed at a distance; it was excusable that l\ft tVoNii. iMSt'-S. 
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he could help her nith the child ; but having thns vcntarcd to 
accost her, and having established a sort of acquaintance by 
being useful to her, why, when their eyea met, did he make no 
sign of recognition ! No, he could not be a gentleman ! Then 
Rosalind awoke with horror to find that on the very first day 
after all the calamities that had befallen her family she was 
nblo to discuss such a question with herself. 



CILVPTER XXIll. 
John Tbevanion remained in the empty house. It had 
fiecmed that morning as if nothing could he more miaerable : 
but it was more miserable now, when every cheerful clement 
Lad gone out of it, and not even the distant sound of a child's 
voice, or Rosalind's dress, with its faint sweep of sound, was to 
be heard in the vacancy. After he had seen them ofi he 
walked home through the village with a very heavy heart. In 
front of the litlle inn there was an unusual stir: a number of 
rustic people gathered about the front of the house, surround- 
ing two men of an aspect not at all rustical, who were evidently 
questioning the slow but eager rural witnesses. " It must ha' 
been last night as he went," said one. " I don't know when 
he went," said another, " bnt he never come in to his supper, 
I'll take my oath o' that." Thoy all looted somewhat eagerly 
towards John, who felt himself compelled to interfere, much as 
he disliked doing ao. "What is the matter!" he asked, and 
then from half a dozen eager mouths the story rushed out " A 
gentleman" had been living at the Red Lion for some time 
back. Nobody, it appeared, could make out what he wanted 
there; everybody (they now said) suspected him from the 
first, Re would lie in bed all morning, and then get up tow- 
ards afternoon. Nothing more was necessary to demonstrate 
his immorality, the guilt of the man. He went out trapesing 
in the woods at night, bat ho wasn't no poacher, for ha never 
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Beemod to hnndle a gun nor know aught about it. He would 
turn white when anybody came in and tried a trigger, or to 

e if the ball was drawn. No, ho wasn't no poacher: but he 
did always he in the wooda o' night, whicb meant no good, the 
rustioB thought. There were whisperings aside, and glances, 
as tliis description was given, which were not iost upon John, 
but his attention was occupied in the first place by the stran- 
gers, who came forward and announced that they were detec- 
tives in search of an oScndcr, a clerk in a merchant's office, 
who had absconded, having squandered a considerable sum of 
his master's money. " But this is an impossible sort of place 
for such a culprit to have taken refuge in," John said, as- 
tounded. The chief of the two officers stopped out in front of 
the other, and asked if ho might say a few words to the gen- 
tleman, then went on accompanying John, as he mechanically 
continued hia way, repressing all appearance of the extraordi- 
nary commotion thus produced in his mind. 

"You see, sir," said the man, "it's thought that the young 
fellow had what you may call a previous connection here." 

" Ah I was he perhaps related to some one in the village ! I 
never heard hia name." (The name was Evcrard, and quite un- 
known to the neighborhood.) 

" No, Mr. Trevanion," said the other, significantly, " not in 
the village." 

" Where, then — what do you mean ! What could the pre- 
vious connection that brought him here beC 

The man took a pocket-book from his pocket, and produced 
ft crumpled envelope. " Ton may have seen this writing be- 
fore, sir," he said. 

John took it with a thrill of pain and alarm, recognizing the 

paper, the stamp of " Highcourt," torn but decipherable on the 

' seal, and feeling himself driven to one conclusion which he 

would fain have pushed from him ; but when he had smoothed 

> it ont, with a hand which trembled in spite of himaelf, lio sud- 

I denly cried out, with a start of ovorwhelmiitg surprise aj\<l.t<ivt^. 
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" Why, it is my brother'B ban 

" Your brother's !" cried the officer, with a blaut look. " Yoii 
nean, sir, the gentleman that was hurierl yesterday J" 

" My brother, Mr. TrevanioD, of HighcourL I do not knovr 
how he can have been connected with the person you seek. It 
must have been some accidental link. I have already told you 
'er heard the name." 

le man was as much confused and startled as John himself. 
" If that's ao," ho said, " you have put us off the track, and I 

>n't know now what to do. We had heard," he added, with 

eidelong look of vigilant observation, " that there was a lady 

" I know nothing about any lady," said John Trevanion, 
briefly. 

" There's no trusting to village stories, sir, Wa were told 
that a lady bad disappeared, and that it was more than proba- 
ble—" 

ia yon say, village stories are entirely untrustworthy," said 
John. " I can throw no light on the subject, except that the 
address on the envelope (Everard, is it?) is in my brother's 
hand. He might, of course, have a hundred correspondents 
own to me, but I certainly never heard of this one. I 
ose there is no more I can do for you, for I am anxious to 
get back to Highcourt. You have heard, uo doubt, that the 
family is in deep mourning and sorrow." 

" I am very sorry, sir," said the official, " and distressed to 
have interrupted you at sucb a moment, but it is our duty to 
leave no stone unturned." Then he lingered for a moment 
" I suppose, then," he said, " there is no truth in the story about 
the lady — " 

John turned upon him ivith a short laugh. "You don't oi- 
peet me, I hope, to answer for all the village stories about la- ' 
dies," ho said, waving his hand as ho went on. " I have told 
you all I know." 

He gaickencd bis pace and his companion fell back. But 
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the officer wm not satisfied, and Jolin Trevanion went on, ivitU 
liis mind in a dark and liopelcsa confusion, not tnoiving what 
extmovdiuarj addition of porplosity was added to tlie question 
by lliia new piece of evidence, but feeling vaguely that it in- 
creased the darkness all aroand him. lie had not in any way 
associated the stranger whom he had met on the road with his 
sister-in-law. lie had thought it likely enough that the young 
man, perhaps of pretensions too hnmblo to get admittance at 
Uighcourt, had lingered about in foolish youthful adoration of 
Rosalind, which, however presumptuona it might be, was natural 
enough. To hear now that the young man who had presumed 
to do Miss Trcvanion a service was a criminal in hiding made 
his blood boil. But his brother's handwriting threw everything 
into confusion. How did tbis connect with tlie rest, what light 
did it throw upon the imbroglio, in what way could it be con- 
nected with the disappearance of Madam ! All these things 
surged about him vaguely as he walked, but he could make 
nothiug coherent, no rational whole out of them. The park 
and the trees lay in a heavy mist. The day was not cold, but 
stifling, with a low sky, and heavy vapors in the air, everything 
around wet, sodden, dreary. Never had the long stretches of 
turf and distant glades of trees seemed to him bo lonely, so de- 
serted and forsaken. There was not a movement to be seen, 
nobody coming by that public pathway which had been bo 
great a grievance to the Trevanions for generations back. John, 
though he shared the family feeling in this respect, would have 
gladly now seen a village procession moving along the contested 
path. The house seemed to him to lie in a cold enclosure of 
mist and damp, abandoned by everybody, a spot on which there 
was a curse. But this, of course, was merely fanciful ; and be 
shook o2 the feeling. There was pain enough involved in its 
recent history without the aid of imagination. 

Tbcro was plenty to do, however. Mr. Trcvanion's papers 

had to be put in order, his personal affairs wound up; and it 

. was almost better to have no intcrniption in this duty, and so 
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get over it as quickly as possible. There is something dreadful 
under all circumstances in fulfilling this oflBce. To examine 
into the innermost recesses in which a man has kept his treas- 
ures, his most intimate possessions, the records, perhaps, of his 
affections and ambitions; to open his desk, to pull out his 
drawers, to turn over the letters which, perhaps, to him were 
sacred, never to be revealed to any eye but his own, is an oflSce 
from which it is natural to shrink. The investigator feels him- 
self a spy, taking advantage of the pathetic helplessness of the 
dead, their powerlessness to protect themselves. John Trevanion 
sat down in the library with the sense of intrusion strong upon 
him, yet with a certain painful curiosity too. He was afraid 
of discovering something. At every new harmless paper which 
he opened he drew a long breath of relief. The papers of re- 
cent times were few — they were chiefly on the subject of money, 
the investments which had been made, appeals for funds sent 
to him for the needs of the estate, for repairs and improvements, 
which it was evident Mr. Trevanion had been slow to yield to. 
It seemed from the letters addressed to him that most of his 
business had been managed through his wife, which was a fact 
his brother was aware of ; but somehow the constant reference 
to her, and the evident position assigned to her as in reality 
the active agency in the whole, added a curious and bewildering 
pang to the confusion in which all this had closed. It seemed 
beyond belief that this woman, who had stood by her husband 
so faithfully, his nurse, his adviser, his agent, his eyes and ears, 
. should be now a sort of fugitive, under the dead man^s ban, 
separated from all she cared for in the world. John stopped 
in the middle of a bundle of letters to ask himself whether he 
had ever known a similar case. There was nothing like it in 
the law reports, nothing even in those causes celebres which in- 
clude so many wonders. A woman with everything in her 
hands, her husband's business as well as his health, and the gov- 
ernance of her great household, suddenly turned away from it 
without reason given or any explanation — surely the man must 
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have been mad — surely he must have been mad ! It was the 
only soltitioti that Beemed posaiblo. But then there arose be- 
fore the thinker's troubled vision tbose scenes which had pre- 
ceded hifl brother's death— the bramble upon her dress, the wot 
feet which she had avowed, with — was it a certain bravado! 
And agnin, that still more dreadful moment in the park, on the 
«ve of ber bnsband's fnncral, when ho bad himself seen her 
ineot and talk with some one who was invisible in the shadow 
of the copse. He had seen it, there could be no question on 
the subject. What did it mean ! He got np, feeling the 
moistDTe rise to hia forehead in the conflict of his feelings ; ho 
could not sit still and go for the hundredth time over this ques- 
tion. What did it mean? 
L While he was walking up and down the library, unable to 
1 settle to any examination of those calm business papers in which 
f no agitation was, a letter was brought to bim. It bore the 
stamp of a post-town at a short distance, and he turned it over 
listlessly enough, until it occurred to him that the writing was 
that of his sister-in-law. Madam wrote as many women write ; 
I there was nothing remarkable about her hand, John Trevanioa 
I opened the letter with excitement. It was as follows : 

f "Dear Brotuer John, — You may not wish me to call you 

' 80 now, but I have always felt towards you so, and it still seems 
a link to those I have left behind to have one relationship which 
I may claim. There seems no reason why I should not write 
to yon, or why I should conceal from you where I am. You 
will not seek to bring me back ; I am safe enough in your 
hands. I am going out of England, but if you want to com- 
mnnicate with me on any subject, the bankers will always know 
where I am. It is, as I said, an additional humiliation in my 
great distress that I must take the provision my husband has 
made, and cannot fling it back to you indignantly as a younger 
woman might. I am old enough to know, and bitterly ac- 
knowledge, that I cannot hope to maintain myself; and I have 
others dependent on me. This necesRity will always make it 

I easy enough to find me, but I do not fear that jmiNtWvVi^Vi 

Laeek me out or bring me back. 
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" I desire you to know that I understand my husband's will 
better than any one else, and perhaps, knowino: his nature, blame 
him less than you will be disposed to do. When he married 
me I was very forlorn and miserable. I had a story, which is 
the saddest thing that can be said of a woman. He was gen- 
erous to me then in every particular but one, but that one was 
very important. I had to make a sacrifice, an unjustifiable 
sacrifice, and a promise which was unnatural. Herein lies my 
fault. I have not kept that promise ; I could not ; it was more 
than flesh and blood was capable of; and I deceived him. I 
was always aware that if he discovered it he might, and proba- 
bly would, take summary vengeance. Now he has discovered 
it, and he has done without ruth what he promised me to do 
if I broke my word to him. I deserve it, you see, though not in 
the way the vulgar will suppose. To them I cannot explain, and 
circumstances, alas, make it impossible for me to be explicit 
even with you. But perhaps, even in writing so much, you 
may be delivered from some suspicions of me which, if I read 
you right, you will be glad to find are not justified. 

" Farewell, dear John ; if we ever should meet in this world 
— if I should ever be cleared — I cannot tell — most likely not — 
my children will grow up without knowing me ; but I dare not 
think on that subject, much less say anything. God bless them ! 
Be as much a father to them as you can, and let my Rosalind 
have the letter I enclose ; it will do her no harm : anyhow, she 
would not believe harm of me, even though she saw what looked 
like harm. Pity me a little, John. I have taken my doom 
quietly because I have no hope — neither in what I leave nor in 
what I go to is there any hope. Gbacb Trkvanion.'^ 

This letter forced tears, such as a man is very slow to shed, 
to John Trevanion's eyes ; but there was in reality no explana- 
tion in it, no light upon the family catastrophe, or the confu- 
sion of misery and perplexity she had left behind. 
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"Hatb you ever noticed in your wiilka, doctor, a yonng fel- 
w! — you couldn't but remark liim — a sort of prima tenore, 
5 eyed, pale faced — " 

" Ail pulmonary," said Dr. Beaton. " I know tlic man you 
I tnean. He lias been hanging about for a montli, more or less, 
with no visible object. To tell the truth — " 

John Trevanion raised his hand instinctively. " I find," bo 
mid, interrupting with a hurried precaution, "that he has been 
in hiding for some oficnce, and men have come after liim here 
I bccauGo of an cnvolope with the Highcourt stamp — " 

Here Dr. Beaton began, with a face of regret, yet satisfaction, 
I to nod his bead, with that offenaivo air of " I t-new it all the 
' time," which is more exasperating than any otlier form of re- 
I mark. 

"The Highcourt stamp," continued Trevanion, pcrcmp- 
I 'torily, " and a direction written in my poor brother's hand." 
" In your brother's hand !" 

" 1 thonght I should surprise you," John said, with a grim 

I satisfaction. " I suppose it is according to the rules of the pro- 

I fession that so much time sliould have been let slip. I am very 

I glad of it, for my part. Whatever Reginald can have had to 

I do with the fellow — something accidental, no doubt — it would 

J been disagreeable to have his name mixed np — I saw 

the man myself trying to make himself agreeable to Kosaljnd." 

"To Miaa Trevanion f cried the doctor, with evident dismay. 

" Why, I thought—" 

" Oh, it was a very simple matter," said John, interrupting 
" He laid down some planks for Km to ctoss. "sXvfe ^.nvA'*- 
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And the recompense she gave hira was to doubt whether he was 
a gentleman, because he had paid her a compliment — which 
I must say struck me as a very modest attempt at a compli- 
ment." 

" It was a tremendous piece of presumption," said the doctor, 
with Scotch warmth. " I don't doubt Miss Rosalind's instinct 
was right, and that he was no gentleman. He had not the air 
of it, in my opinion — a limp, hollow-eyed, phthisical subject." 

" But consumption does not spare even the cream of society, 
doctor. It appears he must have had warning of the coming 
danger, for he seems to have got away." 

" I thought as much !" said Dr. Beaton. " I never expected 
to see more of him after — Oh, I thought as much 1" 

John Trevanion eyed the doctor with a look that was almost 
threatening, but he said nothing more. Dr. Beaton, too, w^s on 
the eve of departure ; his occupation was gone, and his tete-a- 
Ute with John Trevanion not very agreeable to either of them. 
But the parting was friendly on all sides. "The doctor do 
express himself very nicely," Dorrington said, when he joined 
the company in the housekeeper's room, after having solemnly 
served the two gentlemen at dinner, " about his stay having 
been agreeable and all that — ^just what a gentleman ought to 
say. There are medical men of all kinds, just as there are per- 
sons of all sorts in domestic service; and the doctor, he's one 
of the right sort." 

" And a comfort, whatever ailed one, to know there was a 
doctor in the house, and as you'd be right done by," the house- 
keeper said, which was the general view in the servants' hall. 
These regions were, as may be supposed, deeply agitated. Rus- 
sell, one of the most important among them, had been sent 
forth weeping and vituperating, and the sudden departure of 
the family had left the household free to make every commen- 
tary, possible and impossible. Needless to say that Madam's 
disappearance had but one explanation among them. In all 
circ)es the ^ncstion would have been so decided by the major- 
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' ity ; in the Bervauta' hull tlicre was DnaTiimity ; no onG was 
bold enough to make a different suggestion, and had it been 
made it would have been laughed to scorn. There were vari- 
ona stories told about her supposed lover, and aeveral different 
snppositiona carrent. Gentlemen of different appearances had 
been seen about the park by different apeotators, and men in 
careful disguises had even been admitted into the house, some 
were certain. That new man who came to wind the clocks! 
Why should a new man have been sent ! And he had white 
Lands, altogether unlike the hands of one who worked for his 
living. The young man who had lived at the Red Lion was 
not left out of tbe suspicions of the house, but ho had not so 
important a place there as be had in tlie miud, for example, of 
Dr. Beaton, who had, with grief and pain, but now not without 
a certain satisfaction, concluded upon his identity. The buzz 
and talk, and the whirl of suppositions and real or imaginary 
evidence, made a sort of reverberation through the house. Now 
and then, when doors were open and the household off their 
guard, which occurred not unfrequently in the extraordinary 
calm and leisure, tbe sounds of the eager voices were heard 
[ even as far as the library, in which John Trevanion sat with 
I his papers, and sometimes elicited from him a. furious message 
full of bitterness and wrath. " Can't you keep your subordi- 
nates quiet and yqar doors shut," he said to Dorriugton, "in- 
stead of leaving them to disturb me with their infernal clatter 
and gosap 3" " 1 will see to it, sir," said Dorrington, with dig- 
nity ; " hat as for what goes on in the servants' 'all, I 'car it 
only as you 'ear it yourself, sii'." John bade the over-fine but^ 
I ler to go to — a persou^e who need not be named, to whom 
[ Tcry fine persons go ; and went on with his papers with a con- 
I Bciousnesa of all that was being said, the flutter of endless talk 
I which before now must have blown abroad over all the country, 
[ and tbe false conclusions that would be formed. Ho could 
I not pnblish her letter in the same way — her letter, which said 
I so mucli yet so little, which did not, alas, exglaln. «.wj*J^\!a.'^. 
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She had accepted the burden, fully knowing what it was, not 
deceiving herself as to anything that was to follow ; but in such 
a case the first sufferer is scarcely so much to be pitied as the 
succeeding victims, who have all the misery of seeing the 
martyr misconstrued and their own faith laughed at. There 
were times indeed when John Trevanion was not himself sure 
that he had any faith, and felt himself incapable of striving any 
longer with the weight of probability against her which she had 
never attempted to remove or explain. 

He went through all the late Mr. Trevanion's papers without 
finding any light on the subject of his connection with Everard, 
or which could explain the fact of his letter to that person. 
Several letters from his bankers referred indeed to the payment 
of money at Liverpool, which was where the offender had lived, 
but this was too faint a light to be calculated upon. As the 
days went on, order came to a certain degree out of the confu- 
sion in John Trevjtnion's mind. To be suddenly turned out of 
the easy existence of a London bachelor about town, with his 
cosey chambers and luxurious club, and made to assume the head 
and charge of a family so tragically abandoned, was an extraor- 
dinary effort for any man. It was a thing, could he have known 
it beforehand, which would have made him fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth to avoid such a charge; but to have no 
choice simplifies matters, and the mind habituates itself instinc- 
tively to what it is compelled to do. He decided, after much 
thought, that it was better the family should not return to 
Highcourt. In the changed circumstances, and deprived of 
maternal care and protection as they were, no woman about 
them more experienced than Rosalind, their return could not 
be otherwise than painful and embarrassing. He decided that 
they should remain with their aunt, having absolute confidence 
in her delighted acceptance of their guardianship. Sophy, in- 
deed, was quite incapable of such a charge, but they had Rosa- 
lind, and they had the ordinary traditions by which such families 
are guided. They would, he thought, come to no harm. Mrs. 
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Lennox lived in the neighborhood of Clifton, fur enongh off to 
aroid any great or general knowledge of the family tri^dy. 
The majority of the servants were coaseqnently dismissed, and 
Highconrt, with its windows all closed and its chimneys all but 
smokeless, fell back into silence, And stood amid lis park and 
fine trees, n habitation of the dead. 

It was not until he had done this that John Trcvanion car- 
ried her stepmother's letter to Rosalind. He had a very agitat- 
ing interview with her on the day of his arrival at the Limes, 
which was the suburban appellation of Sophy's house. He Lad 
to bear the artillery of anxious looks during dinner, and to 
avoid as he could his sister's questions, which were not over 
wise, as to what ho had heard, and what he thought, and what 
people were saying ; and it was not till the evening, when the 
children were disposed of, and Sophy herself had retired, that 
Rosalind, patting her hand within his arm, drew him to the 
small library, in which Mrs. Lennox allowed the gentlemen to 
" make themselves comfortable," as she said, tolerating tobacco. 
" I know you have something to say to me. Uncle John — some- 
thing that yon could not say before — them all." 

" Little to say, but something to give yon, Rosalind." She 
roec^nized her stepmother's handwriting in a moment, though 
it was, as we have said, little remarkable, and with a cry of agi- 
tated pleasure threw herself upon it. It was a bulky letter, 
not like that which he had himself received, but when it was 
opened was found to contain a long and particular code of di- 
rections about the children, and only a araall accompanying 
note. This Rosalind read with an eagerness which made her 
cheeks glow. 

"My Rosalind, I am sometimes glad to think now that you 
are not mine,and never can have it said to you that your mother 
ia not — as other mothers are, Sophy and little Amy are not 
io fortunate. You must make it iip to them, my darling, 
by being everything to them — better than I could have been. 
And when people see what yon are they will for^t lat. 
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" That is not to say, ray dearest, that yon are to give np yonr 
faith iQ me. For the moment all is dnrkness — perhaps will al- 
ways be darkness, all my life. There are cases that may occur 
in which I shall be able to tell you everything, but what would 
that matter so long as your fnther's prohibition stands ? My 
heart grows sick when I think that in no case — But we will 
not dwell upon that. My own (though you are not my own), 
remember me, love me. I am no more unworthy of it than 
other women are. I hare written down all I cao think of 
about the children. You will no doubt have dismissed Russell, 
but after a time I almost think she should be taken back, for 
she lores the children. She always hated me, but she loves 
them. If yoii can persuade yourself to do it, take her back. 
Love is too precious to bo lost. I am going away from you 
all very quietly, not permitting myself to reflect. When you 
think of me, believe that I am doing all I ean to live — to live 
long enough to see my children again. My darling, my own 
child, I will not say good-bye to you, but only God bless yon ; 
and till we meet again, 

" Your true Mothkr and Fribsd," 

" My true mother," Rosalind said, with the tears in her eyes, 
" my dearest friend I Ob, Uncle John, was there ever any such 
misery before J Was it ever so with any woman ! Were chil- 
dren ever made wretched like this, and forced to suffer! And 
why should it fall to our share!" 

John Trevanion shook his head, pondefing over the letter, 
and over the long, perfectly calm, most minute, and detailed in- 
Btrnctiona which accompanied it. There was nothing left out 
or forgotten in these instructions. She must have spent the 
night in putting down every little detail, the smallest as well 
as the greatest. The writing of the letter to Rosalind showed 
a little trembling ; a tear had fallen on it at one spot ; but the 
longer paper showed nothing of the kind. It was as clear and 
steady as the many manuscripts from the same hand which he 
had looked over among his brother's papera; statements of fi- 
Bsnclai operations, of farming, of improvements. She had put 
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r down nil the necessary precautions to be t»ken for licr cIiiJdreD 

I in the same way, noting all their peculiarities, for the guidance 
of the young sister w!io was hereafter to have the charge of 
them. This document filled the man with the nlmoat wonder, 
Eoaalind took it a great deal more easily. To her it was nat- 
aral th»t her mother should give these instructions ; they were 
of the highest importance to herself in her novel position, and 
Rho understood perfectly that Madam would be aware of the 
need of them, and that to make some provision for that need 
would be one of the first things to occur to her. But John 
TrcTsnion contemplated the paper from a very difEerent point 
of view. That a woman so outraged and insulted as (if she 
were innocent) she must feel herself to be, should pause on the 

I eve of her departure from everything dear to ber, from honor 
itnd consideration, her home and her place among her peers, to 
write about Johnny's tendency to croup and Amy's readiness 
to catch cold, was to him more marvellous than almost anything 
that had gone before. He lingered over it, reading mechanical- 
ly all those simple directions. A woman at peace, ho thought, 
might have done it, one who knew no trouble more profound 
than a child's cough or chilblains. But this woman-^ln the 
moment of her anguish — ^before she disappeared into the dark- 
ness of the distant world ! " I do not understand it at all," he 

, said as he put it down. 

" Oh," cried Rosalind, " who could understand it ! I think 

I papa must have been mad. Are not had wills sometimes bro- 

j ken, Uncle John 3" 

\ "Not anch a will as this. He had a right to leave his money 

I aB he pleased." 

[ " But if we were all to join — if wo were to show the mistake, 

I the dreadful mistake, he had made — " 

f, "What mistake! You could prove that your stepmother 

1 was no common woman, Rosalind. A thing like this is as- 

I tonnding to me. I don't know how she could do it. You 

I might prove that she had the power to niatu ifiti\?. Q^-^wi-axA 

■ ^2 
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me. But you could prove nothing more, my dear. Your 
father knew something more than we know. It might be no 
mistake; he might have very good reason. Even this letter, 
though it makes you cry, explains nothing, Rosalind." 

" I want nothing explained," cried the girl. "Do you think 
I have any doubt of her ? I could not bear that she should ex- 
plain — as if I did not know what she is ! But, Uncle John, let 
us all go together to the judge that can do it, and tell him 
everything, and get him to break the will." 

"The judge who can do that is not to be found in West- 
minster, Rosalind. It must be one that sees into the heart 
I believe in her too — without any reason — but to take it to law 
would only be to make our domestic misery a little better 
known." 

Rosalind looked at him with large eyes full of light and ex- 
citement She felt strong enough to defy the world. " Do 
you mean to say that, whatever happens, though we could prove 
what we know of her, that she is the best — the best woman in 
the world—" 

" Were she as pure as ice, as chaste as snow, there is noth- 
ing to be done. Your father does not say, because of this or 
that. What he says is absolute. If she continue with the 
children, or in communication with them, they lose every- 
thing." 

" Then let us lose everything," cried Rosalind in her excite- 
ment ; " rather be poor and work for our bread, than lose our 
mother." 

•Tohn Trcvanion shook his head. "She has already chosen," 
he said. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Russell left Highcourt in such wild commotion of mind 
and temper, such rage, grief, compunction, and pain, that she 
rras incapable o£ any real perception of what had happened, 
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rwid did not realize, uotil the damp air blowing in lier face as 
Waha hurried across tbc park, sobbing and crying aloud, and 
I scarcely able to keep bcreelf from scrcauiing, brought back her 
I -scattered faculties, either what it \¥aa that she had been inatru- 
X mental in doing, or what she had brought upon herself. Sho 
I did not DOW understand what it was that had happened to 
I Uadam, though she had a kind of vindictive joy, mingled fftth 
I that sinking of the heart which thoac not altogether hardened 
I to human suffering feel in regarding a catastrophe brought 
I dbout by their meana, in the thought that she had brought il- 
I Uniitable, irremediable harm to her mistress, whom she had hI- 
I ways hated. She had done this whatever might come of it, 
' and even in the thrill of her nerves that owned a human horror 
of this calamity, there was a fierce exhilaration of success in 
having triiiniphed over her euemy. But perhaps she had never 
wished, never thougiit, of so complete a triumph. The desire 

Ipf revenge, which springs so naturally in the undisciplined 
^tnd, and is so hot and reckless in its cfEorts to ]iarm its oh- 
ject, has most generally no fixed intention, but only a vugae 
^ifih to injure, or, rather, punish ; for Russell, to her own con- 
piousness, was inspired by the highest moral sentiment, and 
foeant only to bring retribution on the wicked and to open the 
eyes of a man who was deceived. She did not understand what 
had really occurred, but the fact that sho had ruined her mis- 
tress was at the same time terrible and delightful to her. She 
did not mean so much as that ; but no doubt Madam bad been 
^^ound out more wicked than was supposed, and her heart 
towelled with pride and a gratified' sense of importance even 
Ivhile she trembled. But the consequences to herself were such 
B she had never foreseen, and for the moment overwhelmed 
K^er altogether. She wept hysterically as she hurried to the 
l.till^e, stumbling over the inequalities of the path, wiid with 
I Borrow and anger. She had meant to remain in Madam's ser- 
price, though she had done all she could to destroy her. She 
ght nothing loss than that life wo\i\4 ?,o ou -s v-CawA ■ns.xi.'ia 
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visible alteration, and tbat she herself, because there was nobody 
lite her, would necessarily remain with the children to whom 
her care was indispensable. She had brought them all up from 
their birth. She had devoted herself to them, and felt her 
right in them almost greater than their mother's. " My chil- 
dren," she said, aa the butler said " my plate," and the honse- 
inaid " my grates and carpets." She spent her whole life with 
them, whereas it is only a part of hers that the most devoted 
mother can give. Tho woman, though she was cruel and hard- 
hearted in one particular, was in tiiis as tender and sensitive as 
the most gentle and feminine of women. She loved the chil- 
dren with passion. The idea that they could be torn away from 
her had never entered her mind. What would they do with- 
out her i The two little ones were delicate : they reqnirod con- 
stant care ; without her own attention she felt sure they never 
could be " reared : " and to he driven from them at a moment's 
notice, without time to say good-bye 1 Sobs came from her 
breast, convulsive and hysterical, aa she rushed along, " Oh, 
my children I" she cried, under het breath, as if it were she who 
had been robbed, and who refused to he comforted. She passed 
some one on the way, who stopped astonished, to loot after her, 
but whom she could scarcely see through the mist of her tears, 
and at last, with a great effort, subduing the passionate sounds 
that had been bursting from her, she hurried through the near^ 
est corner of the village to her mother's house, and there, fling- 
ing herself down upon a chair, gave herself up to all the vio- 
lence of tliat half-artificial, half-involuntary transport known as 
hysterica. Her mother was old, and beyond such riolent emo- 
tions ; but though greatly astonished, she was not nnacqualuted 
with tho manifestation. She got up from the big chair in 
which she was seated, tottering a little, and hurried to her 
daughter, getting bold of and smoothing out her clinched fin- 
gers. " Dear, dear, now, what bo the matter ?" she eaid, sooth- 
ingly; "Sarah, Sarah, come and look to yonr poor sister. 
WJiat's come to her, what's come to her, the poor dear? Lord 
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rUcss OS, but sbo do look bad. Fetch a drop of brandy, qaick; 
I lliat'e the best thing to bring iicr round." 

When RdsseJl liad been made to swallow the brandy, and 
[ iad exhausted herself and brought her mother and sister into 
I Accord with her partial frenzy, she permitted herself to be 
I brought round. She sat up wildly while still in their hands, 
ind stared about her as if she did not know where she was, 
I Then she seized her mother by the aim ; " I have been aent 
[ away," she said. 

She's off of her head still, poor dear ! Sent 
I away, when they can't move hand nor foot without you !" 

" That's not so now, mother. It's all true. I've been all tie 

I Biuao as turned out of the house, and by her as I nursed and 

)Ught of most of all ; her as was like my very own ; Miss 

I Bosalind I Oh !" and Russell showed incHnation to " go off " 

■" i^Caia, which the assistants resisted by promptly taking poaaes- 

sion of her two arms, and opening the hands which she wonld 

have clinched if she could. 

" There now, deary ; there now ! don't you excite yourself. 
You're among them that wishes you well hero." 

" Oh, I know that, mother. But Miss Rosallud, she's as good 
IS taken me by the shoulders and pnt me out of the honse, and 
look my children from mo as I've brought up ; and what am 
i to do without my babies ( Oh, oh ! I wish I had never been 

" I hope you've got your wages and board wages, and somo- 

r to make up ! You ought to have that," said the 

Hster, who was a woman of good sense. Russell, indeed, had 

md of herself to nod in assent. 

"And your character safe!" said the old woman. " I will 

My that for you, deary, that you have always been respectable. 

d whatever it is that's happened, so long as it's nothing agiun 

ir character, you'll get another place fast enough. I don't 

i with staying too long in one family. You'd just like to 

icfc there forever." 
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" Oh, don't speak to me about new places. My children as 
I've brought up I It has nothing to do with me ; it's all be- 
cause I told master of Madam's goings-on. And he's been and 
put her away in his will — and right too. And Miss Rosalind, 
that always was unnatural, that took to that woman more than 
to her aunt, or me, or any one, she jumps up to defend Madam, 
and * go out of the house, woman !' and stamping with her 
foot, and going on like a fury. And my little Master Johnny, 
that would never go to nobody but me ! Oh, mother, I'll die 
of it, I'll die of it — my children that I've brought up !" 

" I've told you all," said the old woman, " never you meddle 
with the quality. It can't come to no good." She had given 
np her ministrations, seeing that her patient had come round, 
and retired calmly to her chair. " Madam's goings-on was no 
concern of yours. You ought to have known that. When a 
■poor person puts herself in the way of a rich person, it's al- 
ways her as goes to the wall." 

Of these maxims the mother delivered herself deliberately as 
Bhe sat twirling her thumbs. The sister, who was the mistress 
of the cottage, showed a little more sympathy. 

" As long as you've got your board wages," she said, " and a 
somethin' to make up. Mother's right enough, but Til allow 
as it's hard to do. They're all turned topsy-turvy at the Red 
Lion about Madam's young man — him as all this business was 
about." 

" What's about him ?" cried Russell, for the first time with 
real energy raising her head. 

** It turns out as he's robbed his mastei*s in Liverpool," said 
Sarah, with the perfect coolness of a rustic spectator ; " just 
what was to be expected ; and the detectives is after him. He 
was here yesterday, I'll take my oath, but now he's gone, and 
there's none can find him. There's a reward of — " 

" I'll find him," cried Russell, springing to her feet. " I'll 
track him. I'm good for nothing now in a common way. I 
cannot rest, I cannot settle to needlework or that sort." She 
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Pwas fastening Ler cloak as she spoke, and tying on lici' bonnet. 

" I've heaps of mending to do, for I never had a moment's time 

to think of myself, but only of tbcra that Lave showed no more 

I gfratitude — My heart's hroke, that's what it is — I can't settle 

I down ; but hero's one thing I'm juat in a humor to do — I'll 

track him out." 

" Lord, Lizzie I what are you thinking of it ? You don't 
' know no more than Adam what way they're gone, or angbt 
I about him." 

f " And if you'll take my advice, deary," said the old woman, 
f " you'll neither make nor meddle with the quality. Eight or 
L wrong, it's always the poor folk as go to the wall," 
I "I'll track him, that's what I'll do. I'm just in the humor 
I ior that," cried Russell, savagely. " Don't stop me. What do 
L I care for a bit of money to prove as I'm right. I'll go and 
I I'll find them. Providence will put me on the right way. 
f Providence 'il help me to find all that villainy out." 
L " But, Lizuie ! stop and have a bit to cut at least. Don't go 
f off like that, without even a cup of tea — " 
W " Oh, don't speak to me about cups of tea !" Russell inshed 
9 dt her mother and dabbed a hurried kiss upon her old cheek. 
L Bbe waved her hand to her sister, who stood open-moulbed, 
L wondering nt her, and finally rushed out in an excitement and 
I energy which contrasted strangely with her previous prostra- 
ktion, The two rustic spectators stood gazing after her wilh 
tconaternation. " She was always one as had no patience," said 
I the mother at last. "And without a bit of dinner or a glass 
I' of beer, or anything," said Sarah, After that they retarned to' 
|.<tboir occupations and closed the cottage door, 
k- Russell rushed forth to the railway station, which was at least 
pA mile from the village. She was transported out of herself 
I with excitement, misery, a sense of wrong, a sense of remorse 
L>-~all the conflicting passions which the crisis had brought. To 
Librove to herself that her suspicions were justified about Madam 
■ Was in reality as strong a motive in her niind da the. fe-ti^ i.^- 
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^^M airo of rcTcnf^ upon licr mistress, tvliicli dravo bcr nearly fran- 
^B tic ; aod sbe had that wild confidence in cLance, and indiSer- 
^B enco to reason, irhich arc at once the strength and weakness of 
^H the uneducated. She would get on t!ic track boeqcIiow ; she 
^M wonld find them somehow ; Madam's yonng man, and Madam 
^V berself. She woald give him up to justice, and shame the 
^^ woman for whose sate she had been driven forth. And, as it 
happened, Russell, taking her ticket for Loudon, found herself 
in the same carriage with the man who had come in search of 
^^ tlie stranger at the Red Lion, and acquired an amount of in- 
^K formation and communicated a degree of zeal which stima- 
^H latcd the search on both sides. When they parted in to\¥n 
^H she was provided with an address to which to telegraph in- 
^^k atantly on finding any trace of the fugitives, and Sung herself 
^^B upon the great unknown world of Loudon with a faith and a 
^^V Tiralcnce which were equally violent. She did not know where 
^V to go nor what to do ; she had very little acquaintance with 
^B London, The Trevanions had a town house in a street near 
^H Berkeley Sijuare, and nil that she knew was the immediate 
^m neighborhood of that digniSed centre — of all places in the 
^H world least likely to shelter the fugitives. She went there, 
^M however, in her helplessness, and carried conslernation to the 
^V bosom of the charwoman in charge, who took in the strange 
intelligence vaguely, and gaped and hoped as it wasn't true. 
" So many things is said, and few of 'em ever comes true," this 
philosophical observer said. "But I've come out of the'mid- 

Idlc of it, and I know it's true, every word," she almost shrieked 
in her excitement. The charwoman was a little bard of hear- 
ing. " We'll hope as it'll all turn out lies — they mostly does," 
she said. This was but one of many rebuffs the woman mot 
with. She bad spent more than a week wandering about Lon- 
don, growing haggard and Ibin; Ler respectable clothes grow- 
ing shabby, her eyes wild — the want of proper sleep and proper 
food making a hollow-eyed spectre of the once smooth and 
dignified upper servant — when she wna nncspectedly rewarded 



for all her pangs and csicrtions hy meeting Jane one morning, 
sharply and anddenly, turning round a corner. The two women 
1 by a mutual impulse, and then one cried, " What are 
r fivmly by the 



"What do yoti 
n !" Jane cried, 



Uyou doing here!" and the other, grasping Le 
psnn, "I've canght you at last." 

" Caught me ! Were you looking for mo ! 
J want t Has anything happened to the childrc 
. b^inning to tremble. 

" The children ! how dare you take their naraoa in your 
I montli, you as ta helping to i-uin and shame them ? I'll not 
! let yon go now I've got you ; oh, don't think it ! I'll stick to 
i yon till I get a policeman," 

"A policeman to me!" cried poor Jane, who, not knowing 
what mysterious powers the law miglit have, trembled more 
' and more. " IVe done nothing," she said. 

" But tlicm as you are with has done a deal," cried Russell. 

" Where is that young man 1 Oh, I know — I know what he's 

(been and done. I hare took an oath on my Bible that I'll 

ick him out I£ I'm to be driven from my place and my 

dear children for Madam's sake, she shall just pay for it, I can 

tell you. Ton thought I'd put up with it and do nothing, but 

a worra will turn. I've got it in my power to publish her 

shame, and I'll do it. I know a deal more than I know when 

IXtold master of her goings-on. But now I've got you I'll 

■Hick to you, and them as you're with, and I'H have ray re- 

Ftenge,." Russell cried, her wild eyes flaming, her haggard cheeks 

flashing ; " I'll Lave my rcveng-e. Ah !" 

She paused here with a cry of consternation, alarm, dismay, 
for there stepped out of a shop hard hy, Madam herself, and 
laid a hand suddenly upon her arm. 

" Russell," she said, " I am sorry they have sent yon away. 
I know you love the children." At this a convulsive move- 
ment passed across her face, which sent through the trembling, 
^vc-stricken woman a sympathetic shudder. They were one 
B thb deprivation, though they were enc[ave&. 
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ways bated me, I do not know why : but you love the cbildren. 
I would not have removed you from them. I have written to 
Miss Rosalind to bid her have you back when — when she is 
calmer. And you that have done me so much harm, what do 
you want with me ?" said Madam, looking with the pathetic 
smile which threw such a strange light upon her utterly pale 
face, upon this ignorant pursuer. 

" I've come — Fve come " — she gasped, and then stood trem- 
bling, unable to articulate, holding herself up by the grasp she 
had taken with such different intentions of Jane's arm, and 
gazing with her hollow eyes with a sort of fascination upon 
the lady whom at last she had hunted down. 

" I think she is fainting," Madam said. " Whatever she 
wants, she has outdone her strength." There was a compassion 
in the tone, which, in Russell's weakened state, went through 
and through her. Her mistress took her gently by the other 
arm, and led her into the shop she had just left. Here they 
brought her wine and something to eat, of which she had the 
greatest need. " My poor woman," said Madam, " your search 
for me was vain, for Mr. John Trevanion knows where to find 
me at any moment. You have done me all the harm one 
woman could do another ; what could you desire more ? But 
I forgive you for my children's sake. Go back, and Rosalind 
will take you again, because you love them ; and take care of 
ray darlings, Russell," she said, with that ineffable smile of an- 
guish ; " say no ill to them of their mother." 

" Oh, Madam, kill me !" Russell cried. 

That was the last that was seen in England of Madam Tre- 
vanion. The woman, overcome with passion, remorse, and long 
fasting and misery, fainted outright at her mistress's feet And 
when she came to herself the lady and her maid were both 
gone, and were seen by her no more. 
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There is nothing more strange in all the experiences of hn- 

I manity thitn the manner in which a great convabion either in 

I »atnre or in human history ceaaea after a while to affect the 

\ world. Grasa grows and flowers wave over the aoil which an 

earthqnake has rent aaunder; and the lives of men are aimilnr- 

ly torn in twain without leaving a much more permanent reanit. 

The people whom we see one year crushed by some great blow, 

when the next has come have begun to pnraue their usual 

conrsQ again. This meana no infidelity of nature, no fo^ge^ 

, ting ; but only the inevitable progrcaa by which the world keeps 

I going. There is no trouble, however terrible, that docs not 

E' yield to the touch of time. 

I Some two years after these events Rosalind Trevanion felt 
I, feeraelf, almost against her will, emei-ging out of the (jreat 
triiadow which had overwhelmed lier life. She bad been for a 
Ltirae swallowed up in the needs of the family, all her powers 
^'demanded for the rearrangement of life on its new basis, and 
I everything less urgent banished from her. But by degrees 
I the most unnatural arrangements fall into the calm of habit, 
I the moat unlooked-for duties become things of every day. 
I Long before the period at which this history resumes, it had 
[(Ceased to be wonderful to any one that Rosalind shonld take 
Iber place as head of the desolated house. She assumed un- 
r tonscionsly that position of sister-mother which is one of the 
I' most tonchiug and beautiful that exist, with the eaao which 
i necessity beings — not asking how she could do it, hut doing it; 
' aa did the bystanders who criticise every course of action and 
I dictate what can and what cannot bo dottC-Wi-wVavS 
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her in her new duties with a composure which soon made 
everybody forget how strange, how unlikely, to the girl those 
duties were. The disappearance of the mother, the breaking- 
up of the house, was no doubt a nine-days' wonder, and gave 
occasion in the immediate district for endless discussions ; but 
the wonder died out as every wonder dies out. Outside of the 
county it was but vaguely known, and to those who professed 
to tell the details with authority there was but a dull response ; 
natural sentiment at a distance being all against the possibility 
that anything so extraordinary and odious could be true. " You 
may depend upon it, a woman who was going to behave so at 
the end must have shown signs of it from the beginning," 
people said, and the propagation of the rumor was thus serious- 
ly discouraged. Mrs. Lennox, though she was not wise, had 
enough of good sense and good feeling not to tell even to her 
most intimate friends the circumstances of her sister-in-law's 
disappearance; and this not so much for Madam's sake as for 
that of her brother, whose extraordinary will appeared to her 
simple understanding so great a shame and scandal that she 
kept it secret for Reginald's sake. Indeed, all she did in the 
matter was for Reginald's sake. She did not entertain the con- 
fidence in Madam with which Rosalind and John enshrined the 
fugitive. To Rosalind, Mrs. Lennox said little on the subject, 
with a respect for the girl's innocence which persons of superior 
age and experience are not always restrained by ; but that John, 
a man who knew the world, should go on as he did, was a 
thing wbich exasperated his sister. How he could persuade 
himself of Mrs. Trevanion's innocence was a thins: she could 
not explain. Why, what could it be ? she asked herself, angri- 
ly. Everybody knows that the wisest of men or women are 
capable of going wrong for one cause ; but what other could 
account for the flight of a woman, of a mother from her chil- 
dren, the entire disappearance of her out of all the scenes of her 
former life ? When her brother told her that there was no help 
lor h, that in the interests of her children Madam was com- 



Fuelled to go away, Aanb Sophy said "Stuff!" What was n 
a good for if she could not find some means of elnding 
L Bnch ft monstrous stipulation) "Do jott think I would have 
I minded him! I shoold have disguised myself, bidden aboat, 
Hnything rather than desert my family," she cried ; and 
k *hen it was suggested to her that Madam was too honorable, 
I too proud, too high-minded to deceive, Sophy said nothing but 
" Stuff !" again. " Do you think anything in the world would 
I make me abandon my children — if I had any ?" she cried. But 
I thougb she was angry with John and impatient of Rosalind, 
I she kept the secret. And after a time all andible comments 
I "on the subject died away. "There is something mysterious 
I'libout the matter," people said; "I beliovo Mrs, Trevanion is 
(till living." And then it began to bo believed that she was 
Fill and obliged to travel for her health, which was the best sug- 
■geation that could have been made. 

■ And Rosalind gradually, but nevertheless fully, came out of 
^he shadow of that blighting cloud. "Wlat is there in Lumao 
ttaiacry which can permanently crush a heart nnder twenty ! 
ENothing, at least save the last and most intolerable of personal 
Kosscs, and -ci'eu then only in the case of a passionate, imdisci- 
p iplined soul or a feeble body. Youth will overcome everything 
' If it has justice and fresh air and occupation. And Rosalind 
made her way ont of all the ways of gloom and misery to the 
sky and sunshine. Her memory had, indeed, an indelible scar 
upon it at that place. She could not torn back and think of 
the extraordinary mystery and anguish of that terrible mo- 
ment without a convulsion of the heart, and sense that all the 
foundations of the earth had been shaken. But happily, at 
her ago, there is not much need of turning back upon the 
[_^at She shivered when the momentary recollection crossed 
i"her mind, but could always throw it off and come back to the 
f present, to the future, which arc always so much more con- 

This great catastrophe, which nii\dc a 9«v\, hI c\\^>s,vft \«V-«tt-& 
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her and her former life, had given a certain maturity to Rosa- 
lind. At twenty she had already much of the dignity, the self- 
possession, the seriousness of a more advanced age. She had 
something of the air of a young married woman, a young 
mother, developed by the early experiences of life. The mere 
freshness of girlhood, even when it is most exquisite, has a less 
perfect charm than this ; and the fact that Rosalind was still a 
girl, notwithstanding the sweet and noble gravity of her respon- 
sible position, added to her an exceptional charm. She was 
supposed by most people to be five years at least older than 
she was : and she was the mother of her brothers and sisters, 
at once more and less than a mother ; perhaps less anxious, per- 
haps more indulgent, not old enough to perceive with the same 
clearness or from the same point of view, seeing from the level 
of the children more than perhaps a mother can. To see her 
with her little brother in her lap was the most lovely of pict- 
ures. Something more exquisite even than maternity was in 
this virgin-motherhood. She was a better type of the second 
mother than any wife. This made a sort of halo around the 
young creature who had so many responsibilities. But yet in 
her heart Rosalind was only a girl ; the other half of her had 
not progressed beyond where it was before that great crisis. 
There was within her a sort of decisive consciousness of the 
apparent maturity which she had thus acquired, and she only 
such a child — a girl at heart. 

In this profound girlish soul of hers, which was her very self, 
while the other was more or less the product of circumstances, 
it still occurred to Rosalind now and then to wonder how it 
was that she had never had a lover. Even this was meant in 
a manner of her own. Miss Trevanion of Highcourt had not 
been without suitors ; men who had admired her beauty or her 
position. But these were not at all what she meant by a 
lover. She meant what an imaginative girl means when such 
a thought crosses her mind. She meant Romeo, or perhaps Ham- 
Jet — had love been restored to the possibilities of that noblest 
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«f all disenchanted souls — or even such H symbol aa Sir Ken- 

ilietli. She wonjered whetbor it would ever be hers to find 

Uwandering about the world tho other part of her, him who 

rpould understand every thought and fcoling, him to whom it 

||Voiild be needless to speak or to explain, who would know ; him 

whom mighty love would cleave in twain the burden of a 

:«ngle pain and part it, giving half to him. Tho world, she 

ihonght, could not bold together as it did under the heavens, 

]|iad it ceased to be possible that men and women should meet 

h other so. But such a meeting had never occurred yet in 

isalind's experience, and seeing how common it was, how in- 

itariable an oceurrencc in the experience of all maidens of 

letry and fiction, the failure occasioned her always a little sur- 

Had she never seen any one, met about the world any 

'orm, in which she could embody such a possibility ? She did 

Bot put this question to herself plainly, but there was in her 

imagination a sort of involuntary answer to it, or rather the 

ghost of an answer, which would sometimes make itself known, 

from without, she thought, more than from within— as if a 

iacc had suddenly looked at her, or a whisper been breathed 

her ear. She did not give any name to this vision or cn- 

IcsTor to identify it. 

But imagination is obstinate and not to be quenched, and 
in inadvertent moments she half acknowledged to herself that 
it had a being and a name. Who or what he was, indeed, she 
could not tell ; but sometimes in her imagination the remem- 
tono of a voice would thrill her ears, or a pair of eyes 
look into hers. This recollection or imagination would 
ipon her at the most inappropriat* moments ; sometimes 
she was bnsy with her semi-maternal carea, or full of 
bouscbold occupation which left ber thoughts free — moments 
when she was without defence. Indeed, temptation would 
,(iome upoio her in this respect from the most innocent quarter, 
her little brother, who looked up at her with eyes that 
like the eyes of her dream. Was that -tib^ \i&\i'a&.N«.- 
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come her darling, her favorite, among the children ? Oh, no ; 
it was because he was the youngest, the baby, the one to whom 
a mother was most of all wanting. Aunt Sophy, indeed, who 
was so fond of finding out likenesses, had said — And there 
was a certain truth in it. Johnny's eyes were very large and 
dark, shining out of the paleness of his little face ; he was a 
delicate child ; or perhaps only a pale-faced child looking deli- 
cate, for there never was anything the matter with him. His 
eyes were very large for a child, appearing so, perhaps, because 
he was himself so little ; a child of fine organization, with 
the most delicate, pure complexion, and blue veins showing 
distinctly through the delicate tissue of his skin. Rosalind 
felt a sort of dreamy bliss come over her when Johnny fixed 
his great, soft eyes upon her, looking up with a child's devout 
attention. She loved the child dearly, was not that enough ? 
And then there was the suggestion. Likenesses are very curi- 
ous ; they are so arbitrary, no one can tell how they come ; 
there was a likeness, she admitted to herself ; and then won- 
dered — half wishing it, half angry with herself for the idea 
— whether perhaps it was the likeness to her little brother 
which had impressed the face of a stranger so deeply upon 
her dreams. 

Who was he ? Where did he come from ? Where, all this 
long time, for these many months, had he gone? If it was be- 
cause of her he had come to the village, how strange that he 
should never have appeared again ! It was impossible it could 
have been for her ; yet, if not for her, for whom could he have 
come? She asked herself these questions so often that her 
vision gradually lost identity and became a tradition, an ab- 
straction, the true lover after whom she had been wondering. 
She endowed him with all the qualities which girls most dear- 
ly prize. She talked to him upon every subject under heaven. 
In all possible emergencies that arose to her fancy he came 
and stood by her and helped her. No real man is ever so 
Dohh, so tender, so generous as such an ideal man can be. 
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And Roealind forgot altogether that slic hnd asked herself 
whether it waa certain that he was a gentleman, tlie original 
of this shadowy figure which had got into her imagination she 
scarcely could tdl how. 

CHAPTER XXVir. 
Mra. IiEKNos's house was not n great country-houtto like 
Highconrt. It was within a mile of Clifton, a pretty house, 
»et in pretty gronnds, with a few fields about it, and space 
enoDgli to permit of a sufficient bnt modest establishment; 
horses and dogs, and pets io any number to satisfy the children. 
Reginald, indeed, when he came home for tlic holidaj's, some- 
what scoffed at the limited household, and declared that there 
was scarcely room to breathe. For tho young master of High- 
conrt everything was small and shabby, but as his holidays 
were broken by visits to the houses of his schoolfellows, where 
young Mr. Trevanion of Highoourt had many things in hia fa- 
vor, and as he thus managed to get as much shooting and hunt- 
ing and other delights as a sclmolhoy can indulge in, ho was, 
on the whole, gracious enough to Aunt Sophy nnd Rosalind, 
and their limited ways. The entraordinary changes that fol- 
lowed his father's death had produced a curious effect upon 
I the boy ; there had been, indeed, n moment of impulse in which 
' be had declared his intention of standing by his mother, but & 
fuller nnderstanding of all that was inrolved had snmmarily 
checked this. The yonthfnl imagination, when roused by the 
thonght of wealth and importance, is asinsatiahle in these points 
as it is when inflamed by the thirst for pleasure, and it is, per- 
haps, more difficult to givo up or consent to modify greatucss 
which you have sever had, but have hoped for, than to give up 
an actual possession, Reginald had felt this importance as his 
father's heir so much, that the idea of depriving himself of it 
I for the sake of his mother brought a sudden damp and chill all 
■ fiver his energies. He was silent when he Ivcwi "aWV ■». ^«.w.- 
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fice was necessary, even though it was a s<icrificc in imagination 
only, the reality being unknown to him. And from that mo- 
ment the thing remarkable in him was that he had never men- 
tioned his mother's name. 

With the other children this effect had at the end of the year 
been almost equally attained, but by degrees ; they had ceased 
to refer to her as they had ceased to refer to their father. Both 
parents seemed to have died together to these little ones. The 
one, like the other, faded as the dead do out of their personal 
sphere, and ceased to have any place in their life. They said 
Rosalind now, when they used to say mamma. But with Reg- 
inald the effect was different — young though he was, in his 
schoolboy sphere he had a certain knowledge of the world. He 
knew that it was something intolerable when a fellow's family 
was in everybody's mouth, and his mother was discussed and 
talked of, and there was a sort of half-fury against her in his 
mind for subjecting him to this. The pangs which a proud 
boy feels in such circumstances are di£Scult to fathom, for 
their force is aggravated by the fact that he never betrays 
them. The result was that he never mentioned her, never 
asked a question, put on a mien of steel when anything was said 
which so much as suggested her existence, and from the moment 
of his departure from Highcourt ignored altogether the name 
and possibility of a mother. He was angry with the very 
name. 

Sophy was the only one who caused a little embarrassment 
now and then by her recollections of the past life of Highcourt 
and the household there. But Sophy was not favorable to her 
mother, which is a strange thing to say, and had no lingering 
tenderness to smother ; she even went so far now and then as 
to launch a jibe at Rosalind on the subject of mamma. As for 
the little ones, they already remembered her no more. The 
Elms, which was the suburban title of Mrs. Lennox's small do- 
main, became the natural centre of their little lives, and they 
forgot the greater and more spacious house in which they were 
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born. And now that the second year was nearly accompHshed 
! the catastrophe happened, natural gayety and consolation 
back. Rosalind went out to such festivities as of- 
fered. She spent n few weeks in London, and aavr a little of 
society. The cloud had rolled away from her young horizon, 
leaving only a dimness and mist of softened tears. And the 
Elms was, in its way, a little centre of society. Aunt Sophy 
■was Tery hospitable. She liked the pleasant commotion of life 
around her, and she was pleased to feel the stir of existence 
which the presence of a girl brings to such a house. Rosalind 
was not a beauty so remarkable as to draw admirers and suitors 
from every quarter of the compass. These are rare in life, 
though we are gratefal to meet so many of them in novels; 
but she was extremely pleasant to look npon, fair and sweet as 
BO many English girls arc, wit!) a face full of feeling, and 
enough of understanding and poetry to give it something of an 
ideal charm. And though it was, as we have said, the wonder 
of her life that she had never, like young ladies in novels, bad 
a lover, yet she was not without admiration nor without suitors, 
quite enough to maintain her self-respect and position in the 
■world. 

One of these was the young Hamerton who was a visitor at 
Eigbcourt at the opening of this history. lie was the son of 
another county family of the Highcourt neighborhood; not the 
eldest son, indeed, but still not altogether to be ranked among 
the detrimentals, since he was to have bis mother's money, a 
very respectable fortune. And he was by way of being a bar- 
rister, although not bo nnthoughtful of the claims of others as 
to compete for briefs with men who had more occasion for 
them. He had come to Clifton for the bunting, not, perhaps, 
without a consciousness of Rosahnd's vicinity. He had not 
shown at all during the troubles at Highconrt or for sometime 
after, being too much disturbed and alarmed by his own dis- 
covery to approach the sorrowful family. But by degrees this 
feeling wore off, and a girl who was under M.T&.\jSKaiy£%'<Hi».%, 
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id who, after all, was not " really ihe daogliter " of tlie erring 
Oman, would have been moat unjustly treated had sUe been 
allowed to sufiev in consequence of the mystery attached to 
Madam Trevanion and her disappearance from the world. Mrs. 
Lennox had known Roland Hamerton's father as well as Kosa- 
lind knew himself. The families had grown up together, call- 
ing each other by their Christian names, on that preliminary 
brother-and-sister footing which is so apt with opportunity to 
grow into something closer. And Roland Lad always thought 
Rosalind the prettiest girl about. When he got over the shock 
of the Highcourt mystery his heart had come back to her with 
a bound. And if be came to Clifton for the hunting instead 
of to any other centre, it was with a pleasant recollection that 
the Elms was within walking distance, and that there ho was 
always likely to find t^jreeablo occupation for " off " days. On 
such occasions, and even on days which were not " ofi " days, 
he would come, sometimes to luncheon, sometimes in the after- 
noon, with the very frequent consequence of sending off a mes- 
sage to Clifton for "his things," and staying all night. He 
was adopted, in short, as a sort of son or nephew of the house. 
It is undeniable that a visitor of tills sort (or even more 
than one) is an addition to the cheerfulness of a house in the 
country. It may, perhaps, bo dangerous to his own peace of 
mind, oi' evon, if he is frivolous, to the comfort of a daughter 
of the same, but so long as ho is on these easy terms, with no 
definite understanding one way or the other, be is a pleasant 
addition. The least amiable of men is obliging and pleasant in 
such circumstances. He is on his promotion. His raison 
(Titre is his power of making himself agreeable. When he 
comes to have a definite position as an accepted lover, every- 
thing is changed again, and he may be as much in the way aft 
he once was handy and desirable ; but in his first stage he is 
always an addition, especially wbcn the household is chiefly 
composed of women. Hamerton fell into this pleasant place 
with even more ease than usual. Ho was already so familiar 



with tliEin all, tbnt everything was natural in the arrangement 
And Mra, Lennox, there was no donbt, wished the young man 
well. It wonld not bo a brilliant match, but it would be " quite 
satisfactory." Had young Lord Elmoro come a-wooing instead 
of Roland, that wonld have been, no doubt, more exciting. 
But Lord Eluiore paid his homage in another direction, and his 
antecedents were not tjiiite so good as Hamcrton's, who was 
one of those young men who have never given their parents an 
anxiety — a qualification which, it is needless to say, was dear 
above every other to Aunt Sophy's heart 
. He was seated with them in the drawing-room at tlie Ehns 
on an afternoon of November. It had been a day pleasant 
enoagh for the time of year, but not for hunting men — a clear 
frosty day, with ice in all the ditches, and the ground hard and 
resounding; a day when it is delightful to walk, though not to 
ride. Rosalind had mot him strolling towards the house when 
she was out for her afternoon waik. Perhaps he was not so 
■orry for himself as he professed to the ladies. " I shall bore 
jou to death," he said ; " I shnll always be coming, for I sec 
now we are in for a ten days' frost, which is the most dolo* 
rons prospect — at least, it would be if I had not the Elms to fall 
back npon." He made this prognostication of evil with a beam- 
ing face. 

"You seem on the whole to take it cheerfully," Mrs. Lennox 

"Yes, with the Elms to fall backnpon; I should not take it 
cheerfully otherwise." 

"Bat you were here on Saturday, Roland, when the meet 
was at Barley Wood, and everybody was out," cried little Sophy, 
"I don't think you are half a hunting man. I shouldn't miss 
a day if it were me ; nor Reginald wouldn't" she added, with 
much indifference to grammar. 

" It is all the fault of the Elms," the young man said, with a 

" 1 don't know what you find at the Elms. Ra^vwiiA. •sa.-^*. 
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we are so dull here. I think so too — nothing but women ; and 
you that have got two or three clubs and can go where you like." 

" You shall go to the clubs, Sophy, instead of me." 

" That is what I should like," said Miss Sophy. " Everybody 
says men are cleverer than women, and I am very fond of good 
talk. I like to hear you talk of horses and things ; and of bet- 
ting a pot on Bucephalus — ^" 

"Sophy ! where did you here such language? You must be 
sent back to the nursery," cried Mrs. Lennox, " if you go on 
like that." 

" Well," said Sophy, " Reginald had a lot on Bucephalus : 
he told me so. He says it's dreadful fun. You are kept in such 
a state till the last moment, not knowing which is to win. 
Sometimes the favorite is simply nowhere, and if you happen 
to have drawn a dark horse — " 

"Sophy I I can't allow such language." 

"And the favorite has been cooked, don't you know, or 
come to grief in the stable," cried Sophy, breathless, determined 
to have it out, " then you win a pot of money ! It was Regi- 
nald told me all that. I don't know myself, more's the pity ; 
and because I am a girl I don't suppose I shall ever know," the 
little reprobate said, regretfully. 

" Dear me, I never thought those things were permitted at 
Eton," said Mrs. Lennox. " I always thought boys were safe 
there. Afterwards, one knows, not a moment can be calculat- 
ed upon. That is what is so nice about you, Roland ; you 
never went into anything of that kind. I wish so much, if 
you are here at Christmas, you would give Reginald a little ad- 
vice." 

" I don't much believe in advice, Mrs. Lennox. Besides, Fm 
not so immaculate as you think me ; I've had in my day a pot 
on something or other, as Sophy says — ^" 

" Sophy must not say those sort of things," said her aunt. 
" Rosalind, give us some tea. It is quite cold enough to make 
the Sre moat ^i|greeable and the tea a great comfort. And if 
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you Inve betted you have seen the folly of it, and you could 
c him all the better. That is always the worst with boys 
when they have women to deal with. They think we know 
nothing. Whether it is because we have not education, or be- 
cause we have not votes, or what, I can't tell. Bnt Reginald 
for one docs not pay the least attention. He thinks he knows 
ever so much better than I do. And John is abroad ; he doesn't 
care very much for John cither. He calls liira an old fogy ; 
he says the present generation knows better than the last. Did 
yon ever hear such impertinence? And ho is only seventeen. 
I like two lumps of sugar, Rosalind, But I thought at Eton 
they ought to bo safe,'" 

suppose yon are goii 
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home for Christmas, Roland) 
baby, and every one of 



ind breathed softly a little sigh, " 1 don't like 
Christmas," she said ; " it is all very well so long as you are quite 
yonng, but when you begin to get scattered and broken up — " 

" My dear, I am far from being quite young, and I hope I 
have been scattered as much as anybody, and had every sort of 
thing to put up with, but I never grow too old or too dull for 
Christmas." 

" Ah, Aunt Sophy, you ! But then you are not like any- 
body else ; you take things so sweetly, even Rex and his im- 

" Christmas is pleasant enough," said young Hamerton. 
" Wo are not so much scattered but that we can all get back, 
and I like it well enough. But," he added, " if one was wanted 
elsewhere, or could be of use, I am not such a fanatic for homo 
but that I could cut it once in a way, if there was anything, 
don't you know, Mrs. Lennox, that one would call a duty ; like 
licking a young cub into shape, or helping a — people you are 
fond of." He blushed and laughed, in the genial, confusing 
glow of the fire, and cast a glance at Rosalind to see whether 
tha noted his oSer, and understood the motive of it " Peo- 
' pie one is fond of;" did she think that me&Tit &om*.9*3^V- 
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There was a pleasant mingling of obscurity and light cvenr 
when the cheerful flame leaped up and illuminated the room: 
something in its leaping and uncertainty made a delightful 
shelter. You might almost stare at the people you were fond 
of without being, betrayed as the cold daylight betrays you ; and 
as for the heat which he felt suffuse his countenance, that was 
altogether unmarked in the, genial glow of the cheerful fire. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

In an easy house, where punctuality is not rampant, the hour 
before dinner is pleasant to young people. The lady of the 
house is gone to dress. If she is beginning to feel the weight 
of years, she perhaps likes a nap before dinner, and in any case 
she will change her dress in a leisurely manner and likes to have 
plenty of time; and the children have been carried off to the 
nursery that their toilet may be attended to, and no hurried 
call afterwards interfere with the tying of their sashes. The 
young lady of the house is not moved by either of these mo- 
tives. Five minutes is enough for her, she thinks and says, and 
the room is so cosey and the half light so pleasant, and it is 
the hour for confidences. If she has another girl with her,' 
they will drift into beginnings of the most intimate narrative, 
which must be finished in their own rooms after everybody has 
gone to bed ; and if it is not a girl, but the other kind of com-" 
panion, those confidences are perhaps even more exciting. 
Rosalind knew what Roland Hamerton wanted, vaguely : she 
was, on the surface, not displeased with his devotions. She 
had no intention of coming to so very decided a step as mar- 
riage, nor did she for a moment contemplate him as the lover 
whose absence surprised her. But he was nice enough. She 
liked well enough to talk to him. They were like brother and 
sister, she would .have said^ " Roland — why, I have known him 
all my life," she would have exclaimed indignailtly to any one 
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wbo Lad blamed her for "encouraging" this poor young man. 
Indeed, Kosalind was so little pcrfeet that she had already on 
several occasions defended herself in tliia way, and had not 
the slightest intention of accepting Roland, and yet allowed 
Lim to persuade her to linger and talk after Aunt Sophy had 
gone dp-stairs. This was quite uv justifiable, and a more high- 
minded young woman would not have done it. But poor Rosa- 
, lind, though her life had been croBsod by a strain of tragedy 
and though lier feelings were very deep and her experiences 
much ont of the common, and her mind capable sad ready to 
respond to veiy high claims, was yet not the ideal of a high- 
minded girl. . It is to be hoped that she was unacquainted with 
flirtation and above it, but yet she did not dislike — so long aa 
ehe could skilfully keep him from anything definite in the way 
of a proposal, anything that should be compromising and un- 
comfortable to sit and listen to — the vague adoration which waa 
implied in Uamerton's talk, and to feci that the poor young 
fellow was laying himself out to please her. It did please her, 
I and it amused her — which was more. It was sport to ber, 
though it might be death to hitu. She did not believe that 
there was anything sufficiently serious in young Hamerton's 
ir in his character to involve anything like death, and 
I she judged with some justice that he preferred the happiness 
of the moment, even if it inspired him with false hopes, to the 
collapse of all those hopes which a more conscientious treatr 
I ment would have brought about. Accoi'dingly, Rosalind lin- 
[ gercd in the pleasant twilight She sent lier aunt's butler, 
I Saunders, away when he appeared to light the lamps. 

" Not yet, Saunders," she said, " we like the firelight," in a 
manner which made Roland's heart jump. It seemed to that 
deceived young man that nothing but a flattering response of 
sentiment in her mind would have made Rosalind, like himself, 
enjoy the firelight " That was very sweet of you," he said. 
" What was Sweet of me !" The undeserved praise awakened 
lompunction in her. " There la nothing good \w wn^wi^-«^''*" 
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is truft I do like talking by this ligliL Snmmer evenings are 
different, they are always a little sad ; but the firo is cheerfal, 
aiid it makes people coaMcntial." 

" If I could think you wanted me to he confidential, Rosalind !" 
"Oh, I do; everybody! I like to talk about not only the 
ODtude, but what people are really thinking of. One hears so 
much of the outside : all the runs you have had, and how Cap- 
tain Thornton jumps, and Miss Flympton keeps the lead." 
" If you iroagine that I admire Miss Plympton— " 
" I never thought anything of the kind. Why shouldn't you 
admire her? Though she is a little too fond of hunting, she is 
a nice girl, and I like her. And she is very pretty. You might 
do a great deal worse, Roland," said Rosalind, with maternal 
gravity, " than admire Ethel Plympton, She is quite r nice 
girl, not only when she is on horseback. But she would not 
have anything to say to you." 

" That ia jnst as well," said the young man, " for bera is not 
the sort of shrine I should ever worship at. The kind of girl 
I like doesn't bnot, though she goes like a bird when it strikes 
her fancy. She is the (jucen at home, she makes a room like 
this into heaven. She makes a man feel that there's nothing 
in life half so sweet as to be by her, whatever she is doing. 
She would make hard work and poverty and all that sort of 
thing delightful. She is—" 

" A dreadful piece of perfection I" said Rosalind, with a 
slightly embarrassed laugh. "Don't yoa know nobody likes to 
have that sort of person held up to them ? One always sus- 
pects girls that are too good. But I hope you sometimes think 
of other things than girls," she added, with an air of delightful 
gravity and disapproval. " I have wanted all this long time to 
know what you were going to do ; and to find instead only that 
hyperbolical fiend, you know, that talks of nothing but ladies, 
is disappointing. What would you think of me," Rosalind 
continued, turning upon him with still more imposing dignity, 
"if J tdked to you of nothing but gentlemen ?" 



" Rosalind! — that's blasphemy to think of; besides that I 
shonld feel like getting behind a hedge and ahootiDg all of 
them," the young man cried. 

" Yes, it is a sort of blasphemy ; you would all think a girl 
a dreadful creature if she did so. But you think you are dif- 
ferent, and that it doeBn'l: matter ; that k what everybody says ; 
one law for men and one for women. But I, for one, will never 
give in to that. I want to know what you are going to do." 

"And suppose," he cried, "that I were to return the qoes- 
tion, since you say there must not be one law for men and one 
for women, Rosalind, what are you going to do !" 

"I!" she said, and looked at him with surprise. "Alas! 
yoQ know I have my work cat ont for me, Roland. I have to 
bring up the children; they are very yoang, and it will be a 
great many years before tbey can do without me ; there is no 
question about me. Perhaps it is a good thing to have your 
path quite clear before you, so that you can't make any mis- 
take about it," she added, with a little sigh. 

"But, Rosalind, that is completely out of the question, don't 
you know. Sacrifice yourself and all your life to those chil- 
dren — why, it would be barbarous ; nobody would permit it." 

"I don't know," said Rosalind, " who has any right to inter- 
fere. You think Uncle John, perhaps ! TJnele John would 
never think of anything so foolish. It is much less his business 
than it is mine ; and you forget that I am old enough to judge 
for myself." 

"Rosalind, you can't really intend anything so dreadful! 
Oh, at present you are so yonng, you are all living in the same 
house, it does not make so much diSerence. But to sacrifice 
yourself, to give up yonr own life, to relinquish everything 
■for a set of half — " 

" You had better not make me angry," she said. Ho had 

sprung to bis feet and was pacing about in great excitement, 

. bis Sgnre relieved against the blaze of the fire, while she sat in 

I the shadow at one side, protected from the glow, " ''?I\i»S. ■ssa'V 
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giving up? In the first place, I know nothing that I am giv- 
ing up ; and I confess that it amuses me, Roland, to see you so 
excited about my life. I should like to hear what you are go- 
ing to do with your own." . 

" Can't you understand ?" he cried, hastily and in confusion, 
" that the one might — ^^that the one might — involve perhaps — ^" 
And here the young man stopped and looked helplessly at her, 
not daring to risk what he had for the uncertainty of some- 
thing better. But it was very hard, when he had gone so far, 
to refrain. 

" Might involve perhaps— No, I can't understand," Rosa- 
lind said, almost with unconcern. "What I do understand is 
that you can't hunt forever if you are going to be any good in 
life. And you don't even hunt as a man ought that means to 
make hunting his object. Do something, Roland, as if you 
meant it! — that is what I am always telling you." 

** And don't I always tell you the same thing, that I am no 
hero. I can't hold on to an object, as you say. What do you 
mean by an object? I want a happy life. I should like very 
well to be kind to people, and do my duty and all that, but as 
for an object, Rosalind ! If you expect me to become a re- 
former or a philanthropist or anything of that sort, or make a 
great man of myself — " 

Rosalind shook her head softly in her shadowed corner. " I 
don't expect that," she said, with a tone of regret. " I might 
have done so, perhaps, at one time. At first one thinks every 
boy can do great things, but that is only for a little while, when 
one is without experience." 

** You see you don't think very much of my powers, for all 
you say," he cried, hastily, with the tone of offence which the 
humblest can scarcely help assuming when taken at his own 
low estimate. Roland knew very well that he had no greatness 
in him, but to have the fact acknowledged with this regretful 
certainty was somewhat hard. 

^* That 18 quite a different matter,'' said Rosalind. " Only a 
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I be great. 1 kaow nobody of that 
tind," she added, with once more that tone of regret, shaking 
her head. "But joii can always do something, not hang on 
amusing yoni'self, for that is all you ever do, so far as I can 
see." 

" What does yonr Uncle John do !" he cried ; " you have a 
great respect for him, and so have I ; he is just the best man 
going. But what does he do i lie loafs about ; he goes out a 
great deal when he is in town; be goes to Scotland for the 
grouse, he goes to Ilomburg for his health, be comes down and 
sees you, and then back to London again. Oh, I think that's 
all right, bnt if I am to take him for niy example — and I don't 
know where I could find a better — " 

" There is no likeness between your ease and his. Uncle 



1 to do ; he is — 
e juat my ^e." 



John is old, he has nothing particular given bin 
well, he is Uncle John. But you, Roland, you ac 

" I'm good five years older, if not more." 

" What does that matter! You are my own age, or, accoi'd- 
ing to all rules of comparison between boys and girls, a little 
yoonger than ine. You have got to settle upon something. I 
am not like many people," said Rosalind, loftily ; "I don't say 
do this or do that ; I only say, for Heaven's sake do something, 
Koland ; don't be idle all your life." 

"I should not mind so much if yon did say do this or do 
that Tell me something to do, Kosalind, and I'll do it for 
your sake," 

" Oh 1 that is all folly ; that belongs to fairy tales — a shawl 
that will go through a ring, or a little dog that will go into a 
nutshell, or a golden apple. They are all allegories, I suppose ; 
the right thing, however, is to do what is right for the sake of 
what is right, and not becanse any one in partienlar tells 



" Shall I set np in ehambera, and try to get briefs !" said 

Boland. "But then I have enough to lire on, and half the 

I poor beggars at the bar haven't; and don't ^<iis.yo.w&.'*.-«w5^V 
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be taking an unfair advantage, when I can afford to do without 
and they can't, and when everybody knows there isn't half 
enough business to keep all going ? I ask you, Rosalind, do 
you think that would be fair ?" 

Here the monitress paused, and did not make her usual eager 
reply. '^ I don't know that it is right to consider that sort of 
thing, Roland. You see, it would be good for you to try for 
briefs, and then probably the other men who want them more 
might be — cleverer than you are." 

" Oh, very well," cried Roland, who had taken a chair close 
to his adviser, springing up with natural indignation ; ** if it is 
only by way of mortification, as a moral discipline, that you 
want me to go in for bar work." 

She put out her hand and laid it on his arm. ^* Oh, no ! it 
would only be fair competition. Perhaps you would be clev- 
erer than they — than some of them." 

" That's a very doubtful perhaps," he cried, with a laugh. 
But he was mollified and sat down again — the touch was very 
conciliatory. " The truth is," he said, getting hold of the hand, 
which she withdrew very calmly after a moment, " I am in no 
haste ; and," with timidity, *^ the truth is, Rosalind, that I shall 
never do work anyhow by myself. If I had some one with me 
to stir me up and keep me going, and if I knew it was for her 
interest as well as for my own — " 

" You me-an if you were to marry ?" said Rosalind, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, rising from her chair. " I don't approve of a 
man who always has to be stirred up by his wife ; but marry 
by all means, Roland, if you think that is the best way. No- 
body would have the least objection ; in short, I am sure all 
your best friends would like it, and I, for one, would give her 
the warmest welcome. But still I should prefer, you know, 
first to see you acting for yourself. Why, there is the quarter 
chiming, and I promised to let Saunders know when we went 
to dress. Aunt Sophy will be down-stairs directly. Ring tho 
IwJJ, and let na ran ; we shall be late again. But the firelight 
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is so pleasant." She disappeared out of tbe room before ehe 
had done speaking, flying up-atairs to escape the inevitable re- 
sponse, and left poor Roland, tantalized and troubled, to meet 
the gloomy looks of Saunders, who reminded him that there 
was but twelve minutes and a half to dress in, and that Mrs. 
Lennox was very particular about the fish. Saunders took lib- 
erties with the younger visitors, and he too had known yo 
Mr. Hamcrton all his life. 



CHAPTEK XXIX. 
It was uot on that day, but the next, that Uncle John arrived 
BO suddenly, bringing with him the friend whom ho had picked 
tip in Switzerland. This was a man sttll young, but not so 
young as Iloland llamertun, with looks a little worn, as of a 
man who had been, as he himself said, "knocking about the 
world." Perhaps, indeed, they all thought aftcrwai-da, it was 
his dress whieh suggested this idea; for when he appeared 
dressed for the evening ho turned out in reality a handsomo 
man, with the very effective contrast of hair already gray, wav- 
ing npwarda from a couutenance not old enough to justify that 
change, and lighted up with dark eyes full of light and humor 
and life. The hair which bad changed its color so early had 
evidently been very dark in his youth, and Mrs. Lennor, who 
was always a little romantic, coald not help sn^restiog, when 
Rosalind and sho awaited the gentlemen in the drawing-room 
after dinner, that Mr. Rivers might bo an example of one of 
the favorite devices of fiction, the turning gray in a single 
night, which is a possibility of which every one has hoard. " I 
should not wonder if he has had a very remarkable life," Annt 
Sophy said. "No doubt the servants and common people 
think him quite old, but when you look into it, it is a young 
face." She took her ehair by the fireside, and arranged all her 
little paraphernalia, and unfolded her crewel-work, and had dona 
quite half a leaf before sho burst forth agaiu, »a VS. •«■v^^»J■B^. w«^ 
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interval, " though full of lines, and what you might call wrinkles 
if you did not know better I In my young days such a man 
would have been thought like Lara or Conrad, or one of By- 
ron's other heroes. I don't know who to compare him to 
nowadays, for men of that sort are quite out of fashion ; but 
he is quite a hero, I have a conviction, and saved John's life." 

" He says Uncle John was in no danger, and that he did 
nothing that a guide or a servant might not have done." 

" My dear," said Aunt Sophy, " tliat is what they always say ; 
the more they do the less they will give in to it." 

" To call that old man like the Wandering Jew a hero 1" said 
little Sophy. " Yes, I have seen him. I saw him arrive with 
Uncle John. He looked quite old and shabby ; oh, not a bit 
like Lara, whose hair was jet-black, and who scowled when he 
looked at you." 

" Why, how can you tell, you little — Rosalind, I am afraid 
Miss Eobinson must be romantic, for Sophy knows — oh, a 
great deal more than a little girl ought to know." 

'* It was in your room that I found * Lara,' " said Sophy^ 
" and the ' Corsair ' too ; I have read them all. Oh, Miss Rob- 
inson never reads them ; she reads little good books where ev- 
erybody dies. I do not admire Mr. Rivers at all, and if Uncle 
John should intend to give him one of us because he has saved 
his life, I hope it will not be me." 

" Sophy, I shall send you to bed if you talk so. Give him 
one of you ! I suppose you think you are in a fairy tale. Mr. 
Rivers would laugh if you were offered to him. He would 
think it was a curious reward." 

** He might like Rosalind better, perhaps, now, but Rosalind 
has gone off, Aunt Sophy. Ferriss says so. She is getting 
rather old. Don't you know she is in her twenty-first year ?" 

"Rosalind! why, I never saw her looking better in her life. 
Ferriss shall be sent away if she talks such impertinence. And 
she is just twenty ! Going off ! she is not the least going off: 
hey complexion is just beautiful, and so fresh. I don't know 
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what you mean, you or Ferrisa either 1" Mrs. Lennox cried. 
She had always a little ioclination to believe what was sn^cst- 
ed to her; and, notwithstanding the complete assuratiee of her 
words, she followed Rosalind, who was moving about at the 
other end of the room, with eyes that were full of snddea 
alarm. 

" And I am in my thirteenth year," said Sophy ; " it sounds 
much better than to say only twelve. I shall improve, but 
Rosalind will not improve. If he were sensible, he would like 
jne best." 

"Don't let your sister bear you talk such nonsense, Sophy : 
and remember that I forbid you to read the books in my room 
without asking me first. Tbcre are things that are very saita- 
ble for me, or even for Rosahnd, hut not for you. And what 
are you doing down-stairs at this hour, Sophy i I did not re- 
member the hour, but it is past your bedtime. Miss Robinson 
should not lot you have so much of your own way." 

" It was because of Uncle John," said Rosalind, " What has 
she been saying about Lara aud the Corsair i I could Dot hear, 
Saunders made so much noise witb the tea. Here is your tea, 
Aunt Sophy, though you know Dr. Beaton says yon ought not 
'to take it after dinner, and that it keeps you from sleeping." 

"Dr. Beatoii goes upon the new-fashioned rules, my dear," 
■aid Mrs. Lennox. " It never keeps me from my sleep ; noth- 
ing does that, thank God. It is tho young people that are so 
delicate nowadays, that can't take this and that. I wonder if 
John has any news of Dr. Beaton, He had a great many fads 
like that about the tea, but he was very nice. What a comfort 
he was to poor Reginald, and took so much ansiety ofE Gra — " 

"I declare," Aunt Sophy cried, coloring and coughing, "I 
have caught cold, though I have not been out of the house since ■ 
the cold weather set in. My dear, I am so sorry," she added in 
a undertone ; " I know I should not havo said a word — " 

" I have never been of that opinion," said Rosalind, shaking 
pi her head sadly. "I think you are alltakm^Wa -M^iiTv^^^" 
14 



" For Heaven's sake don't aay a word, Kosalind ; with John 
coming in, and that Jittle thing with oat's as sharp — " 

" Is it me that have ears ao sharp, Aunt Sophy ? It is funny 
to hear you talk. You, think 1 don't know anything, bnt I know 
everything. I know why Roland Hamerton is always coming 
; and I know why Mr. Blake never comes, but only the 
old gentleman. And, Rosalind, yon had better make up your 
mind and take some one, for you are getting quite pasaee, and 
you will soon bo an old maid." 

" Sophy ! if you insult yotir sister — " 

" Do you think that is iusnlting me !" Rosalind said. " I 
}clieve I shall be an old maid. That would suit me best, and 
it would be best for the children, who will want me for a long 
time." 

" My dear," said Aunt Sophy, solemnly, " there are some 
things I will never consent to, and one of them is, a girl like 
you making such a sacrifice. That is what I will never give in 
Oh, go away, Sophy, yon are a perfect nuisance I No, no, 
I will never give in to it. For such a sacrifice is always repented 
When the children grow up they will not be a bit grateful 
to yon ; they will never think it was for them you did it. They 
will talk of you as if it was something laughable, and as if yon 
could not help it. An old maid! Yes, it is intended for an 
insult, and I won't have it, any more than I will have you do it, 
Rosalind." 

"Oh, Uncle John," cried the enfant lerrible, "there is Annt 
Sophy with tears in her eyes because I said Rosalind was going 
to be an old maid. But it is not anything so very dreadfnl, is 
it? Why, Uncle John, you are an old maid." 

" I don't think Rosalind's prospects need distress you, Sophy," 
* said Uncle John. " We can take care of her in any case. She 
will not want your valuable protection." 

" Oh, I was not thinking of myself ; I don't mind at all," said 
Sophy ; " but only she is getting rather old. Don't you see a 
great difference. Uncle John ? She is in her twenty-first year." 
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" I Bball not lose hope till she has completed her thirty-third," 
said Uncle John. " Yon may run away, Sophy ; you are young 
enongh, fortunately, to be sent to bed." 

" I am in my thirteenth," said Sopliy, resisting every step of 
ber way to the door, dancing in front of her uncle, who was 
directing her towards it. When Sophy fonnd that resistance 
in, she tried entreaty. 
"Ob, Uncle John, don't send mo away! Rosalind prom- 
i I shouid ait np to-night because you were coming home." 
"Then Rosalind must take the consequences," said John 
Trevanion. All this time the stranger had been standing silent, 
with a slight smile on hja face, watching the whole partj', and 
forming those unoonscions conclusions with which we settle 
everybody's character and qualities when we come into a new 
place. This little skirmish was all in his favor, as helping him 
to a comprehension of the situation ; the saucy child, the in- 
dulgent old aunt, the disapproving gnardian, of whom alone 
Sopiiy was a little afraid, made a simple group enough. But 
wbon bo turned to the snb]'ect of the little disturbance, he fonnd 
in Rosalind's smile a carious light thrown upon the altercation. 
Was she in real danger of becoming an old maid ! He thought 
ber looking older than the child had said, a more gracious and 
perfect woman than was likely to be the subject of such a con- 
troversy ; and he saw, by the eager look and unnecessary in- 
dignation of Hamerton, sufficient evidence that the fate of the 
elder sister was by no means so certain as Sophy thought, and 
that, at all events, it was in her own hands. The young fellow 
had seemed to Mi'. Rivers a pleasant young fellow enough in the 
after-dinner talk, but when he thus involuntarily coupled him 
with Rosahnd, his opinion changed in a curious way. The 
young man was not good enough for her. A touch of indig- 
nation mingled, he could not teil why, in this conclusion ; in- 
dignation against unconscious Roland, who aspired to ono so 
much above him, and at the family who were so little a^wtc 
that this gir! was the only one of \.\ieai vVu \ftasS: ^t'wva.-fi-'*^'*- 
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He smiled at bimaelf aftenvards for tbc eamcstDGss with which 
he decided all this; settling the character of people whom he 
never seen before in so nnjustifiable a fashion. The little 
world thus revealed to him had nothing very novel in it. 
The only interesting figure was the girl who was in her twenty- 
first year. She was good enough for tbo heroine of a romance 
of a higher order than any that could be involved in the mild 
passion of young Ilamcrton ; and it pleased the stranger to 
thint, from the unconcerned way in which Rosalind looked at 
her admirer, that she was evidently of this opinion too. 

" Rosalind," said John Trevanion, after the episode of Sophy 
IS over, and she was safely dismissed to bed, " will yoa show 
Rivers the miniatures? He is a tremendous authority on 
art." 

" Bring the little lamp then. Uncle John ; there is not light 
inongb. We are very proud of them onrselves, but if Mr. Riv- 
srs is a great authority, perhaps they will not please him so 
much." 

She took Dp the lamp herself as she spoke, and its light gave 
a soft illiiminatioD to her face, looking np at bim with a smile. 
It was certain that there was nothing so interesting here as she 
was. The miniatures ! well, yes, they were not bad miniatures. 
He suggested a name as the painter of the beat among tbcm 
which pleased John Trevanion, and fixed the date in a way 
which fell in entirely with family traditions. Perhaps he would 
not have been so gracious had the eshibitor been less interest- 
He took the lamp, which she had insisted upon holding, 
out of her hand when the inspection was done, and set it down 
upon a table which was at some distance from the firesida 
group. It was a writing-table, with indications upon it of the 
special ownership of Rosalind. But this he conld not be sup- 
posed to know. He thought it would be pleasant, however, to 
detain her here in conversation, apart from the others who wore 
o much more ordinary, for he was a man who liked to appro- 
priat& to bimselt the best of everything. And fortune favored 
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a be put down the Jamp bis eye waa caugbt 
by a photograph framed in a sort of sbrine, which stood upon 
the table. The doors of the little shrine were open, and he 
stooped to look at the face within, at the sight of which he ut- 
tered an exclamation. "I know that lady very well," he said. 

In a moment the courteous attention which Rosalind had 
been giving him turned into eager interest. She made a hur- 
ried step forward, clasped her hands together, and raised to him 
eyes which all at once had filled with sudden tragic meaning, 
anxiety, and suspense. If there liad seemed to biin before 
mneh more in lier than in any of the others, there was a hun- 
dredfold more now. He seemed in a moment to have got at 
the very springs of her life. " Oh, where, where have yon seen 
her! When did you see her! Tell mc all jon know," Rosa- 
lind cried. She turned to him, betraying in her every gesture 
an excess of suddenly awakened feeling, and waited breathless, 
repenting her inqniry with her eyes. 

"I was afraid, from the way in which her poiliait was 
framed, that perhaps she was no longei- — " 

Rosalind gave a low cry, following the very movements of 
Lis iips with her eager eyes. Then she exclaimed, " No, no, 
she most be living, or we should have heard." 

"What is it, Rosalind!" said John Trevanlon, looking some- 
what pale and anxious too, as he turned ronnd to join them. 

" Uncie John, Mr, Rivers knows her. He is going to tell me 
something." 

" But really I have nothing to tell, Miss Trevanion. I fear I 
have eseited your interest on false pretences. It is such an in- 
teresting face — so beautiful in its way." 
I " Oh, yes, yes." 

" I met the lady last year in Spain. I cannot say that I 
' know her, though I said so in the surprise of the moment. One 
> could not see her without being struck with her appearance." 

"Oh, yes, yes I" Rosalind cried again, eagerly, with her eyes 
I demanding more. 
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" I met her several times. They were travelling out of the 
usual routes. I have exchanged a few chance words with her 
at the door of a hotel, or on the road, changing horses. I am 
sorry to say that was all, Miss Trevanion." 

" Last year ; that is later than we have heard. And was she 
well? Was she very sad? Did she say anything? But, oh, 
how could she say anything? for she could not tell," cried 
Eosalind, her eyes filling, " that you were coming here." 

" Hush, Rosalind. You say theyy Rivers. She was not alone, 
then r 

" Alone ? oh, no, there was a man with her. I never could," 
said Rivers, lightly, " make out who he was — more like a son or 
brother than her husband. But, to be sure, yon who know the 
lady-" 

He paused, entirely unable to account for the effect he had 
produced. Rosalind had grown as pale as marble ; her mouth 
quivered, her hands trembled. She gave him the most pathetic, 
reproachfnl look, as a woman might have done whom he had 
stabbed unawares, and, getting up quickly from his side, went 
away with an unsteady, wavering movement, as if it were all her 
strength could do to get out of the room. Hamerton rushed 
forward to open the door for her, but ho was too late, and he 
too came to look at Rivers with inquiring, indignant looks, as 
if to say. What have you done to her ? " What have I done 
— what is wrong, Trevanion ? Have I said anything I ought 
not to have said ?" Rivera cried. 

The only answer John Trevanion made was to drop down 
upon the seat Rosalind had left, with a suppressed groan, and 
to cover his face with his hands. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Rosalind came down to breakfast next morning at the usual 
hour, . She was the most important member of the household 
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party, and everything depended npon ber. Sometimes Aunt 
Sophy would have a little cold and did not appear. She con- 
sidered it was her right to take her leisiivo in the mornings ; 
but Rosalind was like the mother of the young ones, and indis- 
pensable. Rivers hnd come down early, trhicb is an indiscreet 
thing for a stranger to do in a Louse with which he is unac- 
quainted, lie felt this when Rosalind came into the breakfast- 
room, and found Sophy, fall of excitement and delight in thns 
taking the moat important place, entertaining him. He thought 
Rosalbid looked at him with a sort of question in her eyes, 
which she turned away the next moment; but afterwards put 
force upon herself and came up to him, bidding him good- 
morning. He was so much interested that he felt he could 
follow the processes in her mind; that she i^cproved herself for 
her distaste to him, and said within herself, it is no fault of Lis. 
Ho did not yet at all know what he had done, but conjectured 
that the woman whose photograph was on Rosalind's table 
must be some dear friend or relation who had either made an 
imprudent marriage, or, still worse, " gone wrong." It was the 
mention of the man who had been with her which had done 
all the mischief. Kc wished that he had bitten Lis tongue 
rather than made that unfortunate disclosure, which evidently 
had plunged tliem into trouble. But then. Low was Lb to 
know? As for Rosalind, her pain was increased and compli- 
cated by finding this new visitor with the children ; Sophy, her 
eyes dancing with excitement and pleasure, doing her utmost 
to entertain him. Sophy had that complete insensibility which 
is sometimes to be seen in a clever child whose satisfaction with 
her own cleverness overbalances all feeling. She was just as 
likely as not to have poured forth all the family history into 
this new-comer's ears; to Lave let him know that mamma had 
gone away when papa died, and that nobody knew where she 
had gone. This gave Rosalind an additional alarm, but over- 
came Ler repugnance to address the stranger who had Lrou^t 
news BO painful, for it was bcltei: at otli^c Xq iJq^^O*. %a^-i*^ 
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revelations, whatever they might have been. That lively little 
person turned immediately upon her sister, knowing by instinct 
that her moment of importance was over. " What a ghost you 
do look, Eosie !" she cried ; " you look as if you had been 
crying. Just as I do when Miss Eobinson is nasty. But no- 
body can scold you except Aunt Sophy, and she never does ; 
though — oh, I forgot, there is Uncle John." 

" Miss Robinson will be here before you are ready for her, 
Sophy," said Rosalind. " I fear I am a little late. Has she 
been giving you the carte du pays, Mr. Rivers 2 She is more 
fond of criticism than little girls should be." 

" I have had a few sketches of the neighborhood," he an- 
swered quickly, divining her fears. " She is an excellent mimic, 
I should suppose, but it is rather a dangerous quality. If you 
take me ofi. Miss Sophy, as you take off the old ladies, I shall 
not enjoy it." 

Rosalind was relieved, he could see. She gave him a look 
that was almost grateful as she poured out his coffee, though 
he had done nothing to call forth her gratitude, any more than 
he had done anything last night to occasion her sorrow. A 
stranger in a new household, of which he has heard nothing be- 
fore, being introduced into it, is like an explorer in an unknown 
country ; he does not know when he may find himself on for- 
bidden ground, or intruding into religious mysteries. He be- 
gan to talk of himself, which seemed the safest subject ; it was 
one which he was not eager to launch upon, but yet which had 
come in handy on many previous occasions. His life had been 
full of adventures. There were a hundred things in it to tell, and 
it had delivered him from many a temporary embarrassment to 
introduce a chapter out of his varied experiences. He had shot 
elephants in Africa and tigers in India. He had been a war- 
correspondent in the height of every military movement. " I 
have been one of the rolling stones that gather no moss," he 
said, " though it is a kind of moss to have so many stories to 
teJJ, If the fvorst comes to the vroTst, I can go from house to 
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house and amnsc tbe children." He did it so ekilfully tbat 
Eoaalind felt her agitation calmed. A man who could fall so 
easily into this narrative reia, and who was, apparently, so full 
of bis own afiairs, would not thiuk twice, she reflected, of such 
a trifling incident aa that of last night. If she had judged more 
truly, she would perhaps have seen that the observer who thus 
diamisBcd tbe incident totally, with sucb an absence of all con- 
Hciousncss on the subject, was precisely the one most likely to 
have perceived, even if he did not understand how, tbat it was 
an incident of great importance. But Rosalind was not sofS- 
ciently learned in moral philosophy to have found out that. 

Her feelings were not so carefully respected by Roland Hamer- 
toD, who would have given everything he had in the world to 
please her, hut yet was not capable of perceiving what, in this 
matter at least, was the right way to do so. He bad, though 
he was not one of the group round the writing-table, heard 
enough to understand what had happened on the previous night, 
Boiely, it would seem, by tbat strange law which prevails in 
hnman afEairs, by which the obstacles of distance and the rules 
of acoustics arc set aside as soon as something is going on which 
it is undesirable for the spectators to bear. In this way Earner- 
ton had made out what it was; that Madam had been seen by 
the stranger, travelling with a man. Rosalind's sudden depart- 
ure from the room, her face of anguish, the speed with which 
she disappeared, and the confused looks of those whom she 
thus hastily left, reused young Hamerton to something like the 
agitation into which ho had been plunged by the incidents of 
that evening, now so long past, when Madam Trevanion had 
appeared in the drawing-room at Higbcourt with that guilty 
witness of her nocturnal expedition clinging to her dress. He 
had been then almost beside himself with the painful nature 
of tbe discovery which he had made. "What sliould he do — 
keep the knowledge to himself, or communicate it to those 
, who had a right to know? Roland was so unaccustomed. ^ 
I deal with difficulties of this kind th9,\:\\& \i9Al^\.\\.tf 
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and at the end had held his peace, rather because it was the 
easiest thing to do than from any better reason. It returned 
to his mind now, with all the original trouble and perception 
of a duty which he could not define. Here was Rosalind, the 
most perfect, the sweetest, the girl whom he loved, wasting her 
best affections upon a woman who was unworthy of them ; 
standing by her, defending her, insisting even upon respect and 
honor for her — ^and suffering absolute anguish, such as he had 
seen last night, when the veil was lifted for a moment from 
that mysterious darkness of intrigue and shame into which she 
had disappeared. If she only knew and could be convinced 
that Madam had been unworthy all the time, would not that 
deliver her? Roland thought that he was able to prove this; 
he had never wavered in his own judgment. All his admira- 
tion and regard for Mrs. Trevanion had been killed at a blow 
by the shock he had received, by what he had seen. He could 
not bear to think that such a woman should retain Rosalind's 
affection. And he thought he had it in his power to convince 
Rosalind, to make her see everything in its true light. This 
conviction was not come to without pain. The idea of opening 
such a subject at all, of speaking of what was impure and vile 
in Rosalind's hearing, of looking in her eyes, which knew no 
evil, and telling her such a tale, was terrible to the young 
man. But yet he thought it ought to be done. Certainly it 
ought to be done. Had she seen what he had seen, did she 
know what he knew, she would give up at once that champion- 
ship which she had held so warmly. It had always been told 
him that though men might forgive a woman who had fallen, 
no woman ever did so ; and how must an innocent girl, igno- 
rant, incredulous of all evil, feel towards one who had thus 
sinned? "What could she do but flee from her in terror, in 
horror, with a condemnation which would be all the more re- 
lentless, remorseless, from her own incapacity to understand 
either the sin or the temptation ? But no doubt it would be a 
terriblo shock to liosalind. This was the only thing that held 
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I him baok. It wonid be a blow which would shake tbo very 
' foundations of her being : for sbc could not suspect, she could 
Dot even know of what Madam was suspected, or she would 
never staud by her so. Now, however, that ber peace had been 
disturbed by this chance incident, there was a favorable op- 
portunity for Roland. It was his duty now, be thought, to 
strike to tlio root of her fallacy. It was better for her that she 
should be entirely undeceived. 

Thinking about this, taming it over and over in hia mind, 
bad cost hiiu almost hia night's rest : not altogether. If the 
world itself had gone to pieces, Roland would still have got a 
few hours' repose. He allowed to himself that he had got 
a few hours, but, as a matter of fact, he had been thinking of 
this the last thing when he went to sleep, and it whs the fii'st 
thing that occurred to him when he awoke. The frost had 
given way, but he said to himself that he would not hant that 
day. He would go on to the Elms; ho would manage some- 
how to see Rosalind by herself, and he would have it out. If 
in her pain her heart was softened, and she was disposed to 
I tarn to him for sympathy, then he could have it all out, and so 
get a little advantage out of hta anxiety for her good. Indeed, 
she bad snubbed bim yesterday and made believe that she did 
not know who it was he wanted for his companion and guide ; 
, but that was nothing. Girls did so, he had often heard — staved 
I oS a proposal when they knew it was coming, even though they 
I did not mean to reject it when it came. That was nothing. 
I But when she was in trouble, when her heart was moved, who 
I could say that she wonld not cling to him for sympathy ? And 
there was nobody that could sympathize with her as he could. 
Ho pictured to himself how he wonld draw her close to bim, 
and bid her cry ns much as she liked on his faithful bosom. 
That faithful bosom heaved with a delicious throb. Ho would 
not mind her crying ; she might cry as long as she pleased — 
there. 

And, as it happened, hy a chance "w^nt^i « 
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providential, be found Rosalind alone when he entered the 
drawing-room at the Elms. Mrs. Lennox had taken Sophy with 
her in the carriage to the dentist at Clifton ; Roland felt a cer- 
tain satisfaction in knowing that Sophy, that little imp of mis- 
chief, was going to have a tooth drawn. The gentlemen were 
ont, and Miss Rosalind was alone. Roland could have hugged 
Saunders for this information ; he gave him a sovereign, which 
pleased the worthy man much better, and flow three steps at a 
time up-stairs. Rosalind was seated by her writing-table. It 
subdued him at once to see her attitude. She had been crying 
already. She had not waited for the faithful bosom. And he 
thought that when she was disturbed by the opening of the 
door, she had closed the little gates of that carved shrine in 
which Madam^s picture dwelt; otherwise she did not move 
when she saw who her visitor was, but nodded to him, with 
relief, he thought. " Is it you, Roland ? I thought you were 
sure to be out to-day," she said. 

" No, I didn't go out I hadn't the heart" He came and 
sat down by her where she had made Rivers sit the previous 
night ; she looked up at him with a little surprise. 

" Hadn't the heart ! What is the matter, Roland ? Have 
you had bad news — is there anything wrong at home ?" 

" No — nothing about my people. Rosalind, I haven't slept 
a wink all night " — which was exaggeration, the reader knows 
— ** thinking about you." 

'* About me 1" She smiled, then blushed a little, and then 
made an attempt to recover the composure with which yester- 
day she had so calmly ignored his attempts at love-making. " I 
don't see why you should lose your sleep about me ; was it a 
little toothache — perhaps neuralgia? I know you are some- 
times subject to that." 

" Rosalind," he said, solemnly, " you must not laugh at me 
to-day. It is nothing to laugh at I could not help hearing 
what that fellow said last night" 

Tbo color ebbed away out of Rosalind's face, but not the 
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courage. " Yea !" sbe said, Lalf affirmation, half interrogation ; 
" tbat lie liad met mamma abroad." 

" I can't bear to hear you call ber mamma. Aad it almost 
killed yoa to hear what he said." 

She did not make any attempt to defend herself, but ^w 
whiter, as if she would faint, aud her mouth quivered again. 
"Well," sbe said, "I do not deny tbat — that I was startled. 
Her dear name, that alone is enough to agitate me, and to hear 
of her like that without warning, in a moment." 

The tears rose to Iier eyes, but she still looked him in the 
face, though she scarcely saw him through that mist. 

" Well," she said again — sbe took sorae time to master her- 
self before eho was able to speak — " if I did feel it very much, 
tbat was not wonderful. I was taken by surprise. For the 
first moment, just in the confusion, knowing what wickedness 
people think, I — I — lost heart altogether. It was too dreadful 
and miserable, hut I was not very well, I suppose. I am not 
going to shirk it at all, Roland. She was travelling with a 
gentleman — well ! and what then V 

" Oh, Rosalind I" he cried, with a sort of horror, " after that, 
can you stand up for her still?" 

"I don't know what there is to stand up for. My mother 
is not a girl like me. She is the best judge of what is right. 
When I had time to think, that became a matter of course, as 
plain as daylight." 

" And yon don't mind V he said. 

She turned upon bim something of the same look which she 
bad cast on Rivers, a look of anguish and pathos, reproachful, 
yet with a sort of tremulous smile. 

■' Oh, Rosalind," he cried, " I can't bear to look at yon like 
that. I can't bear to see you so deceived. I'll tell you what 
I saw myself. Nobody was more fond of Madam than I. I'd 
have gone to the stake for her. But that night — that night, if 
you remember, when the thorn was banging to her dress, I had 
I gone away into the conservatory because I cQ\\VA'Ci'\\sws\aV>iRa. 
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your father going on. Rosalind, just hear out what I have got 
to say. And there I saw — oh, saw ! with my own eyes — ^I saw 
her standing— with a man— I saw them part, he going away 
into the shadow of the shrubbery, she — Rosalind !" 

She had risen up, and stood towering (as he felt) over him, 
as if she had grown to double her height in a moment. '' Do 
you tell me this," she said, steadying herself with an effort, 
moistening her lips between her words to be able to speak — 
"do you tell me this to make me love you, or hate you?" 

" Rosalind, to undeceive you, that you may know the truth." 

" Go away !" she said. She pointed with her arm to the 
door. " Go away I It is not the truth. If it were the truth, I 
should never forgive you, I should never speak to you again. 
But it is not the truth. Go away !" 

" Rosalind !" 

" Must I put yoit out," she cried, in the passion which now 
and then overcame her, stamping her foot upon the floor, " with 
my own hands?" 

Alas ! he carried the faithful bosom which was of no use to 
her to cry upon, but which throbbed with pain and trouble all 
the same, out of doors. He was utterly cowed and subdued, 
not understanding her, nor himself, nor what had happened. It 
was the truth, she might deny it as she pleased ; he had meant 
it for the best. But now he had done for himself, that was 
evident. And perhaps, after all, he was a cad to tell. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Arthur Rivers had come to Clifton not to visit a new 
friend, but to see his own family, who lived there. They were 
not, perhaps, quite on the same level as the Trevanions and 
Mrs. Lennox, who did not know them. And so it came to pass 
-that, after the few days which he passed at the Elms, and in 
whjch he did everything he could to obliterate the recollection 



of that first unfortuoatB reference on tho night of bis arrival, 
s for some time in the neigiiborhood without seeing much 
of them. To the miatrcss of the house at least this nas agree- 
able, and a relief. She had, indeed, taken ao strong a step as to 
remonstrate with her brother on the subject. 

" I am not quite sure that it was judicious to bring a man 
like that, so amnsing and nice to talk to, into the company of 
a girl like Rosalind, without knowing who his people were," 
Mrs. Lennox said. " I don't like making a fuss, but it was not 
judicious — not quite judicious," she added, faltering a little as 
■he felt the influence of John's eyes. 

" What does it matter to us who his people are f ' said John 
Trevanion (which was so like a man, Mrs. Lennox said to her- 
self). " lie is himself a capital fellow, and I am under obliga- 
tions to him ; and as for Rosalind — Rosalind is not likely to be 
fascinated by a man of that age ; and, besides, if there had ever 
been any chance of that, ho completely put his foot into it the 
first night." 

"Do you think so!" said Aunt Sophy, doubtfully. "Now 
you know you all laugh at Mrs. Malaprop and her sayings. But 
I have always thought there was a great deal of good sense in 
one of them, and that is when she speaks of peopio beginning 
with a little aversion. Oil, yon may smile, but it's true. It is 
far better than being indifierent. Rosalind will think a great 
deal more of the man because he made her very angry. And, 
as he showed after that, he could make himself exceedingly 



" He did not make her angry." 

"Ob, I thought you said he did. Something about poor 
Grace — that he met ber and thought badly of her — or some- 
thing, I shall take an opportunity when he calls to question 
him myself. I dare say he will tell me more." 

"Don't, unless you wish to distress me very much, Sopby ; 
I would rather not hear anything about her, nor take him into 
' oar family secrets." 



I 



" Do you think not, John ! Oh, of coarse I will do nothing 
to displease yon. Perhaps, on the wiiole, iadecd, it will bo bet- 
ter not to have him come here any more on account of Rosa- 
lind, for of course his people — " 

" Who are kia people ! — he is a man of education himself. 
I don't see why we should take it to heart whatever bis people 
may be." 

" Oh, well, there is a brother a doctor, I believe, and some- 
body who is a school master, and the mother and sister, who 
live in — quite a little out-of-the-way place." 

" I thought you must mean a green-grocer," said John. " Let 
bim alone, Sopby, that is the best way; everything of the kind 
is best left to nature. I shall be very happy to see him if bo 
comes, and I will not break my heart if he doesn't come. It is 
always most easy, and generally best, to let things alone." 

" Weil, if you think so, John." There was a little hesitation 
in Mrs. Lennox's tone, but it was not in her to enforce a con- 
trary view. And as it was a point he insisted upon that noth- 
ing should be said to Rosalind on the subject, that, too, was 
complied with. It was not, indeed, a subject on which Mrs. 
Lennox desired to tackle Rosalind. She had herself the great- 
est difficulty in refraining from all discussion of poor Grace, 
but she never cared to discuss hor with Rosalind, who main- 
tained Mrs. Trevanion's cause with an impetuosity which con- 
fused all her aunt's ideas. She could not hold her own opinion 
against professions of faith so strenuously made ; and yet she 
did hold it in a wavering way, yielding to Rosalind's vehemence 
for the moment, only to resume her own convictions with much 
shaking of her head when she was by herself. It was difficult 
for her to maintain her first opinion on the subject of Mr. 
Rivers and his people. When ho called ho made himself so 
agreeable that Mrs. Lennox could not restrain the invitation 
that rushed to her lips. " John will be so sorry that be baa 
missed yon ; won't yon come and dine with us on Saturday !" 
Bbe said, before she could remember that it was not desirable 
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Jie Bhould be encouraged to come to the hoase. And Kosallnd 

had been bo grateful to him for never returning to the subject 

of the photograph, or seeming to remember anjthing about it, 

I }hBt hia natural attraction was rather increased than diminished 

¥\\o her hy that incident. There were few men in the iieighhor- 

B.bood who talked like Mr. Rivers. He knew everybody, he had 

I teen everywhere. Sometiuies, when ho talked of the beautiful 

I. places he had seen, Rosalind was moved by a tlirjll of expecta- 

e waited almost breathless for a mention of Spain, for 

I komcthing tbat would recall to him the iutemipted conversation 

l.i(^ the first evening. But he kept religiously apart from every 

I mention of Spain. He passed by tiie writing-table upon which 

I'^the shrine in which the portrait was enclosed stood, now always 

L'tiiut, without so much as a glance which betrayed any associa- 

l-lion with it, any recollection. Thank Heaven, he had forgotten 

'ill tbat, it bad passed from his mind as a mere trivial accident 

vitbout importance. Sbc was itatisfied, yet disappointed, too. 

Bat it never occurred to Rosalind that this scrupulous silence 

meant that Rivera had by no means forgotten ; and he was in- 

^ ^ntly conscious that the portrait was covered ; he lost nothing 

if these details. Thongh the story had faded out of the recol- 

Isction of the Clifton people, to whom it had never been well 

■ Q did not fail to discover something of the facts of 

and, perhaps, it was the existence of a mystery whicb 

1 back to the Elms, and induced bim to accept Mrs. Len- 

lox's invitation to come on Saturday. This fact lessened the 

^ distance between the beautiful young Miss Trevanion, and tho 

man whose "people" were not at nil on the Higbcouvt level. 

Ho had thought at first that it would be bis best policy to take 

_ ^Limsclf away and see as little as might be of Rosalind. But 

n ho heard that there was " some story about the mother," 

eased to feel the necessity for so much self-denial. When 

3 is a story about a mother it does tho daughter harm 

; and Rivers was not specially diffident about hia own 

ional claims. Tiic disadvantage on his side of ha.s\Mj," v**- 

15 
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pie " who were not in society was neutralized on here by having 
a mother who had been talked of. Neither of these facts harmed 
the individual. He, Arthur Rivers, was not less of a personage 
in his own right because his mother lived in a small street in 
Clifton and was nobody ; and she, Rosalind Trevanion, was not 
less delightful because her mother had been breathed upon by 
scandal ; but the drawback on her side brought them upon 
something like an equality, and did away with the drawback 
on his, which was not so great a drawback. This, at least, was 
how he reasoned. He did not even know that the lady about 
whom there was a story was not Rosalind's mother, and he 
could not make up his mind whether it was possible that the 
lady whom he had recognized could be that mother. But after 
he had turned the whole matter over in his mind, after a week 
had elapsed, and ho had considered it from every point of view, 
he went over to the Elms and called. This was the result of 
his thoughts. 

It must not be concluded from these reflections that he had 
fallen in love at first sight, according to a mode which has gone 
out of fashion. Ho had not, perhaps, gone so far as that. He 
was a man of his time, and took no such plunges into the un- 
seen. But Rosalind Trevanion had somewhat suddenly de- 
tached herself from all other images when he came, after years 
of wandering, into the kind of easy acquaintance with her 
which is produced by living, even if it is only from Saturday 
to Monday, in the same house. He had met all kinds of wom- 
en of the world, old and young — some of them quite young, 
younger than Rosalind — in the spheres which he had frequented 
most; but not any that were so fresh, so maidenly, so full of 
charm, and yet so little artificial ; no child, but a woman, and 
yet without a touch of that knowledge which stains the 
thoughts. This was what had caught his attention amid the 
simple but conventional circumstances that surrounded her. 
Innocence is sometimes a little silly ; or so, at least, this man 
of the world thought. But Rosalind understood as quickly, 
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and Iiad as mucli intelligence in her eyca, aa any of Lis former 
acquaintances, and yet was as entirely witliout any evil knowl- 
, edge aa a child. It had startled him strangely to meet that 
T look of hers, so pathetic, so reproaehful, though lie did not 
[. know why. Something deeper still was in that look; it was 
r the look an angel might have given to one who drew his att«n- 
I' tion to a guilt or a misery from which he could give no detiv- 
Lerance. The shame of the discovery, the anguish of it, the 
1 regret and heart-hroaking pity, all those shone in Rosalind's 
leyes. lie had never been able to forget that look. And ho 
I could not get her out of his mind, do what he would. No, it 
I was not falling in love ; for he was quite cool and able to think 
;r the question whether, as she was much younger, better off, 
Land of more important connections than himself, ho hod not 

■ better go away and see her no more. He took this fully into 

■ consideration from every point of view, reflecting that t!io im- 
f pression made upon Lim was slight as yet and might be wiped 
I out, whereas if he remained at Clifton and visited the Elms it 
I Ttiight become more serious, and lead him further than it wonld 

■ be prudent to go. But if there was a story about the mother 

■ ■^if it was possible that the raotlier might be wandering over 
VEnrope in the equivocal company of some adventurer — this 

was an argument which might prevent any young dukes from 
"coming forward," and might make a man who was not a 
r duke, nor oE any lofty lineage, more likely to be received on 
|,'Ikis own standing. 

This course of thought took him some time, aa we have said, 

■during which bis mother, a simple woman who was very proud 

" ' " 1, could not think why Arthur shonld be so slow to keep 

th " his friends the Trevanions," who ranked among the 

county people, and were quite out of lier humble range. She 

said to her daughter that it was silly of Arthur. " He thinks 

nothing of them because he is used to the very first society 

I both in London and abroad," she said. " Bnt he ought to re- 

Imember that Clifton is diflevcnt, and \\ift^ a.tt t^Aa •ih^tl■'w^^. 
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people Iicrc." " Wby don't joa go and sec yonr fine friends 
id to her son. " Oh, no, Arthur, I am not foolish 
don't expect Mrs. Lennox and Miss Trevanion to visit me and 
the girls ; I think mjaeif just aa good in luy way, but of course 
thero is a difference ; not for yon though, Arthur, who have 
met the Prince of Wales and know everybody — I think it is 
your duty to keep them up." At tbia he laughed, saving 
nothing, but thought all the more ; and at last, at the end of 
a week, he came round to his mother's opinion, and made up 
his mind that, if not his duty, it was at least a reasonable and 
not imprudent indulgence. And upon this argument he called, 
and was invited on the spot by Urs. Lennox, who had just beon 
saying how imprudent it was of John to have brought him to 
the house, to come and dine on Saturday. Thus things which 
have never appeared possible come about 

He went on Saturday and dined, and as a bitter frost had 
come on, and all the higher world of the neighborhood was 
coming on Monday to the pond near the Elms to skate, if the 
frost held, was invited for that too; and went, and was intro- 
duced to a great many people, and made himself Cjnite a repu- 
tation before the day was over. There never had been a more 
successful debut in society. And a Times' Correspondent! 
Hobody cared who was bis father or what his family ; he had 
enough in himself to gain admittance everywhere. And he 
had a distinguished look, with bis gray hair and bright eyes, 
far more than the ordinary man of his ago who js beginning to 
get rusty, or perhaps bald, which is not becoming. Mr. Rivera's 
bair was abundant and full of curl ; there was no sign of age 
in his handsome face and vigorous figure, which made the white- 
ness of his locks piquant. Indeed, there was no one abont, 
none of the great county gentteraon, who looked so imposing. 
Rosalind, half afraid of him, half drawn towards him, because, 
notwithstanding the dreadful disclosure he had made, he had 
admired and remembered the woman whom she loved, aod 
moTe than half grateful to him for never having touched on 
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tie BTilijcct again, was balf proud now of the notice be attract- 
ed, and because he more or less belonged to her parly. She 
was pleased that he should keep by her side and manifestly 
devote himself to her. Thus it happened that she ceased to 
ssk herself the question which has been referred to in previous 
pages, and began to thint that the novels were right, after all, 
and that the commodity in nhich they dealt so largely did fall 
' to every woman's lot. 



I 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
Roland IIamebton was not one of those on whom Mr. 
Rivers made tliis favorable impression. He would fain indeed 
have found something against him, something which would 
have justified him in stigmatizing as a " cad," or setting down 
SB full of conceit, the new-comer about whom everybody was 
infatuated. Roland was not shabby enough to make capital 
out of the lowliness of Arthur's connections, though the temp- 
tation to do so crossed his mind more than once : but the 
young man was a gentleman, and could not, even in all the 
beat of rivalship, make use of such an argument Tiiere was, 
indeed, nothing to be sdd against the man whom Roland felt, 
with a pang, to bo so much more interesting than himself; a 
man who knew when to hold his tongue as well as when to 
speak ; wbo would never have gone and done bo ridiculoas a 
thing as ho (Hamerton) had done, trying to convince a girl 
against her will and to shake her partisan devotion. The 
yonng feliow perceived now what a mad idea this had been, 
but unfortunately it is not till after the event that a simple 
mind learns such a lesson. Rivers, who was older, bad no doubt 
fonnd it out by experience, or else he had a superior instinct 
and was a better diplomatist, or perhaps thought less of the 
consequences involved, It wonnded Roland to think of the 
girl he loved as associated in any way with a woman who was 
under a stain. lie could not be^tp to think tbal her robe a( 
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whiteness should ever touch the garments of one who was sul- 
lied. But afterwards, when he came to think, he saw how 
foolish he had been. Perhaps Rosalind felt, though she could 
not allow it, everything he had ventured to suggest ; but, nat- 
urally, when it was said to her brutally by an outsider, she 
would flare up. Roland could remember, even in his own 
limited experience, corresponding instances. He saw the de- 
fects of the members of his own family clearly enough, but if 
any one else ventured to point them out ! Yes, yes, he had 
been a fool, and he had met with the fate he deserved. Rosa- 
lind had said conditionally that if it were true she would never 
speak to him again, but that it was not true. She had thus 
left for herself a way of escape. He knew very well that it 
was all truth he had said, but he was glad enough to take ad- 
vantage of her wilful scepticism when he perceived that it af- 
forded a way of escape from the sentence of excommunication 
otherwise to be pronounced against him. He stayed away 
from the Elms for a time, which was also the time of the frost, 
when there was nothing to be done; but ventured on the 
third or fourth day to the pond to skate, and was invited by 
Mrs. Lennox, as was natural, to stay and dine, which he ac- 
cepted eagerly when he perceived that Rosalind, though cold, 
was not inexorable. She said very little to him for that even- 
ing or many evenings after, but still she did not carry out her 
threat of never speaking to him again. But when he met the 
other, as he now did perpetually, it was not in human nature to 
preserve an unbroken amiability. He let Rivers see by many a 
silent indication that he hated him, and found him in his way. 
He became disagreeable, poor boy, by dint of rivalry and the 
galling sense he had of the advantages possessed by the new- 
comer. He would go so far as to sneer at travellers' tales, and 
hint a doubt that there might be another version of such and 
such an incident. When he had been guilty of suggestions of 
this kind he was overpowered with shame. But it is very 
hard to be generous to a man who has the better of you in 
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BTory way; ivlio is handsomer, cleverer, even taller; can tnlk 
far bettor, can amuse people whom joii only bore ; and when 
yon attempt to argao can tarn you, alas! inside out with a 
touch of liis finger. The prudent thing for Eoland to have done 
would have been to abstain from any comparison of himself 
with his accomplished adversary ; bnt he was not wise enough 
to do this : few, very few, young men are so wise. IIo was al- 
ways presenting his injured, offended, clouded face, by tho 
aide of the fine features and serene, secure look of the elder 
man, who was thus able to contemplate hira, and, worse, to 
present him to others, in the aspect of a mad yonngster, irri- 
table and unreasoning. Roland was acutely, painfully aware 
that this was not his character at all, and yet that he had the 
appearance of it, and that Rosalind no doubt must consider 
hira so. The union of pain, resentment, indignation at the 
thought of such injustice, with a sense that it scarcely was in- 
justice, and that he was doing everything to justify it, made 
the poor young fellow as miserable as can be imagined. He 
did not deserve to be so looked upon, and yet ho did deserve 
it ; and Ilivers was an intolerable prig and tyrant, using a 
giant's strength villainously as a giant, yet in a way which was 
too cunning to afiord any opening for reproach. He eould 
bave wept in his sense of tho intolerable, and yet he had not 
ft word to say. Was there ever a position more difficult to 
bear? And poor Roland felt that he had lost ground in every 
way. Ever since that unlucky interference of his and disclosure 
of his private information (which ho saw now was the silliest 
thing that could have been done) there was do lingering in 
the fire-light, no tile-a-lke ever accorded to hira. When Mrs. 
Lennox went to dress for dinner, Rosalind went too. After a 
while she ceased to show her displeasure, and talked to him as 
nsual when they mot in the presence of the family, but ha 
saw her by herself no more. He could not make out indeed 
whether that fellow was ever admitted to any such privilege, 
bnt it certainly was extended to liimself no more. 
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The neigbborhood began to take a great interest in the 
Elms when this rivalship first became apparent, which it need 
not have done had Hamerton shown any command of himself ; 
for Mr. Rivers was perfectly well-bred, and there is nothing in 
which distinguished mannera show more plainly than in the 
way by which, in the first stage of a love-making, a man can 
secure the object of his devotion from all remark. There can 
be no better test of a high-bred gentleman ; and though he 
was only the son of an humble family with no pretension to be 
considered county people, he answered admirably to it. Rosa- 
lind was herself conscious of the special homage he paid her, 
but no one else would have been at all the wiser had it not 
been for the ridiculous jealousy of Roland, who could not con- 
tain himself in Rivers's presence. 

The position of Rosalind between these two men was a 
little different from the ordinary ideal. The right thing to 
have done in her circumstances would have been, had she " felt 
a preference," as it was expressed in the eighteenth century, to 
have, with all the delicacy and firmness proper to maidenhood, 
so discouraged and put down the one who was not preferred 
as to have left him no excuse for persisting in his vain preten- 
sions. M she had no preference she ought to have gently but 
decidedly made both aware that their homage was vain. As 
for taking any pleasure in it, if she did not intend in either case 
to recompense it — that would not be thought of for a moment. 
But Rosalind, though she had come in contact with so much 
that was serious in life, and had so many of its gravest duties 
to perform, was yet so young and so natural as not to be at 
all superior to the pleasure of being sought. She liked it, 
though her historian does not know how to make the admis- 
sion. No doubt, had she been accused of such a sentiment, 
she would have denied it hotly and even with some indigna- 
tion, not being at all in the habit of investigating the phenom- 
ena of her own mind ; but yet she did not in her heart dis- 
like to feel that she was of the first importance to more than 



one beholder, and that bcr presence or absence made a differ- 
ence in the aspect of the world to two men, A sense of being 
approved, admired, thought mueh of, is always agieeable. 
Even when the sentiment does not fp) the length of love, there 
is a certain moral support in the conscionsnesa in a girl'e mind 
that she embodies to some one the best things in Lumnnkind. 
When the highest instincts of love touch the heart it becomes 
s sort of profanity, indeed, to think of any bat the one who 
bas awakened that divine inspiration ; but, in the earlier stages, 
before any sentiment has become definite, or ber thoughts be- 
gan to contemplate any final decision, there is a secret gratifi- 
cation in the mere cousciousness. It may not be an elevated 
feeling, bnt it is a true one. She is pleased ; there is a certain 
elation in ber veins in spite of herself. Mr, Ruskin says that 
a good girl should have seven suitors at least, all ready to do 
impossibiiitiea in her service, among whom she should choose, 
but not too soqn, letting each have a chance. Perhaps in the 
present state of statistics this is somewhat impracticable, and it 
may perhaps be doubted whether the adoration of these seven 
gentlemen would be a very safe moral atmosphere for the 
young lady. It also goes rather against the other rule which 
insists on a girl falling in love as well as her lover ; that is to 
say, making her selection by chance, by impulse, and not hy 
proof of the worthiest But at least it is a high authority in 
favor of a plurality of suitors, and might be adduced by the 
offenders in such coses as a proof that their otherwise not 
quit« excasable satisfaction in the devotion of more than one 
was almost justifiable. The dogma had not been given forth 
in Bosalind's day, and she was not aware that she bad any ex- 
cuse at all, hut blushed for herself if ever she was momentarily 
conscious of so improper a sentiment. She blushed, and then 
sho withdrew from the outside world in which these two looked 
at her with looks so different from those they directed towards 
any other, and thought of neither of them. On snch occasions 
■he would return to her room with a vague cloud of mefit).»!. 
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breathing about her, a sort of faint atmosphere of flattered 
and happy sentiment in her mind, or sit down in the firelight 
in the drawing-room, which Aunt Sophy had left, and think. 
About whom? Oh, about no one! she would have said — 
about a pair of beautiful eyes which were like Johnny's, and 
which seemed to follow and gaze at her with a rapture of love 
and devotion still more wonderful to behold. This image 
was so abstract that it escaped all the drawbacks of fact. 
There was nothing to detract from it, no test of reality to 
judge it by. Sometimes she found it impossible not to laugh 
at Roland ; sometimes she disagreed violently with something 
Mr. Rivers said ; but she never quarrelled with the visionary 
lover, who had appeared out of the unknown merely to make 
an appeal to her, as it seemed, to frustrate her affections, to 
bid her wait until he should reveal himself. Would he come 
again ? Should she ever see him again ? All this was unreal in 
the last degree. But so is everything in a youn^ mind at such 
a moment, when nature plays with the first approaches of fate. 
" Mr. Rivers seems to be staying a long time in Clifton," 
Mrs. Lennox said one evening, disturbing Rosalind out of these 
dreams. Roland was in the room, though she could scarcely 
see him, and Rosalind had been guilty of what she herself felt 
to be the audacity of thinking of her unknown lover in the 
very presence of this visible and real one. She had been sit- 
ting very quiet, drawing back out of the light, while a gentle 
hum of talk went on on the other side of the fire. The win- 
dows, with the twilight stars looking in, and the bare boughs 
of the trees waving across, formed the background, and Mrs. 
Lennox, relieved against one of those windows, was the cen- 
tre of the warm but uncertainly lighted room. Hamerton sat 
behind, responding vaguely, and intent upon the shadowed 
comer in which Rosalind was. " How can he be spared, I 
wonder, out of his newspaper work?" said the placid voice. 
*^ I have always heard it was a dreadful drudgery, and that you 
had to be up all night, and never got any rest." 



I " He is not one of the principiil onei', pcrliaps," Roland re- 
plied. 

" Ob, Le must be u principal I John would not have bronght 
H man here nlio ia nothing particular to begin with, if Le had 
not been a sort of a personage in his way." 

" Wpll, then, perhaps he ia too much of a principal," said 
Ilaincrton ; " perhaps it is only the secondary people that are 
always on duty ; and this, you know, is what they call the silly 
time of the year." 

" I never knew much about ncwapaper people," said Aunt 
Sophy, in her comfortable voice, something like a cat purring 
by the warm glow of the fire. "We did not think much of 
them in my time. Indeed, there are a great many people who 
are quite important in society nowadays that wero never 
thought of in my time. I never knew how important a news- 
paper editor was till I read that novel of Mr. Trollope's — do 
you remember which one it is, Rosalind ? — where there is Tom 
something or other who ia the editor of the Jupiter. That 
was said to mean the Times. But if Mr. Rivers is so impor- 
tant as that, how does he manage to stay so long at Clifton, 
where I am sure there is nothing going on !" 

" Sometimes," said Hamerton, after a pause, " there are 
things going on which are more important than a man's busi- 
ness, though perhaps they don't show." 

Thei-o was something in the tone witli wliioU he said this 
ivhich called Rosalind out of her dreams. Bhe had heard them 
talking before, hot not with any interest ; now she was roused, 
though she could scarcely tell why. 

"That is all very well for yon, Roland, who have no busi- 
ness. Oh ! I know you're a barrister, but as you never did 
anything at the bar — A man, when Ko has money of his own 
and does not live by his profession, can please himself, I sup- 
pose ; but when his profession is all he has, nothing, you know, 
ought to bo more important than that. And if his family 
keep Lim from his work, it is not right A motlvM ^w^*. V> 
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know better, and even a sister ; they ought not to keep him, if 
it is they who are keeping him. Now, do you think, putting 
yourself in their place, that it is right ?" 

** I can't fancy myself in the place of Rivers's mother or sis- 
ter,'' said Roland, with a laugh. 

" Oh, but I can, quite ! and I could not do such a thing ; 
for my own pleasure injure him in his career ! Oh, no, 
no ! And if it was any one else," said Aunt Sophy, " I do 
think it would be nearly criminal. If it was a girl, for in- 
stance. Girls are the most thoughtless creatures on the face 
of the earth ; they don't understand such things ; they don't 
really know. I suppose, never having had anything to do 
themselves, they don't understand. But if a girl should have 
so little feeling, and play with a man, and keep him from his 
work, when perhaps it may be ruinous to him," said Mrs. Len- 
nox — when she was not contradicted, she could express her- 
self with some force, though if once diverted from her course 
she had little strength to stand against opposition — " I cannot 
sav less than that it would be criminal," she said. 

" Is any one keeping Mr. Rivers from his work?" said 
Rosalind, suddenly, out of her corner, which made Mrs. Lennox 
start. 

"Dear me, are you there, Rosalind? I thought you had 
gone away " (which we fear was not quite true). " Keeping 
Mr. Rivers, did you say ? I am sure, my dear, I don't know. 
I think something must be detaining him. I am sure he did 
not mean to stay so long when he first came here." 

" But perhaps he knows best himself. Aunt Sophy, don't you 
think?" Rosalind said, rising up with youthful severity and 
coming forward into the ruddy light. 

" Oh, yes, my dear, I have no doubt he does," Mrs. Lennox 
said, faltering ; " I was only saying — " 

" You were blaming some one ; you were saying it was his 
mother's fault, or perhaps some girl's fault. I think he is like- 
Ij to know much better than any girl ; it must be his own fault 



if bo 13 wasting his time. I sliouliio't think Le was wasting 
hia time. He looks as if he knew very well what he was abont 
— better than a girl, who, as you were saying, seldom has any- 
thing to do." 

" Dear me, Rosalind, I did not know yon were listening so 
closely. Yes, to be sure he must know best Yon know, Ro- 
land, gossip ifl a thing thnt she cannot abide. And she knows 
you and I have been gossiping about our neighbors. It is not 
so; it is really because I take a great interest; and you too, 
Koland." 

" Oh, no, I don't take any interest," cried Hamerton, hastily ; 
"it was simple gossip on iny part. If he were to lose ever so 
much time or money, or anything else, I shouldn't care I" 

" It is of no consequence to any of us," Rosalind said. " I 
should think Mr. Rivers did what he pleased, without minding 
much what people say. And as for throwing the blame upon 
A girl 1 What could a gir! have to do \vith it ?' She stood 
still for a moment, holding out her hands in a sort of indig- 
nant appeal, and then turned to leave the room, taking no no- 
tice of the apologetic outburst from her aunt 

" I am sure I was not blaming any girl, Rosalind. I was only 
saying, if it was a girl ; but to be sure, when one thinks of it, 
ft girl couldn't have anything to do with it," came somewhat 
tremuionaly from Aunt Sophy's lips. Miss Trevanion took no 
notice of this, but went away through the partial darkness, 
holding her head high. She had been awakened for the mo- 
ment out of her dreams. The two who were left behind felt 
guilty, and drew together for mntual support. 

" She thinks I mean her," said Mrs. Lennox ; " she thinks I 
was talking at her. Now I never talk at people, Roland, and 
really, when I began, I did think she had gone away. You 
don't suppose I ever meant it was Rosalind ?' she cried. 

"But it is Rosalind," said young Hamerton. "I can't he 
deceived about it. We arc both in the same box. She might 
make up her mind and put us out of out raistv^. l&?),Wsi-c;v 
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want to be put out of my misery. I'd rather wait on and try, 
and think there was a little hope." 

" There must be hope," cried Mrs. Lennox ; " of course there 
is hope. Is it rational that she should care for a stranger with 
gray hair, and old enough to be her father, instead of you, 
whom she has known all her life ? Oh, no, Roland, it is not 
possible. And even if it were, I should object, you may be 
sure. It may be fine to be a Times Correspondent, but what 
could he settle upon her? You may be sure he could settle 
nothing upon her. He has his mother and sister to think of. 
And then he is not like a man with money ; he has only what 
he works for ; there is not much m that that could be satis- 
factory to a girl's friends. No, no, I will never give my con- 
sent to it ; I promise you that." 

Roland shook his head notwithstanding. But he still took 
a little comfort from what Aunt Sophy said. Such words al- 
ways afford a grain of consolation ; though he knew that she 
was not capable of holding by them in face of any opposition, 
still there was a certain support even in hearing them said. 
But he shook his head. " If she liked him best I would not 
stand in their way," he said; "that is the only thing to be 
guided by. Thank you very much, Mrs. Lennox ; you are my 
only comfort. But still, you know, if she likes him best — I 
don't think much of the gray hair and all that," he added 
somewhat tremulously. " I'm not the man he is, in spite of 
his gray hair. And girls are just as likely as not to like that 
best," said the honest young fellow. " I don't entertain any 
delusion on the subject. I would not stand in her way, not a 
moment, if she likes him best." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Rosalind herself was much aroused by this discussion. She 
thought it unjust and cruel. She had done nothing to call for 
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such n TBproacb. She had cot attempted to nmko Mr. Rivera 
love her, nor to keep him from his work, nor to interfere in 
any way with his movenieata. She had even avoided him at 
the first — alnioet disliked him, she said to herself — and that 
she should he exposed to remark on his account was not to ho 
horna She retired to her room, full of lively indignation 
against her aunt, and Koland, and even agaiust Rivers, who was 
entirely innocent, surely, if ever man was. This was another 
phase, one she had not thought of, in the chapter of life which 
had begun by thnt wonder in her mind why she had no lover. 
She had been surprised by the absence of that figure in her 
life, and then had seen hira appear, and had felt the elation, 
the secret joy, of being worshipped. But now the matter had 
entered into another phase, and she herself was to be judged as 
an independent actor in it ; she, who had been only passive, do- 
ing nothing, looking on with curiosity and interest, and per- 
haps pleasure, but no more. What had she to do with it? 
She had no part in the matter : it was their doing, theirs only, 
all throngh. She had dona nothing to infiaence his fate. 
She had conBucted herself towards him no otherwise than she 
did to old Sir John, or Mr. Penworthy, the clergyman, both of 
whom were Rosalind's good friends. If Mr. Rivera had taken 
up a different idea of her, that was his doing, not hers. She 
detain him, keep him from his busincsa, interfere with his ca- 
reer ! She thought Aunt Sophy mnst be mad, or dreaming. 
Rosalind was iudignant to be made a party at all in the matter. 
It had thus entered a stage of which she had no anticipation. 
It had been pleasant inasmuch as it was entirely apart from 
herself, the attentions unsolicited, the admiration unsought, It 
was a new idea altogether that she should ho considered ac- 
countable, or brought within the possibility of blame. What 
waa ahe to do? Mr, Rivers was expected at the Elma that very 
evening, at one of Mrs. Lennox'a everlasting dinner-parties. 
Rosalind had not hitherto looked upon them as everlasting din- 
ner-parties. She had enjoyed the lively flow of society, ^^ixOsi. 
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Aunt Sopliy (who enjoyed it very much) conaidered facnelE 
obliged to keep up for Rosalind's snkc, tliat she shonld Lave 
pleasant company and amusement. Now, however, Miss Trevan- 
ioD was suddenly of opinion that she hni hated them all along ; 
that, above all, she Lad disliked tbc constant invitations to theae 
men. It would be indispensable that she should put up with 
this evening's party, which it was now much too iate to elude. 
But after to-night she resolved that she would make a protest. 
Bhc would say to Aunt Sophy that henceforward she must bo 
excused. Whatever happened, she must disentangle herself 
from this odious position as a girt who was responsible for the 
feeling, whatever it was, entertained for her by a gentleman. 
It was preposterous, it was insupportable. Whatever he chose 
to think, it was Lis doing, and not hers at all. 

These sentiments gave great stateliness to Rosalind's aspect 
when she went down to dinner. They even influenced het 
dress, causing her to put aside the pretty toilet she had intended 
to make, and attire herself in an old and very serious garment 
which had been appropriated to evenings when the family 
was alone. Mrs. Lennox stared at her niece in consternation 
when she saw this visible sign of contrariety and displeasure. 
It disturbed her beyond measure to see how far Rosalind had 
gone in her annoyance : whereas the gentlemen, with tlieir usual 
density, saw nothing at all the matter, but thought Iter more 
dazzling than usual in the little black drass, which somehow 
threw up all her advantages of complexion and the whiteness 
of her pretty arms and throat. She had put on manners, how- 
ever, which were more repellent than her dress, and which froze 
Uamerton altogether, wlio had a guilty knowledge of what was 
the matter which Rivers did not share. Roland was frozen 
externally, but il cannot be denied that in Lis heart there was a 
certain guilty pleasure, lie thought that the suggestion that 
she had encour.'^od Rivera was quite enough to make Rosalind 
henceforward so much the reverse of encouraging tbat his rival 
would see the folly of going on with his suit, and the 6old 



woald be left free to Limself, as before. Rosalind might not be 
the better inclined, in conaequence, to liimself : but it was worth 
Bometbing to get that fellow, whom nobody could help looking 
at, away. Tbere were two or three indifierent people in the 
company this evening, to whose amusement Rosalind devoted 
herself, ignoring both the candidates for her favor ; and, as is 
natural in such circumatancca, aho was more lively, more gay, 
than usual, and eager to please these indifferent persons. As 
for Rivers, he thouglit she was out of sorts, perhaps out of tem- 
per (for he was aware that in this point she was not perfect), 
her nsnal friendliness and awcetncas clouded over. But a man 
of hia age does not jump into despair aa youth does, and be 
waited patiently, believing that the cloud would pass away. 
Elvers bad been very wise in Lis way of approaching Rosalind. 
Ho had not tri&l openly to appropriate her society, to keep by 
ber side, to make his adoration patent, as foolish Roland did. 
To-night, however, he, too, adopted a different course. Per- 
haps her changed aspect stirred him up, and he felt that the 
moment had come for a bolder stroke. However this might 
be, whether it was done by accident or on principle, the fact 
was that his tactics were changed. When Rosalind rose, by 
Ura. Lennox's desire, and wont to the writing-table to write an 
Address, Rivers rose too, and followed her, drawing a chair near 
hers with the air of having something special to say. "I want 
to ask your advice, if you will permit me, Miss Trevanion," he 
■aid. 

" My advice 1 oil, no I" said Rosalind ; " I am not wise enough 
to be able to advise any one." 

" You are young and generous. I do not want wisdom," 

" Not so very young," said Rosalind. " And how do you 
know that I am gcncrona at all ! I do not think I am." 

He smiled and went on, without noticing this protest. " My 
mother," he said, " wishes to come to London to be near me. 
I am sometimes sent off to the end of the world, and often in 
danger. She thinks she would hear of me tawft c'ssi-5,\<5i 
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nearer, so to speak, though I might happen to be in India or 
Zululand." 

Rosalind was taken much by surprise. Her thoughts of him, 
as of a man occupied above everything else by herself, seemed 
to come back upon her as if they had been flung in her face. 
His mother ! was she the subject of his anxiety f She felt as 
though she had been indulging a preposterous vanity and the 
most unfounded expectations. The color flew to her face ; for 
what had she to do with his mother, if his mother was what he 
was thinking of? She was irritated by the suggestion, she 
could scarcely tell why. 

** I think it is very natural she should wish it, and you would 
be at home, I suppose, sometimes," she replied, with a certain 
stiffness. 

"Do you think so ? You know, Miss Trevanion, my family 
and I are in two different worlds ; I should be a fool if I tried 
to hide it. Would the difference be less, do you think, be- 
tween St. James's and Islington, or between London and Clif- 
ton ? I think the first would tell most. They would not be 
happy with me, nor I, alas I with them. It is the penalty a 
man has to pay for getting on, as they call it. I have got on 
in my small way, and they — are just where they were. How 
am I to settle it ? If you could imagine yourself, if that were 
possible, in my position, what would you do ?" 

There was a soft insinuation in his voice which would have 
gone to any girl's heart ; and his eyes expressed a boundless 
faith in her opinion which could not be mistaken. The irrita- 
tion which was entirely without cause died away, and, with the 
usual rebound of a generous nature, Rosalind, penitent, felt her 
heart moved to a return of the confidence he showed in her. 
She answered softly, " I would do what my mother wished." 
She was seated still in front of the writing-table where stood 
the portrait, the little carved door of the frame half closed on 
it. A sudden impulse seized her. She pointed to it quickly, 
without waiting to think : " That is the children's mother," 
she said. 
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c gave her a look of mingled sympathy and paifl. "I had 
heard something." 

" What did you hear, Mr. Rivers ? Somethiog that was not 
true? If you heard that she was not good, the best woman in 
the world, it was not true. I have always wanted to tell yon. 
She went away not with her will ; becanae she could not help 
it. The children have almost forgotten her, bat I can never 
fot^t. She was all the mother I have ever known." 

Rosalind did not know at all why at auch a moinent she 
should suddenly have opened her heart to him on this subject, 
through which bo had given her such a wound. She took il 
up hastily, instinctively, in the quickening impulse of her dis- 
turbed thoughts. She added in a low voice, " What you said 
hurt rae — oh, it hurt mo, that night ; but afterwards, when I 
came to think of it, the feeling went away." 

" There was nothing to hurt you," said Rivers, hastily. " I 
saw it was so, but I could not explain. Besides, I was a stranger, 
and understood nothing. Don't you think I might be of use 
to you perhaps, if you were to trust me!" Ue looked at her 
with eyes so full of sympathy that Rosalind's heart was alto- 
gether melted. " I saw," ho added quietly, " that there was a 
whole history in her face." 

" Tell me all you saw — if you spoko to her — what she said. 

Oh ! if she had only known you were coming here 1 But life 

seems like that — we meet people as it were in the dark, and 

we never know how much wo may have to do with them, I 

I could not let you go away without asking you. Tell me, be- 

I fore you go away." 

" I will tell you. But I am not going away. Miss Trevanion." 

" Oh 1" cried Rosalind. She felt confused, as if she had gone 

I through a world of conflicting experience since she first spote. 

"I thought yon must he going, and that this was why you 

I "About my mother) It was with a very difEerent view I 
[ spoke. I wMod you to know something more about «v^. ^ 
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wished you to understand in what position I am, and to make 
you aware of her existence, and to find out what you thought 
about it ; what would appear to you the better way." He was 
more excited and tremulous than became his years; and she 
was softened by the emotion more than by the highest elo- 
quence." 

*' It must be always best to make her happy," Rosalind said. 

" Shall I tell you what would make her happy ? To see me 
sitting here by your side, to hear you counselling me so sweet- 
ly ; to know that was your opinion, to hope perhaps — " 

" Mr. Rivers, do not say any more about this. You make so 
much more than is necessary of a few simple words. What I 
want yon to tell me is about Aer." 

" I will tell you as much as I know," he said, with a pause 
and visible effort of self-restraint. " She was travelling by un- 
usual routes, but without any mystery. She had a maid with 
her, a tall, thin, anxious woman." 

'* Oh, Jane 1" cried Rosalind, clasping her hands together 
with a little cry of recognition and pleasure ; this seemed to 
give such reality to the tale. She knew very well that the 
faithful maid had gone with Mrs. Trevanion ; but to see her in 
this picture gave comfort to her heart. 

"You knew her? She seemed to be very anxious about her 
mistress, very careful of her. Miss Trevanion, it may very well 
be that in my wanderings I may meet with them again. Shall 
I say anything? Shall I caiTy a message?" 

Rosalind found her voice choked with tears. She made him 
a sign of assent, unable to do more. 

"What shall I tell her? That you trust me — that I am a 
menenger from you ? I would rather be your ambassador than 
the queen^s. Shall I say that I have been so happy as to gain 
your confidence — or even perhaps — ^" • 

" Oh, a little thing will do," cried the girl ; " she will under^ 
stand you as soon as you say that Rosalind — ^" 

He was leaning forward, his eyes fixed upon hers, his face full 
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of emotion. He put out bia band and touched hera, wliicli wm 
IcauiDg on tbo tabic. " Yes," be said, " I ^ill say that Bo&a- 
liod — so long as you give me an excuse for using that namo." 

Rosalind came to herself with a little shock. She withdrew 
her hand hastily. " Perhaps I am saying too much," she said. 
" It is only a dream, and yon may never sec her. But I conld 
not bear that you should imagine we did not speak of her, or 
that I did not love her, and trust her," she added, drawing a 
long brcatlt. " Tliis is a great deal too much about me, and 
yon had begun to tell me of yoar own arrangements," Rosa- 
lind said, drawing her chair asid^o a little in instinctive alarm. 
It was the sound she made in doing so which called the atten- 
tion of John Troranion — or, rather, which moved him to tnm 
his steps that way, his attention having been already attracted 
by the fixed and jealous gaze of Roland, who had sat with his 
face towards the group by the writing-table ever since his rival 
bad followed Rosalind there. 

Rivers saw that his chance was over, with a sigh, yet not 
perhaps with all the vehement disappointment of a youth. He 
had made a beginning, and perhaps he was not yet ready to go 
any fnrtber, though his feelings might have hurried him on too 
hastily, injudiciously, had no interruption occurred. But he bad 
half frightened without displeasing her, which, as he was an 
eicperienccd man, was a condition of things be did not think 
undesirable. There is a kind of fright which, to be plunged 
into yet escape from, to understand without being forced to 
come to any conclusion, suits the high, fantastical charaGter of 
a young maiden's awakening feelings. And then before he, 
who was of a race so difEorent, could actually venture to ask a 
Miss Trcvanion of Highcourt to marry him, a great many cal- 
culations and arrangements were necessary. He thought John 
Trevanioa, who was a man of the world, looked at him with a 
certain surprise and disapproval, asking himself, perhaps, what 
such a man could have to offer, what settlements he could make, 
irhat establishment he could kce^ up. 
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" Are not you cold in this corner," John said, " so far from 
the fire, Rosalind ? — and you are a chilly creature. Run away 
and get yourself warm." He took her chair as she rose, and 
sat down with an evident intention of continuing the conversa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, John Trevanion was not asking 
himself what settlements a newspaper correspondent could 
make. He was thinking of other things. He gave a nod of 
his head towards the portrait, and said in a low tone, " She has 
been talking to you of hery 

Rivers was half disappointed, half relieved. It proved to 
him, he thought, that ho wa$ too insignificant a pretender to 
arouse any alarm in Rosalindas relations, which was a galling 
thought At the same time it was better that he should have 
made up his mind more completely what ho was to say, before 
he exposed himself to any questioning on the subject. So he 
answered with a simple " Yes." 

" We cannot make up our minds to think any harm of her^" 
said Trevanion, leaning his head on his hand. " The circum- 
stances are very strange, too strange for me to attempt to ex- 
plain. And what you said seemed damaging enough. But I 
want you to know that I share somehow that instinctive confi- 
dence of Kosalind's. I believe there must be some explanation, 
even of the — companion — " 

Rivers could not but smile a little, but he kept the smile care- 
fully to himself. He was not so much interested in the woman 
he did not know as he was in the young creature who, he hoped, 
might yet make a revolution in his life. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was not very long after this that one of " England's little 
wars " broke out — not a little war in so far as loss and cost 
went, but yet one of those convulsions that go on far from us, 
that only when they are identified by some dreadful and tragic 



incident really ronsc the nation. It is more usual now tlian it 
used to be to have the note of horror struck ia tliis way, and 
EiTcrs was one of the most important iostructore of tho Eng- 
lish public in such matters. Uc went up to the Elms in the 
morning, an unusual hour, to tell his friends there that he was 
ordered oS at once, and to bid them good-hye. He made as 
little as possible of his own special mission, but there was no 
disguising tho light of excitement, anxiety, and expectation 
that was in his eyes. 

" If I were a soldier," he said, " I should feel myself twice as 
interesting; and Sophy perhaps would give me her ribbon to 
wear in my cap ; but a newspaper correspondent has his share 
of the kicks, and not much of the ha'pence, in the way of glory 
at least." 

"Ob, I think quite the reverse," said Mrs. Lennox, always 
anxious to please and encourage ; " because you know wc should 
never know anything about it at home, but for you." 

" And the real ha'pence do fall to your siiarc, and not to the 
soldiers," said John. 

" Well, perhaps it does pay better, which you will think an 
ignoble distinction," be said, turning to Rosalind with a laugh. 
"But picking up news is not without danger any more than 
iuQicting death is, and the trouble we take to forestall our 
neighbors is as hard as greater generalship." Ho was very nn- 
easy, looking anxiously from one to another. The impossibil- 
ity of getting these people out of the way ! What device 
would do it? he wondered. Mrs. Lennox sat in her chair by 
the fire with her crewel work as if she would never move; 
Sophy had a holiday and was pervading the room in all cor- 
ners at once ; and John Trevanion was writing at Rosalind's 
table, with the composure of a man who had no intention of 
being disturbed. How often does this hopeless condition of 
aSmrs present itself when but. one chance remains for the anx- 
ious lover I Had Rivera been a duke, the difficulty might eas- 
I ily have been got over, but he whose chief Ka^& \& ^c^^^ \-a. '>i&% 
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family, but in favor of the lady herself, has a more dilBScnlt 
task. Mrs. Lennox, he felt convinced, virould have no desire to 
clear the way for him, and as for Mr. Trevanion, it was too 
probable that even had the suitor been a duke, on the eve of a 
long and dangerous expedition, he vfoxild have watched over 
Rosalind's tranquillity and would not have allowed her to be 
disturbed. It was a hopeless sort of glance which the lover 
threw round him, ending in an unspoken appeal. They were 
very kind to him ; had he wanted money or help of influence, 
or any support to push him on in the world, John Trevanion, 
a true friend to all whom he esteemed, would have given it. 
But Rosalind — they would not give him five minutes with 
Rosalind to save bis life. 

Mrs. Lennox, however, whose amiability always overcame her 
prudence, caught the petition in his eyes and interpreted it after 
her own fashion. 

" Dear me," she said, " how sony we shall be to lose you 1 
But you really must stay to lunch. The last time ! You could 
not do less for us than that. And we shall drink vour health 
and wish you a happy return." 

"That will do him so much good; when he must have a 
hundred things to do." 

"The kindness will do me good. Yes, I have a hundred 
things to do, but since Mrs. Lennox is so kind,^ it will do me 
more good than anything," Rivers said. His eyes were glisten- 
ing as if there was moisture in them ; and Rosalind, looking up 
and perceiving the restlessness of anxiety in his face, was af- 
fected by a sympathetic excitement. She began to realize what 
the position was — that he was going away, and might never 
see her again. She would be sorry too. It would be a loss of 
importance, a sort of coming down in the world, to have no 
longer this man — not a boy, like Roland ; a man whose opinions 
people looked up to, who was one of the instructors and oracles 
of the world — depending upon her favor. There was perhaps 
more than this, a slightly responsive sentiment on her own part. 
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not like hia, but yet something — an interest, a liking. Her 
beart bcgiin to beat ; there was a sort of anguish in Lis eyes 
which moved her more, she thought, than she had ever been 
moved before — a force of appeal to her which aho could scarce- 
ly resist. But what could she do ? She could not, any more 
than he could, clear the room of the principal persons in it, 
ftnd give him the chanco of speaking to her. Would she do 
it if she could! — she thought she would not But yet she was 
Agitated slightly, sympathetically, and gave bim an answering 
look in which, in the excitement of the moment, lie read a great 
deal more than there was to read. Was this to be all that was 
to pass between them before he went away ! How common- 
place the observations of the others seemed to them both ! es- 
pecially to Rivers, whose impatience was scarcely to be con- 
cealed, and who looked at the calm, every-day proceedings of 
the beads of the house with a sense that they were intolerable, 
jet a consciausness that the least sign of impatience would bo 
fatal to him. 

"Are yon frightened, then, Mr. Rivera, that yon look so 
strangoS" said Sophy, planting herself in front of him, and 
looking curiously into his face. 

" Sophy, how can you be so rude f Mrs. Lennox said. 

" I don't think I am frightened — not yet," he said, with a 
Inngh. " It is time enough when the fighting begins." 

"Are you very frightened Ihen? It is not rudeness; I want 
to know. It must bo very funny to go into battle. I should 
not have time to be frightened, I should want to know how 
people feel — and I never knew any one who was just going be- 
fore. Did you ever want to run away V 

" You know," said Rivers, " I don't fight, except with another 
newspaper fellow, who shall get the news first." 

" I am snro Mr. Rivera is frightened, for he has got tears in 
Iiis eyes," said the en/ant terrible. " Wei!, if they arc not tears, 
lething that makes your eyes very shiny. You have 
lilways rather shiny eyes. And yon have ncvM ^-aX. % ■i^'isw i^ 
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this time, Mr. Rivers. Please sit down ; for to move abont like 
that worries Aunt Sophy. You are as bad as Rex when he 
comes home for the holidays. Aunt Sophy is always saying 
she will not put up with it." 

" Child I" cried Mrs. Lennox, with dismay, " what I say to 
you is not meant for Mr. Rivers. Of course Mr. Rivers is a 
little excited. I am sure I shall look for the newspapers, and 
read all the descriptions with twice as much interest Rosa- 
lind, I wish you would go and get some flowers. We have 
none for the table. You were so busy this morning, you did not 
pay any attention. Thosei we have here will do very well for 
to-day, but for the table we want something fresh. Get some 
of those fine cactuses. They are just the thing to put on the 
table for any one who is going to the wars." 

"Yes, Aunt Sophy," said Rosalind, faintly. She saw what 
was coming, and it frightened, yet excited her. "There is 
plenty of time. It will do in — half an hour." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Lennox, with an absurd insistence, as if 
she meant something, " you had better go at once." 

" I am nervous, as Sophy has discovered, and can't keep still," 
said Rivers. " May I go too ?" 

Rosalind looked at him, on her side, with a kind of tremulous 
appeal, as he took her basket out of her hand. It seemed to 
say " Don't !" with a distinct sense that it was vain to say so. 
Aunt Sophy, with that foolish desire to please which went 
against all her convictions and baffled her own purpose, looked 
up at them as they stood, Rosalind hesitating and he so eager. 
" Yes, do ; it will cheer you up a little," the foolish guardian said. 

And John Trevanion wrote on calmly, thinking nothing. 
They abandoned her to her fate. It was such a chance as Riv- 
ers could not have hoped for. He could scarcely contain him- 
self as he followed her out of the room. She went very slowly, 
hoping perhaps even now to be called back, though she scarcely 
wished to be called back, and would have been disappointed 
too, perhaps. She could not tell what her feelings were, nor 
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I wliat she was going to do. Yet there came before lier eyes 

I Ba slje went ont a sudden vision of tho other, the stranger, he 
n she did not know, who had wooed her in the silence, in 
her dreams, and penetrated her eyes with eyes not bright and 

. keen, lilie those of Rivers, but pathetic, like little Johnny's. 

' Was she going to forsake the visionary for the actual! Roaa- 
hnd felt that she too was going into battle, not knowing 

J what nii|rht come of it; into her first personal encounter with 

1 life and a crisis in which she must act for herself. 

" I did not hope for anything like this," he said, hurriedly ; 
"a good angel must have got it for me. I thought I should 

I lave to go without a word." 

! there will be many more words; you hare prom- 

l^d Aunt Sophy to stay to lunch," 

c yon in the midst of the family is almost worse than 

I iiot seeing you at all. Miss Trcvanion, yoii must know. Per- 
haps I am doing wrong to take advantage of their confidence, 
but how can I help it? Everything in the world is summed 
np to me in this moment. Say something to me ! To talk 

I of love in common words seems nothing. I know no words 

1 that mean half what I mean. Say you will think of mo some- 

■ times when I am away." 

' Rosalind trembled very much in spite of all she conld do to 
steady herself. They had gone through the ball witbont speak- 
ing, and it was only when they bad gained the shelter of the 
conservatory, in which they were safe from interruption, that 
he thns burst forth. The interval had been so bi-eathleas and 
exciting that every emotion was intensified. She did not ventr 
are to look up at him, feeling as if something might take flame 

" Mr. Rivers, I could say that very easily, but perhaps it 
would not mean what you think." 

" Yes," he said, " I see how it is ; the words are too small 
for me, and you would mean just wbat they say. I want them 
to mean a great deal more, evetyt.Wn?,, ea XKroii io. KX, \»-i 
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age," he said, with an agitated smile — " for I am too old for you, 
besides being not good enough in any way — at my age I ought 
to have the sense to speak calmly, to offer you as much as I 
can, which is no great things ; but I have got out of my own 
control, Rosalind. Well, yes, let me say that — a man's love is 
worth that much, to call the girl whom he loves Rosalind — 
Rosalind. I could go on saying it, and die so, like Perdita's 
prince. All exaggerated nonsense and folly, I know, I know, 
and yet all true." 

She raised her head for a moment and gave him a look in 
which there was a sort of tender gratitude yet half-reproach, as 
if entreating him to spare her that outburst of passion, to meet 
which she was so entirely prepared. 

" I understand," he said ; " I can see into your sweet mind 
as if it were open before me, I am so much older than you are. 
Bat the love ought to be most on the man's side. I will take 
whatever you will give me — a little, a mere alms ! — if I cannot 
get any more. If you say only thaty that you will think of me 
sometimes when I am away, and mean only that, and let me 
come back, if I come back, and see — what perhaps Provi- 
dence may have done for me in the meantime — " 

" Mr. Rivers, I will think of you often. Is it possible I 
could do otherwise after what you say? But when you 
come back, if you find that I do not — care for you more 
than now — " 

" Do you care for me at all now, Rosalind ?" 

" In one way, but not as you want me. I must tell you the 
truth. I am always glad when you come, I shall be very glad 
when you come back, but I could not — I could not — " 

" You could not — marry me, Rosalind ?" 

She drew back a little from his side. She said " No " in a 
quick, startled tone ; then she added " Nor any one," half un- 
der her breath. 

" Nor any one," ho repeated ; " that is enough. And you 
will think of me when I am away, and if I come back, I may 
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come and ask? All tbia I will accept on my kuccs, and, at 
preseot, ask for no more." 

"But you must not expect — you must not maie sure of — 
vlien you come back — " 

"I will wait upon Providence and my good angel, Rosa- 
Kndr 

" What are you saying, Mr, Rivers, about angels and Rosa- 
lind? Do you call her by her name, and do you think ske is 
an angel ! That is how people talk in novels ; I have read a 
great many. Why, you have got no flowers I What have you 
been doing all this time ) I made Aunt Sophy send me to 
help you with the cactuses, and Uncle John said, ' Well, per- 
haps it will be better.' But, oh, what idle things yon are! 
The cactuses are not here even. You look as if you had for- 
gotten all about them, Koae," 

" Wo knew you were sure to come, and waited for you," 
naii Rivers ; " that is to say, I did. I knew you were sure to 
follow. Here, Sophy, you and I will go for the cactuses, and 
3fiss Trcvaniou will sit down and wait for us, Don't you 
think that is the best way V 

"You call lier Miss Trcvaniou now, hut you called her Roaa- 
Hnd when I was not here. Oh, and I know you don't care a 
bit for the flowers : you wanted only to talk to her when Uncle 
'John and Aunt Sophy were out of the way," 

"Don't you think that was natnral, Sophy ? You are a wise 
little girl. You are very fond of Uncle John and Aunt Sophy, 
but still now and then you like to get away for a time, and 
tell your secrets." 

" Were you telling your secrets to Rosalind ) I am not 
verj/ fond of them. I like to see what is going on, and to find 
people out." 

"Shall I give you something to find out for rae while 1 am 
away !" 

" Oh, yes, yes, do ; that is what I should like," cried Sophy, 
with her little mischievous eyes dancing. "And I will writu 
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and tell you. But then you must give me your address; I 
shall be the only one in the house that knows your address ; 
and ril tell you what they are all doing, every one of them. 
There is nothing I should like so much," Sophy cried. She 
was so pleased with this idea that she forgot to ask what 
the special information required by her future correspondent 
was. 

Meanwhile Rosalind sat among the flowers, hearing the dis- 
tant sound of their voices, with her heart beating and all the 
color and brightness round flickering unsteadily in her eyes. 
She did not know what she had done, or if she had done any- 
thing ; if she had pledged herself, or if she were still free. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

It happened after these events that sickness crept into Mrs. 
Lennoxes cheerful house. One of the children had a lingering 
fever ; and Aunt Sophy herself was troubled with headaches, and 
not up to the mark, the doctor said. This no doubt arose, ac- 
cording to the infallible decrees of sanitary science, from some 
deficiency in the drainage, notwithstanding that a great deal of 
trouble had already been taken, and that a local functionary 
and expert in such matters had been almost resident in the 
house for some months, to set right these sources of all evil. 
As soon, however, as it was understood that for the sixth or 
seventh time the house would have to be undermined, Mrs. 
Lennox came to a resolution which, as she said, she had ^^ al- 
ways intended ;" and that was to " go abroad." To go abroad 
is a thing which recommends itself to most women as an in- 
fallible mode of procuring pleasure. They may not like it 
when they arfe there. Foreign " ways " may be a weariness to 
their souls, and foreign languages a series of unholy mysteries 
which they do not attempt to fathom ; but going abroad is a 
panacea for all dulness and a good many maladies. The Eng- 
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lishwoman of simple mind is aure that she nill bo warmed and 
soothed, that the sun will always shine, the skies never ruin, 
and everything go to her wish "abroad." Sho retarna discon- 
^L tented ; but she goes away always hopeful, scarcely able to coa- 
^K<«eivo that gray skies and cold winds prevail anywhere except 
^K^ her own island. Mrs. Lennox was of this simple • minded 
^■erdcr. When she was driven to the depths of her recollection 
^Bldie could, indeed, remember a great many instances to the 
^^contrary, but in the abstract she felt that these were accidents, 
* and, the likelihood was, would never occur again. And then 
it would be so good for the children! They would learn 
languages without knowing, withont any trouble at all. With 
this happy persuasion English families every day convey their 
Lapless babes into the depths of Normandy, for example, to 
learn French. Mrs. Lennox went to the Riviera, as was inevita- 
ble, and afterwards to other places, thinking it as well, as she 
said, while they were abroad, to see as mach as possible. It 
was no small business to get the little caravansary under way, 
and when it was accomplished it may be doubted how much 
advantage it was to the children for whose good, according to 
Sophy, the journey was prolonged. Little Amy and 
r wandered with big eyes after the nnrse who had re- 
laced Knssell, through Rome and Florence, and gazed alarmed 
t the towers of Bologna, which the children thought \vere 
ng upon them, without deriving very much instniction 
a. the sight. 
It was a thoroughly English party, like many another, carrj- 
"ing its own little atmosphere about it and all its insular cus- 
The first thing they did on arriving at a new place was 
e England in the foreign hotel or ckambret 
I which they occupied. The sitting-room at the inn 
>ok at once a kind of faux air of the dining-room at the Elms, 
KMrs. Lennox's work and her basket of crewels and her foot- 
VfMool being placed in the usual exact order, and a writing-table 
ranged for the family letters in the same ll^lit as ^•(A.^.-s;- 
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proved at home. And tlien there trerc elaborate arrangcineUta 
for the nursery dinner at a proper nursery hour, and for roast 
mutton and rice pudding, such as were fit food for British sub- 
jects of the age of nine and seven. Then the whereabouts of 
the English church was inquired into, and the English chemist, 
and the bookshop where English books, and especially the 
editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and perhaps English newspapers, 
might be had. Having ascertained all this, and to the best of 
her power obliterated all difference between Cannes, or Genoa, 
or Florence, or even Kome, and the neighborhood of Clifton, 
Mrs. LennoK bt^an to enjoy herself in a mild way. She took 
her daily drive, and looked at the Italians from her earri^e 
with a certain disapproval, much curiosity, and sometimes 
amusement. She disapproved of them because-they wero not 
English, in a general way. She was too sweet-tempered to eon- 
chide, as some of the ladies did whom she met at the hotel, 
that they were universally liars, cheats, and extortioners; but 
they were not English ; thongh, perhaps, poor things, that was 
not exactly their fault. 

This was how she travelled, and in a sober way enjoyed it, 
She thought the Riviera very pretty, if there were not so many 
sick people about ; and Florence very pretty too, " But I have 
been here before, you know, my dear," she said ; therefore her 
admiration was calm, and never rose into any of the raptures 
with which Rosalind sometimes was roused by a new landscape. 
She lived just ii^ she would have done if she had never stirred 
from home, and was moderately happy, as happy as a person 
of her age has any right to be. The children came to her 
at the same hours, they had their dinner and walk at the 
same hours, and they all went to church on Sunday just in the 
same way. The tabU iTkdle. at which she usually dined with 
Rosalind, was the only difiercneo of importance between her 
life as a traveller and her life at home. She thought it was 
rather like a dinner-party withont the trouble, and as she soon 
fot to know a select little "set" of English of her oivn coudi- 
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tion in iier Lotol, and sat with them, the public table grew more 
and inoiu like a private one, except in ao far as lliat all the 
had the delightful privilege of findiDfj fault. The 
lan called upon her, and made little appeals to her for 
.deserving cases, and pleaded that Rosalind ehonld help in the 
'SBiisic, and talked the talk of a amall parish to lier contented 
«ars. All this made her very mucli at liume, while still enjoy- 
Aug the gentle excitement of being abroad. And at the end of 
«U months Mrs. Lennox began to feel that she was quite a cos- 
.nopolitan, able to adapt heraelf to all circumstances, and get- 
,ting the full good of foreign travel, which, as she declared she 
■was doing it entirely for the children, was a repayment of her 
'goodness upon which she bad not calculated. " I feel quite a 
Iwoman of the world," was what Aunt Sophy said. 

Perhaps, however, Rosalind, placed as she was between the 
iChildren and their guardian, neither too old nor too young for 
•Bch enjoyment, was, as lawyers say, the true beneficiary. She 
Jb&d the disadvantage of visiting a great many places of interest 
frith companions who did not appreciate or understand them, 
It is true ; with Aunt Sophy, who thought that the pictures as 
well aa the views were pretty ; and with the sharp little sister 
iWho thought picture-galleries and mountain landscapes equally 
H-bore. But, notwithstanding, with that capacity for separat- 
ing herself from hor surroundings which belongs to the young, 
£osalind was able to get a great deal of enjoyment as she 
moved along in Mrs. Lennox's train. Aunts in general are not 
expected to care for scenery ; tlicy care for being comfortable, 
for getting their meals, and especially the children's meals, at 
the proper time, and being as little disturbed in their ordinary 
VDUtine as possible. When this is fully granted, a girl can 
lually manage to get a good deal of pleasure under their port- 
shadow. Rosalind saw everything as if nobody had ever 
Uttcn it before ; the most hackneyed scenes were newly created 
'.for her, and came upon her with a surprise almost more do 
jy^htful than anything in life, certainly more deli^UtEui. 'Asso. 
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anything that did not immediately concern the heart and affec- 
tions. She thought, indeed, sometimes wistfully, that if it had 
been her mother, that never-to-be-forgotten and always tnisted 
friend, who could have understood everything and felt with 
her, and added a charm wherever they went, the enjoyment 
would have been far greater. But then her heart would fall 
into painful questions as to where and with what companions 
that friend might now be, and rise into prayers, sometimes 
that they might meet to-morrow, sometimes that they might 
never meet — that nothing which could diminish her respect 
and devotion should ever be made known to her. Then, too, 
sometimes Rosalind would ask herself, in the leisure of her 
solitude, what this journey might have been had some one 
else been of the party? This some one else was not Roland 
Hamerton: that was certain. She could not say to herself, 
either, that it was Arthur Rivers. It was — well, some one with 
great eyes, dark and liquid, whose power of vision would be 
more refined, more educated than that of Rosalind, who would 
know all the associations and all the poetry, and make every- 
thing that was beautiful before more beautiful by the charm of 
his superior knowledge. Perhaps she felt, too, that it was more 
modest, more maidenly, to allow a longing for the companion- 
ship of one whom she did not know, who was a mere ideal, the 
symbol of love, or genius, or poetry, she did not know which, 
than to wish in straightforward terms for the lover whom she 
knew, who was a man, and not a symbol. Her imagination 
was too shy, too proud, to summon up an actual person, sub- 
stantial and well known. It was more easy and simple, more 
possible, to fill that fancy with an image that had no actual 
embodiment, and to call to her side the being who was noth- 
ing more than a recollection, whose very name and everything 
about him was unknown to her. She accepted him as a sym- 
bol of all that a dreaming girl desires in a companion. He 
was dream ; there need be no bounds to the enthusiasm, the 
poetry, the fine imagination, with which she endowed him, 



any move tiian there need be to the devotion to lierself, wblch 
Was a mere droam also. He might woo her aa men only woo 
in the imagination of girls, so delicately, so tenderly, with such 
ethereal worship. How difierent the most glorious road wonld 
be were he beside her! though in reality he was beside her all 
Hie way, saying things which were finer than anything but 
faney, breathing the very soul of rapture into her being. The 
bthcra knew nothing of all this; how shonld they) And 
Mrs. Lennox, for one, sometimes asked herself whether Rosa- 
lind was really enjoying her travels. " She says so little," that 
]^eat authority said. 

There waa, however, little danger that she should forget one, 
at least, of her actual lovers. In the meantime a great deal had 
%een going on in the world, and especially in that distant part 
\>t it to which Rivei-B had gone. The little war which he had 
■feone to report had turned into a most exciting and alarming 
; and there had been days in which the whole world, bo to 
^pcak — all England at least, and her dependencies — had bung 
upon his utterance, and looked for his communications every 
morning almost before thoy looked at those which came from 
%heir nearest and dearest. And it was said that he had ex- 
celled himself in these communications. He had done things 

rhich were heroic, if not"to hasten the conclusion of the war, 
lit to make it successful, yet at least to convey the earliest in- 
' illigenco of any new action, and to make people at home feel 

1 if they wore present upon the very field, spectators of all the 
■movements there. 

his service involved him in as much danger as if he had 
been in the very front of the fighting; and, indeed, ho was 
known to havo done feats, for what is called the advantage of 
the public, to which the stand made by a mere soldier, even in 
the most urgent circumstances, was not to bo compared. All 
this was extremely interesting, not to say exciting, to Lis friends. 
Mrs, Lennox bad the paper sent after her wherever shetrav- 
elled ; and, indeed, it was great pact oE het iw^''* 
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read it, which she did with devotion. **The correspondent is 
a friend of ours," she said to the other English people in the 
hotels. " We know him, I may say, very well, and naturally I 
take a gi*eat interest." The importance of his position as the 
author of those letters which interested everybody, and even 
the familiar way in which he talked of generals and command- 
ers-in-chief, impressed her profoundly. As for Rosalind, she 
said nothing, but she, too, read all about the war with an atten- 
tion which was breathless, not quite sure in her mind that it 
was not under a generaVs helmet that those crisp locks of gray 
were curling, or that the vivid eyes which had looked into hers 
with such expression were not those of the hero of the cam- 
paign. It did not seem possible, somehow, that he could be 
less than a general. She took the paper to her room in the 
evening, when Aunt Sophy had done with it, and read and 
read. The charm was upon her that moved Desdemona, and 
it was difficult to remember that the teller of the tale was not 
the chief mover in it. How could she help but follow him in 
his wanderings wherever he went ? It was the least thing she 
could do in return for what he had given to her — for that pas- 
sion which had made her tremble — which she wondered at and 
admired as if it had been poetry. All this captivated the girFs 
fancy in spite of herself, and gave her an extraordinary interest 
in everything he said, and that was said of him. But, not- 
withstanding, it was not Mr. Rivers who accompanied her in 
the spirit on all the journeys she made, and to all the beautiful 
places which filled her with rapture. Not Mr. Rivers — a vision- 
ary person, one whose very name was to her unknown. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Tub events of the night on which Mrs. Trevanion left High- 
court had at this period of the family story fallen into that 
softened oblivion which covers the proioundest scars of the 
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hesrt after a certain passage of time, except sometimes to the 
chief sctor in sQch scenea, who naturally takes a longer period 
to foi^et. 

She on nhom the blow had fallen at a moment when abe 
was unprepared for it, when a faint gensc of aecority had begun 
to steal over her in spite of herself, lind received it ea plein 
easur, as the French say. We bare uo word which expresses 
so well the uneKpected, unmitigated ahoek. She had said to 
herself, like the captive king in the Bible, that the bitterness 
of death was past, and had gone, like that poor prince, "deli- 
cately," with undefended bosom, and heart hushed out of its 
first alarms, to meet her fate. The blow had gone through her 
very flesh, rending every delicate tissue before she had time to 
think. It does not even seem a metaphor to say that it broke 
her heart, or, rather, cut the tender structure sheer in two, leav- 
ing it bleeding, quivering, in her bosom. She was not a wom- 
an to faint or die at a stroke. She took the torture silently, 
without being vanquished by it. When nature is strong with- 
in us, and the force of life great, there is no pang spared. And 
while in one sense it was true that for the moment she expect- 
ed nothing, the instantly following seusatlon in Madam's mind 
was that she had known all along what was going to happen 
to her, and that it had never been but certain that this must 
coroc. Even the details of the scene seemed familiar. She 
had always known that some time or other these men would 
look at her so, would say just those words to her, and that she 
would stand and boar it all, a victim appointed from the begin- 
ning. In the greater miseries of life it happens ofton that the 
catastrophe, however unexpected, bears, when it comes, a famil- 
iar air, as of a thing which has been mysteriously rehearsed iq 
out consciousness all our lives. Afterlhe first shock, her mind 
sprang with a bound to those immediate attempts to find a 
way of CKistence on the other side of the impossible, ^hjcli waa 
the first impulse of the vigorous soul. She said little even to 
Jane until the dreary afternoon was over, the dinner., vtvtk '&-■»• 
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horrible formulas, and she had said what was really her fare- 
well to everything at Highcourt. Then, when the time ap- 
proached for the meeting in the park, she began to prepare for 
going out with a solemnity which startled her faithful attend- 
ant. She took from her desk a sum which she had kept in 
reserve (who can tell for what possibility ?), and dressed her- 
self carefully, not in her new mourning, with all its crape, but 
in simple black from head to foot. She always had worn a 
great deal of black lace ; it had been her favorite costume al- 
ways. She enveloped herself in a great veil which would have 
fallen almost to her feet had it been unfolded, doing every- 
thing for herself, seeking the things she wanted in her drawers 
with a silent diligence which Jane watched with consternation. 
At last the maid could restrain herself no longer. 

"Am I to do nothing for you?" she cried, with anguish. 
" And, oh ! where are you going? What are you doing ? There's 
something more than I thought." 

"You are to do everything for me, Jane," her mistress 
said, with a pathetic smile. " You are to be my sole compan- 
ion all the rest of my life — unless, if it is not too late, that 
poor boy." 

" Madam," Jane said, putting her hand to her heart with a 
natural tragic movement, " you are not going to desert — the 
children? Oh, no! you are not thinking of leaving the 
children ?" 

Her mistress put her hands upon Jane's shoulders, clutching 
her, and gave vent to a low laugh more terrible than any cry. 
" It is more wonderful than that — more wonderful — naore, ah, 
more ridiculous. Don't cry. I can't bear it. They have sent 
me away. Their father — has sent me away !" 

" Madam !" Jane's shriek would have rung through the house 
had it not been for Madam's imperative gesture and the hand 
she placed upon her mouth. 

" Not a word ! Not a word ! I have not told you before, 
for I cannot bear a word. It is true, and nothing can be done. 



press yourself now, and put what we want for the night in 
your bag. I will take nothing. Oh, that is a small matter, a 
very small matter, to provide all that will be wanted for two 
poor women. Do yon remember, Jane, how we came here V 

Oh, well, well, Madam, You a beautiful bride, and notbing 
too much for you, nothing good enough for you." 

" Yes, Jane ; but leaving my duty behind me. And now it 
is repaid," 

"Oh, Madam, Madam! He was too young to know the 
]oss ; and it was for his own sake. And besides, if that were 
all, it's long, long ago — long, long ago," 

Mrs. Trevanion's hands dropped by her side. She turned 
»way with another faint laugh of tragic mockery. " It is long, 
long ago ; long enough to change everything. Ah, not so long 
ago but that he remembers it, Jane. And now the time is 
come when I am free, if I can, to make it up. I Lave always 
wondered if the time wouid ever come when 1 could try to 
make it up," 

"Madam, you have never failed to lim, except in not having 
him with you." 

"Except in all that was my dnty, Jaue. He has known no 
[tome, no care, no love. Perliapa now, if it should not bo too 
late—" 

And then she resumed her preparations with that eoncentraf^ 
ed calm of despair which sometimes apes ordinary composure 
BO well as to deceive the lookers-on. Jane could not nnder- 
Btand what was her lady's meaning. She followed her about 
with anxious looks, doing nothing on her own part to aid, 
paralyzed by the extraordinary suggestion. Madam was fully 
equipped before Jane had stirred, except to follow wbtfully 
every step Mrs. Trevanion took. 

" Are you not coming !" she said at length. " Am I to go 
alone! For the first time in onr lives do you mean to desert 
me, Jane 9" 

"Madam," cried the woman, "it cannot be — it cauoat V«.". 
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You must be dreaming; we cannot go without the children." 
She stood wringing her hands, beyond all capacity of compre- 
hension, thinking her mistress mad or criminal, or under some 
great delusion — she could not tell which. 

Mrs. Trevanion looked at her with strained eyes that were 
past tears, " Why," she said, " why— did you not say so sev- 
enteen years ago, Jane ?" 

" Oh, Madam," cried Jane, seizing her mistress by the hands, 
" don't do it another time ! They are all so young, they want 
you. It can't do them any good, but only harm, if you go 
away. Oh, Madam, listen to me that loves you. Who have I 
but you in the world ? But don't leave them. Oh, don't we 
both know the misery it brings ? You may be doing it think- 
ing it will make up. But God don't ask these kind of sacri- 
fices," she cried, the tears running down her cheeks, "-ffc don't 
ask it. He says, mind your duty now, whatever's been done 
in the past. Don't try to be making up for it, the Lord says, 
Madam ; but just do your duty now ; it's all that we can do." 

Mrs. Trevanion listened to this address, which was made with 
streaming eyes and a face quivering with emotion, in silence. 
She kept her eyes fixed on Jane's face as if the sight of the 
tears was a refreshment to her parched soul. Her own eyes 
were dry, with that smile in them which answers at some mo- 
ments in place of weeping. 

" You cut me to the heart," she said, " every word. Oh, 
but I am not offering God any vain sacrifices, thinking to atone. 
He has taken it into his own hand. Life repeats itself, though 
we never think so. What I did once for my own will God 
makes me do over again not of my own will. He has his 
meaning clear through all, but I don't know what it is, I can- 
not fathom it." She said this quickly, with the settled quiet- 
ness of despair. Then, the lines of her countenance melting, 
her eyes lit up with a forlorn entreaty, as she touched Jane on 
the shoulder, and asked, " Are you coming ? You will not let 
me go alone — " 



"Oh, Madam, wherever you go — wherever jou go! 1 have 
I never done anything biit follow you. I can neither live nor 
die without you," Jane anawered, hurriedly ; and then, turning 
Kvay, tied on her bonnet with trembling liauds. Madam had 
done everything else ; she had left nothing for Jane to provide. 
They went out together, no longer alarmed to be seen — two 
dark figures, hurrying down the great stairs. But the languor 
that foUowa excitement had got into the house : there were no 
watchers about ; the whole plaee seemed deserted. She, who 
that morning had keen the mistress of Highconrt, went out of 
e homo of so many years without a soul to mark her going 
I or bid her good-speed. But the anguish of the parting was 
I far too great to leave room for any thought of the details. 
i They stepped out into the night, into the dark, to the sobbing 
\ of the wind and the wildly blowing trees. The storm outsido 
^ve them a little relief from that which was within. 
Madam went swiftly, softly along, with that power of putting 
[ aside the overwhelming conacionsness of wretchedness which is 
jse whose appointed measure of misery is the 
I largest in this world. To die then would have been best, but 
I not to be helpless and encounter the pity of those who could 
l:|^ve no aid. She had the power not to think, to address hci^ 
baelf to what was before her, and hold back " upon the threshold 
F oi the mind" the supreme anguish of which she could never 
t be free, which there would bo time enough, atas! and to spare, 
to indulge in. Perhaps, though she knew so much and was so 
experienced in pain, it did not occur to her at this terrible crisis 
of life to think it possible that any further pang might be await- 
ing her. The other, who waited for her within shade of the 
copse, drew back when he perceived that two people were com- 
ing towards him. lie scarcely responded even when Mrs, Tre- 
vanion called him in a low voice by name. " Whom have you 
got with you f he said, almost in a whisper, holding himself 
LMneealed among the ti-ees. 
" Only Jane." 
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" Only Jane," he said, in a tone of relief, but still with a 
roughness and sullenness oat of keeping with his youthful voice. 
He added, after a moment, " What does Jane want ? I hope 
there is not going to be any sentimental leave-taking. I want 
to stay and not to go." 

"That is impossible now. Everything is altered. I am 
going with you, Edmund." 

"Going with me — good Lord!" There was a moment's 
silence ; then he resumed in a tone of satire, " What may that 
be for ? Going with me ! Do you think I can't take care of 
myself? Do you think I want a nurse at my heels?" Then 
another pause. " I know what you mean. You are going away 
for a change, and you mean me to turn up easily and be intro- 
duced to the family ? Not a bad idea at all," he added, in a pat- 
ronizing tone. 

" Edmund," she said, " afterwards, when we have time, I will 
tell you everything. There is no time now ; but that has come 
about which I thought impossible. I am — free to make up to 
you as much as I can, for the past — " 

" Free," he repeated, with astonishment, " to make up to 
me ?" The pause that followed seemed one of consternation. 
Then he went on roughly, " I don't know what you mean by 
making up to me. I have often heard that women couldn't 
reason. You don't mean that you are flinging over the others 
now^\.o make a romance — and balance matters? I don't know 
what you mean." 

Madam Trevanion grasped Jane's arm and leaned upon it 
with what seemed a sudden collapse of strength, but this was 
invisible to the other, who probably was unaware of any effect 
produced by what he said. Her voice came afterwards through 
the dark with a thrill in it that seemed to move the air, some- 
thing more penetrating than the wind. 

" I have no time to explain," she said. " I must husband 

my strength, which has been much tried. I am going with 

you to London to-night. We have a long walk before we 
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reach tLc train. On tbo way, or afterwards, as my strength 
I will tell you — all that has happened. What I am 
doing," she added, faintly, " is by no will of mine." 

"To London to-nightl" he repeated, with aatouislimont. "I 
■m not going to London to night." 

" Yes, Edmund, with me. I want you." 
" I have wanted," he said, " you — or, at least, 1 iiave wanted 
my proper place and the people I belonged to, all ray life. IE 
you think that now, when I am a man, I am to be burdened 
with two women nlwaya at my heels — Why can't you stay 
and mate everything comfortabio here ? I want my righte, 
but I don't want you — more than is reasonable," he added after 
a moment, slightly struck ijy his own nngraciousncss. "Ag 
for walking to the train, and going to London to-niglit — you, 
fifine lady, that have always driven about in your carriage!" 
He gave a hoarse little laugh at the ridiculous suggestion. 

Mrs. Trevanion again clutched Jane's arm. It was the only 

outlet for her excitement. She said very low, " I shonld not 

have ejipected better — oh, no ; how could he know bettei', after 

all ! But I must go, there is no choice. Edmund, if anything 

I can do now can blot out the past — no, not that — but make 

op for it. You too, you have been very tyrannical to me these 

months past. Hush I let me speak, it is quit« true. If yon 

could have had patience, all might have been so difiercnt. Let 

UB Dot upbraid each other — but if you will let me, all that I 

can do for you now — all that is possible — " 

I There was another pause. Jane, standing behind, supported 

rher mistress in her outstretched arms, hut this was not appar- 

'■mit, nor any other sign of weakceaa, except that her voice 

' quivered upon the dark air which was still in the shadow of 

the copse. 

"I have told you," he said, "again and again, what would 

please me. We can't be much devoted to each other, can we, 

, after all ! We can't bo a model of what's afieotionatc. That 

IS alt very well when I was a child, who«.ltbwN^\.'».'%^'»*s^^ 
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was just as good, or better. But now I know what is what, 
and that something more is wanted. Why can't you stay still 
where you are and send for me ? You can say I'm a relation. 
I don't want you to sacrifice yourself — what good will that do 
me ? I want to get the advantage of my relations, to know 
them all, and have my chance. There's one thing Fve set my 
heart upon, and you could help me in that if you liked. But 
to run away, good Lord ! what good would that do ? It's all 
for effect, I suppose, to make me think you are willing now to 
do a deal for me. You- can do a deal for me if you like, but it 
will be by staying, not by running away." 

" Jane," said Mrs. Trevanion, " he does not understand me ; 
how should he ? you did not understand me at first. It is not 
that he means anything. And how can I tell him ? — not here, 
I am not able. After, when we are far away, when I am out 
of reach, when I have got a little — strength — " 

" Madam !" said Jane, " if it is true, if you have to do it, if 
we must go to-night, don't stand and waste all the little strength 
you have got standing here." 

He listened to this conversation with impatience, yet with 
a growing sense that something lay beneath which would con- 
found his hopes. He was not sympathetic with her trouble. 
How could he have been so ? Had not her ways been contrary 
to his all his life? But a vague dread crept over him. He 
had thought himself near the object of his hopes, and now dis- 
appointment seemed to overshadow him. He looked angrily, 
with vexation and gathering dismay, at the dark figures of the 
two women, one leaning against the other. What did she 
mean now ? How was she going to baffle him this time — she 
who had been contrary to him all his life ? 
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r was a long walk throiigli tlie wind and blasts of rain, and 
the country roads were very dark and wet — not a niglit for a 

lan to be out in, much leas a lady nsed to drive every- 
where in her carriage, as he bnd said, and less stiil for one 
vbose strength Lad been wasted by long conSncment in a sick- 
roora, and whose very life was sapped by secret pain, Ent 
these tilings, which made it less possible for Mrs. TreTanion to 
bear the fatignea to which she was exposed, reacted on the 
other side, and made her unconscious of the lesser outside evils 
which were as nothing in comparison with the real misery from 
nhich no expedient could set Ler free. She went along mechan- 
ically, conscious of a fatigue nnd aching which were almost 
welcome — which lulled a little the other misery which lay 
somewhere awaiting her, waiting for the first moment of leis- 
ure, the time when she should bo clear-headed enough to uu- 
deratand and feel it all to the fulleat. When they came into the 
light at the nearest railway station the two women were alone. 
Tliey got into an empty carriage and placed themselves each in 
ft comer, and, like St. Paul, wished for day ; but yet the night 
s welcome too, giving their proceedings an air of something 
Btrange and out of all the habits of their life, which partially, 
momentarily, confused the cvery-day aspect of things around, 
and made this episode in cxisteDce all unnatural and unreal. 
It wna morning, the dark, grim morning of winter, without 
light or color, when Mrs. Trcvanion suddenly spoke for the 
first time. She said, as if thinking aloud, " It was not to be 
expected. Why should he, when he knows so little of me?" 
! .SB if reasoning with herself. 
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" No, Madam," said Jane. 

" If he had been like others, accustomed to these restraints 
— for no doubt it is a restraint — " 

"Oh, yes, Madam." 

"And perhaps with time and use," she said, sighing and 
faltering. 

"Yes, Madam," said Jane. 

" Why do yott say no and yes," she cried, with sudden ve- 
hemence, " as if you had no opinion of your own ?" 

Then Jane faltered too. " Madam," she said, " everything is 
to be hoped from — time, as you say, and use — " 

"You don't think so," her mistress replied, with a moan, 
and then all settled into silence again. 

It is not supposed that anything save vulgar speed and prac- 
tical convenience is to be got from the railway ; and yet there 
is nothing that affords a better refuge and shelter from the 
painful thoughts that attend a great catastrophe in life, and 
those consultations which an individual in deep trouble holds 
with himself, than a long, silent journey at the desperate pace 
of au express train over the long, dark sweeps of the scarcely 
visible country, with the wind of rapid progress in one's face. 
That complete separation from all disturbance, the din that 
partially deadens in our ears the overwhelming commotion of 
brain and heart, the protection which is afforded by the roar 
and sweep of hot haste which holds us as in a sanctuary of 
darkness, peace, and solitude, is a paradox of e very-day life 
which few think of, yet which is grateful to many. Mrs. Tre- 
vanion sank into it with a sensation which was almost ease. 
She lay back in her corner, as a creature wounded to death lies 
still after the anguish of medical care is ended, throbbing, in- 
deed, with inevitable pain, yet with all horror of expectation 
over, and nothing further asked of the sufferer. If not the 
anguish, at least the consciousness of anguish was deadened by 
the sense that here no one could demand anything from her, 
any response, any look, any word. She lay for a long time 
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Limb even in tliouglit, conDting the throbs that went through 
her, feeling the sting and smart of every wound, jet a little 
eased by the absolute separation between her and everytliing 
that could aak a question or suggest a thought. It is not nec- 
essary for us in such terrible moments to think over our pangs. 
The sufferer lies piteously contemplating the misery that holds 
biiu, almost glad to bo left alone with it. For the most terrible 
complications of human suffering there is no better image still 
than that with which the ancients portrayed the anguish of 
Prometheus on his rock. There he lies, bound and helpless, 
bearing evermore ibe rending of the vulture's beak, sometimes 
rithing in his bonds, uttering hoarsely the moan of his appeal 
I to earth and heaven, crying out sometimes the horrible cry of 
' an endurance past enduring, aoon lying silent, feeling the dew 
earing soft voices of pity, comforters that tell him 
of peace to come, sometimes softening, sometimes only increas- 
ing his misery ; but through all unending, never intermitting, 
the pain — "pain, ever, forever" of that torture from which 
3 escape. In all its moments of impatience, in all its 
aaccumbings, the calm of anguish which looks like resignation, 
the struggle with the unbearable which looks like resistance, 
s always true. Wo lie bound and cannot escape. 
We listen to what is said about us, the soft consoling of nat- 
e voices of the comforters. Great heavenly creatures 
f come and sit around us, and talk together of the recovery to 
k como; but meanwhile without a pause the heart quivers and 
I bleeds, the cruel grief tears us without intermission. "Ah me, 
I lUas, pain, ever, forever !" 

r human sonl had occasion for such a consciousness it 

was this woman, cut o£E in a moment from all she loved best 

— from ber children, from her home, from life itself and honor, 

and all that makes life dear. Her good name, the last posses- 

which, shipwrecked in every other, the soul in ruin and 

I dismay may still derive some miserable satisfaction from, had 

I to be yielded too. A faint smile eame u\iaa \ssx ^aKR.,'Sasi"s«'*- 
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foundost expression of suffering, wlien tliis tliouglat, lite an- 
otlier laceration, separated itself from t!ie crowd. A little 
moro or less, was that not a tiling to be smiied atJ What 
could it matter ? All that conld be done to her was done ; 
her spiritual tormentors had no longer the power to give her 
another sensation ; she had exhausted all their tortures. Her 
good name, and that even in the knowledge of her children 1 
She smiled. Evil had done its worst. She was henceforward 
superior to any torture, as knowing all that pain could do. 
There are some minds to which death is not a thought 
which la possible, or a way of escape which ever suggests it- 
self. Hamlet, in his musings, in the sickness of his great 
soul, passes it indeed in review, but rejects it as an unworthy 

I and ineffectual expedient. And it is seldom that a worthy 
human creature, when not at the ontsido verge of life, can af- 
ford to die. There is always something to do which keeps 
every such possibility in the background. To this thought 
after n time Mrs. Trevanion came round. She had a great 
deal to do ; she had still a duty — a responsibility — was it per- 
haps a possibility, in life 3 There existed for her still one 
bond, a bond partially severed for long, apparently dropped 
out of her existence, yet never forgotten. Tiie brief dialogue 
which she had held with Jane had betrayed the condition of 
her thoughts in respect to this one relationship which was left 
to her, aa it betrayed also the judgment of Jane on the sub- 
ject. Both of these women knew in their hearts that the 
young man who was now to be the only interest of their lives 
had little in him which corresponded with any ideal. He had 
not been kind, he had not been true : he thought of nothing 
but himself, and yet he was all that now remained to make, to 
the woman upon whom bia folly had brought so many and 
terrible losses, the possibility of a new life. When she saw 
the cold glimmer of the dawn, and heard the beginnings of 
that sound of London, which stretches bo far round the centre 
OD every side, Mrs. Trevanion awoke again to the living ptob- 
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Jem which now was to occupy her wholly. She had been 
gnilty towards bim almost all bis life, and she had been pun- 
ished by his means; but perhaps it might be that there was 
still for her a place of repentance. She bad much to do for 
him, and not a moment to lose. She had the power to make 
np to bim now for all the neglect of the past. Realizing what 
he was, nnlilie her in thought, in impulse, in wishes, n being 
who belonged to her, yet who in heart and soul was none of 
hers, she rose up from the terrible vigil of this endless night, 
to make her life henceforward the servant of his, its giiai-dian 
perhaps, its guide perhaps, but in any case subject to it, as a 
woman at all times is snbject to those for whom she lives. 
She spoke again, when they were near their arrival, to her 
maid, as if they had continued the subject throughout the 
night : " Ho will be sure to follow us to-morrow night, Jane.'' 

" I think so, Madam, for he will have nothing else to do," 
was natural," said Mrs. Trevanion, " that he should 
^esitatc to come off in a moment. Why should he, indeed? 
Tiere was nothing to break the shock to him — as there was 
li%o US— " 

"To break the shock?" Jane murmured, with a look of as- 



" Yoii know what I mean," her mistress said, with a Uttle 

fti]iBipatience. " When things happen like the things that have 

Iduippened, one does not think very much of a midnight jour- 

\h, what a small matter that is I But one who has — 

(othing to speak of on his mind — " 

ought to have a great deal on his mind," said Jane. 

" Ought I Yes, I suppose I ought to be half dead, and, on 

e contrary, I am revived by the night journey. I am able 

r anything. There ia no ought in such matters — it is ae- 

lording to your strenglh." 

"You have not slept a wink," said Jane, in an injured 

" There are better things than slee-fi. K.tv4. Vb xt -4CTQ.Ti.'i,> 
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and has not learned yet the lesson that I have had such diffi- 
culty in learning." 

" What lesson is that ?" said Jane, quickly. " If it is to 
think of everything and every one's business, you have been 
indeed a long time learning, for you have been at it all your 
life." 

** It takes a long time to learn," said Madam, with a smile ; 
" the young do not take it in so easily. Come, Jane, we arc 
arriving ; we must think now of our new way of living." 

" Madam," cried Jane, ^' if there had been an earthquake at 
Highcourt, and we had both perished in it trying to save the 
children — ^" 

" Jane ! do you think it is wise when you are in great trou- 
ble to fix your thoughts upon the greatest happiness in the 
world? To have perished at Highcourt, you and me, trying — ^" 
Her face shone for a moment with a great radiance. "You 
are a good woman," she said, shaking her head, with a smile, 
"but why should there be a miracle to save me? It is a 
miracle to give me the chance of making up — for what is 
past." 

" Oh, Madam, I wish I knew what to say to you," cried 
Jane; "you will just try your strength and make yourself 
miserable, and get no return." 

Mrs. Trevanion laughed with a strange solemnity. She 
looked before her into the vacant air, as if looking in the face 
of fate. What could make her miserable now ? Nothing — the 
worst that could be done had been done. She said, but to 
herself, not to Jane, " There is an advantage in it, it cannot be 
done over again." Then she began to prepare for the arrival. 
" We shall have a great deal to do, and we must lose no time. 
Jane, you will go at once and provide some clothes for us. 
Whatever happens, we must have clothes, and we must have 
food, you know. The other things — life can go on without — " 

"Madam, for God's sake, do not smile, it makes my blood 
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I "Would yon like mo to cry, Jane! I niigLt do tliat, too, 
what the better should we be? If I were to cry all to-day 
and to-morrow, the tnonicnt would come when I should have 
to stop and sniile ^ain. And then," she said, turning hastily 
upon bor faithful follower, " I can't cry — I can't cry I" with a 
spaam of anguish going over her face. " Besides, we are just 
arriving," she added, after a monieot; "we must not call for 
remark. You and I, wo are two poor women setting out upon 
the world — upon a forlorn hope. Yes, that is it — upon a for- 
lorn hope. We don't look like heroes, but that is what we 
arc going to do, without any banners flying, or music, but a 
good heart, Jane — a good heart!" 

With those words, she stepped out upon the crowded pave- 
ment at the great London station. It was a very early hour 
in the morning, and there were few people except the travellers 

md the porters about. They had no luggage, which was a 

" ing that confused Jane, and made her ashamed to the hot- 
i of her heart She answered the qtiestions of the porter 
I confused consciousness of something half disgraceful 

1 their denuded condition, and gave her bag into his hands 
iHith a shrinking and trembling which made the poor soul, 

miViA with unaccustomed travelling, and ont of her nsual prim 
'order, look like a furtive fugitive. She half thought the man 
looked at her as if she were a criminal escaping from justice. 
Jane was ashamed : she thought the people in the streets 
looked at the cab as it rattled out of the station with suspicion 
and surprise. She looked forward to the arrival at the hotel 
with a kind of horror. What would people think? Jane felt 
the real misery of the catastrophe more than any one except 
the chief Bufierer: she looked forward to the new life about 
to begin with dismay; but nevertheless, at this miserable mo- 
ment, to come to London without luggage gave her the deep 
r est pang of nil. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Mrs. Trey anion remained for some time in London, where 
she was joined reluctantly, after a few days, by Edmund. 
This young man had not been educated on the level of High- 
court. He had been sent to a cheap school. He had neyer 
known any relations, nor had any culture of the affections to 
refine his nature. From his school, as soon as he was old 
enough, he had been transferred to an ofSce in Liverpool, 
where all the temptations and attractions of the great town 
had burst upon him without defence. Many young men have 
to support this ordeal, and even for those who do not come 
through it without scathe, it is yet possible to do so without 
ruinous loss and depreciation. But in that case the aberration 
must be but temporary, and there must be a higher ideal be- 
hind to defend the mind against that extinction of all belief 
in what is good which is the most horrible result of vicious 
living. Whether Edmund fell into the absolute depths of 
vice at all it is not necessary to inquire. He fell into debt, 
and into unlawful ways of making up for his debts. When 
discovery was not to bo staved off any k>nger he had fled, not 
even then touched with any compunction or shame, but with 
a strong certainty that the matter against him would never be 
allowed to come to a public issue, it being so necessary to the 
credit of the family that his relations with Highcourt should 
never be made known to the world. It was with this certainty 
that he bad come to the village near Highcourt at the ban- 
ning of Mr. Trevanion's last illness. To prevent him from 
bursting into her husband's presence, and bringing on one of 
the attacks which sapped his strength, Mrs. Trevanion had 
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jielded to his demands on her, »nd, as these increased daily, 
bad exposed herself to remark and scandal, and, as it proved, 
ind shame. Did she think of that as he sat opposite 
to her at the tabic, affoi'ding reluctantly the information she 
insisted upon, hetrayiog by almost every word a mind so ranch 
DDt of tano with Iters that the bond which connected them 
mpossible? If she did think of this it was with the 
bitterest self-reproach, rather than any complaint of him. 
"Poor boy," she said to herself, with her heart bleeding. She 
had informed him of the circiim stances under which she had 
left home, hut without a word of blame or intimation that the 
fault was his, and received what were really his reproaches on 
this matter silently, with only that heart-breaking smile in her 
eyes, which meant indulgence nDhoiinded, forgiveness before- 
hand of anything he might do or say. When Rossell, breath- 
ing hatred and hostility, came across her path, it was with the 
same sentiment that Madam had snccored the woman who 
bad played so miserable a part in the catastrophe. The whole 
history of the event was so terrible that she could bear no 
comment upon it. Even Jane did not venture to speak to ber 
of the past. She was calm, almost cheerful, in what she was 
doing at the moment, and she had a great deal to do. 

) first step she took was one which Edmund opposed 
with all his might, with a hundred arguments more or leas 
Talid, and a mLxturc of terror and temerity which it humiliated 
ber to be a witness of. He was ready to abandon all possi- 
bility of after-safety or of recovery of character, to fly as a 
criminal to the ends of the earth, or to keep in hiding in holes 
snd corners, liable to bo seized npon at any moment; but to 
take any step to atone for what he had done, to restore the 
money, or attempt to recover the position of a man innocent, 
or at least forgiven, were suggestions that filled him with pas- 
He declared that sach an attempt would be ineffectual, 
that it would end by landing him in prison, that it was mad- 
s to think she could do anything, &\ie\ wi w^vvSi."^ vg^'^ 
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rant of business as she was. He ended, indeed, by denouncing 
her as his certain ruin, when, in spite of all these arguments, 
she set out for Liverpool, and left him in a paroxysm of angry 
terror, forgetting both respect and civility in the passion of 
opposition. Madam Trevanion did not shrink from this any 
more than from the other fits of passion to which she had 
been exposed in her life. She went to Liverpool alone, with- 
out even the company and support of Jane. And there she 
found her mission hot without difficulty. But the aspect of 
the woman to whom fate had done its worst, who was not 
conscious of the insignificant pain of a rebuff from a stranger, 
she who had borne every anguish that could be inflicted upon 
a woman, had an impressive influence which in the end tri- 
umphed over everything opposed to her. She told the young 
man's story with a composure from which it was impossible 
to divine what her own share in it was, but with a pathos 
which touched the heart of the master, who was not a hard 
man, and who knew the dangers of such a youth better than 
she did. In the end she was permitted to pay the money, 
and to release the culprit frotn all further danger. Her suc- 
cess in this gave her a certain hope. As she returned lier 
mind went forward with something like a recollection of its 
old elasticity, to what was at least a possibility in the future. 
Thus made free, and with all the capacities of youth in him, 
might not some softening and melting of the young roan's 
nature be hoped for — some development of natural affection, 
some enlargement of life ? She said to herself that it might 
be sa He was not bad nor cruel — he was only unaccustomed 
to love and care, careless, untrained to any higher existence, 
unawakencd to any better ideal. As she travelled back to 
London she said to herself that he must have repented bi& 
passion, that some compunction must have moved him, even, 
perhaps, some wish to atone. "He will come to meet me," 
she said to herself, with a forlorn movement of anticipation in 
her mind. She felt so sure as she -thought of this expedient. 



by which he might show a wish to pleaae her without bending 
Lis pride to confesB himself in the wrong, that when she ar- 
rived and, amid the crowds at the railway, saw no one, her 
heart sank a Uttle. But in n moment she recovered, saying to 
herself, "Poor hoy! why should he come!" Ho had never 
been used to render such attentions. lie was uneasy in the 
new companionship, to which he was unaccustomed. Perhaps, 
indeed, he was ashamed, wounded, mortified, by the poor part 
he played in it. To owe his deliverance even to her might be 
humiliating to his pride. Poor boy 1 Thus she explained and 
softened everything to herself. 

But Mrs. Trevanion found herself now the subject of a siio- 
cesaion of surprises very strange to her. She was brought into 
intimate contact with a nature she did not understand, and 
had to learn the very alphabet of a language unknown to her, 
and study impulses which left all her experience of human 
nature behind, and were absolutely now. When he under- 
stood that he was free, that everything against him was wiped 
oS, that he was in a position superior to anything ho had ever 
dreamed of, without need to work or deny himself, his super- 
ficial despair gave way to a burst of pleasure and sclf-congrat- 
nlation. Even then he was on his guard not to receive with 
much satisf.iction the advantages of which ho bad in a 
lent become possessed, lest perhaps he should miss some- 
thing more that might be coming. The unbounded delight 
which filled him when he found himself in London, with 
money in his pocket, and freedom, showed itself, indeed, in 
every look; but he still kept a wary eye upon the possibilities 
of the future, and would not allow that what ho possessed was 
above his requirements or hopes. And when he perceived that 
the preparations for a further journey w6ro by no means in- 
terrupted, and that Mrs. Trevanion's plan was still to go 
abroad, his disappointment and vexsticm wore not to be con- 
trolled. 

"What should you go abroad totV W wixi., -'-"^^t^ K-** 
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better in London. There is everything in London that can be 
desired. It is the right place for a young fellow like me. I 
have never had any pleasure in my life, nor the means of see- 
ing anything. And here, the moment I have something in 
my power, you want to rush away." 

"There is a great deal to see on the other side of the 
Channel, Edmund." 

" I dare say — among foreigners whose language one doesn't 
know a word of. And what is it, after all ? Scenery, or pict- 
ures, and that sort of thing. Whereas what I want to see is 
life." 

She looked at him with a strange understanding of all that 
she would have desired to ignore, knowing what he meant by 
some incredible pang of inspiration, though she had neither 
any natural acquaintance with such a strain of thought nor 
any desire to divine it. "There is life everywhere," she said, 
" and I think it will be very good for you, Edmund. You are 
not very strong, and there are so many things to learn." 

"I see. You think, as I am, that I am not much credit to 
you, Mrs. Trevanion, of Highcourt. But there might be dif- 
ferent opinions about that." Offence brought a flush of color 
to his cheek. " Miss Trevanion, of Highcourt, was not so dif- 
ficult to please," he added, with a laugh of vanity. "She 
showed no particular objections to me; but you have ruined 
me there, I suppose, once for all." 

This attack left her speechless. She could not for the mo- 
ment reply, but only looked at him with that appeal in her 
eyes, to which, in the assurance not only of his egotism, but 
of his total unacquaintance with what was going on in hef 
mind, her motives and ways of thinking, he was utterly insen- 
sible. This, however, was only the first of many arguments 
on the subject which filled those painful days. When he saw 
that the preparations still went on, Edmund's disgust was 
great. 

**I see Jane ia still going on packing," he said. " You don't 



mind, then, that I can't bear it i Wbat should you drag me 
away for J I am quite happy here," 

"My dear," she said, "yoii were complaining yourself that 
you have not anything to do. Yon have no fiiends here." 

" Nor anywhere," said Edmuud ; " and whose fault la 
that?" 

" Perhaps it is niy fault. But that does not alter the fact, 
Edmund. If I say that I am sorry, tbat is little, but still it 
does not mend it. In Italy everything will amitse you." 

"Nothing will amuse me," said the young man. "I tell 
you I don't care for scenery. What I want to see ia life," 

" In travelling," said Mrs. Trevanion, " you often make 
friends, and you see how the people of other countries live. 



and 
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"I don't want to learn," he cried abruptly. "You are al- 
ways harping npon that. It is too late to go to school at my 
^e. If I have no education you must put up with it, for it is 
your fault And what I want is to stay here. London is the 
place to learn life and everything. And if you tell me that 
you couldn't get me plenty of friends, if you chose to esert 
yoarself, I don't believe yon. It's because you won't, not be- 
cause you can't." 

" Edmund !" 

" Oh, don't contradict rac, for I know better. There is one 
thing I want above all others, and I know you mean to go 
against me in that If yon stay here quiet, you know very 
well they will come to town like everybody else, for the seaaon, 
and then you can introdnce me. She knows me already. The 
Inst time she saw me she colored up. Sbe knew very well 
what I was after. This has always been in my mind since the 
first time 1 saw her with you. Slie is fond of you. She will 
be glad enough to come, if it is even on the sly — " 

Ho was very quick to see when he had gone wrong, and the 
little cry that came from her lips, the look tbat came over hec 
face, waiTied him a moment too late. H.e "■ (lA'^'sSi.'MiV «»-^'*s- 
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said, crimsoD to the eyes, and endeavored with an uneasy laogli 
to account for his slip. " The expression may be vulgar," he 
said, " but everybody uses it. And that's about what it would 
come to, I suppose." 

"You mistake me altogether, Edmund," she said. "I will 
not see any one on the sly, as you say ; and especially not — 
Don't wound me by suggesting what is impossible. If I had 
not known that I had no alternative, can you suppose I should 
have left them at all ?" 

"That's a different matter; you were obliged to do that; 
but nobody could prevent you meeting them in the streets, 
seeing them as they pass, saying * How do you do V introduc- 
ing a relation — ^" 

She rose up, and began to pace about the room in gr^t agi- 
tation. "Don't say any more, don't torture me like this," 
she said. " Can you not understand how you are tearing me 
to pieces ? If I were to do what you say, I should be dishon- 
est, false both to the living and the dead. And it would be 
better to be at the end of the world than to be near them in 
a continual fever, watching, scheming, for a word. Oh, no ! 
no 1" she said, wringing her hands, " do not let me be tempted 
beyond my strength. Edmund, for my sake, if for no other, 
let us go away." 

He looked at her with a sort of cynical observation, as she 
walked up and down the room with hurried steps at first, then 
calming gradually. He repeated slowly, with a half laugh, 
" For your sake ? But I thought everything now was to be for 
my sake. And it is my turn ; you can't deny that." 
* Mrs. Trevanion gave him a piteous look. It was true that it 
was his turn ; and it was true that she had said all should be 
for him in her changed life. He had her at an advantage ; a 
fact which to her finer nature seemed the strongest reason for 
generous treatment, but not to his. 

" It is all very well to speak," he continued ; " but if you 
jva//j^ mean well by me, introduce me to Rosalind. That would 



be tliG making of roe. She is a fine gii'l, and she Las money ; 
and she would be just as pleased — " 

She stopped hini, after varioua efforts, almost by force, seiz- 
ing bis arm. " There are some things," she said, " that I can- 
not hear. This is one of them. I will not have her name 
brought in— not even her name — " 

"Why not! What's iii her name more than anotber! A 
rose, don't yon know, by any other name — " he said, with a 
forced laugh. But he was alarmed by Mrs. Trevanion'a look, 
und the clutch which in her passion she had taken of bis arm. 
After all, his nevf life was dependent upon her, and it might be 
expedient not to go too far. 

This interlude left her trembling and full of agitation. She 
did not sleep all night, but moved about the room, in Uer dingy 
London lodging, scarcely able to keep still. A panic had seized 
bold upon licr. She sent for him in the morning as soon as be 
bad left his room, which was not early ; and even he observed 
the havoc made in her already worn face by the night. She 
told him that she had resolved to start next day. " I did not 
perceive," she said, " all the dangers of staying, till you pointed 
them out to mo. If I am to be honest, if I am to keep any 
one's esteem, I must go away." 

" I don't see it," he said, somewhat sullenly. " It's all your 
fancy. When n person's in hiding, he's safer in London than 
uy where else," 

" I am not in hiding," she said, hastily, with a sense of min- 
gled irritation and de.spair. for what words could be used 
whieh he would understand, which would convey to him any 
conception of what she meant! They were like two people 
apeaking different languages, incapable of communieating to 
eaeh other anything that did not lie npon the surface of their 
lives. When he perceived at last how much in earnest she was, 
bow utterly resolved not to remain, ho yielded, but without 
either grace or good humor. He had not force enough in him- 
self to resist when it came to a diRtiuct mcift. TlVw*. "QMe^ ^s:^ 
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parted together into the world unknown — two beings absolutely 
bound to each other, each with no one else in the world to turn 
to, and yet with no understanding of each other, not knowing 
the very alphabet of each other's thoughts. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Thus Mrs. Trevanion went away out of reach and knowledge 
of everything that belonged to her old life. She had not been 
very happy in that life. The principal actor in it, her husband, 
had regarded her comfort less than that of his horses or hounds. 
He had filled her existence with agitations, but yet had not 
made life unbearable until the last fatal complications had arisen. 
She had been surrounded by people who understood her more 
or less, who esteemed and approved her, and she had possessed 
in Rosalind the sweetest of companions, one who was in sym- 
pathy with every thought, who understood almost before she 
was conscious of thinking at all ; a creature who was herself 
yet not herself, capable of sharing everything and responding 
at every point. And, except her husband, there was no one 
who regarded Madam Trevanion with anything but respect and 
reverence. No one mistook the elevation of her character. 
She was regarded with honor wherever she went, her opinions 
prized, her judgment much considered. When a woman to 
whom this position has been given suddenly descends to find 
herself in the sole company of one who cares nothing for her 
judgment, to whom all her opinions are antiquated or absurd, 
and herself one of those conventional female types without 
logic or reason, which are all that some men know of women, 
the confusing effect which is produced upon earth and heaven 
is too wonderful for words. More than any change of events, 
this change of position confuses and overwhelms the mind. 
Sometimes it is the dismal result of an ill-considered marriage. 
Sometimea it appears in other relationships. She was pulled 



rudely down from the pedestal she had occupied so long, and 
rudely, suddenly, made to feel that she was no oracle, that her 
woi'da Iiad no weight becanse she said them, but rather carried 
with them a probability of foolishness because they were hers. 
The wonder of this bewildered at first; it confused her con- 
sciousness, and made her inaecnre of herself. And at last it 
produced the worse effect of making everything nneertain to 
her. Though she had been supposed bo aelf-sn stained and 
strong in character, she was too natural a woman not to be 
deeply dependent upon sympathy and the support of under^ 
standing. When these failed she tottered and found no firm 
footing anywhere. Perhaps she said to herself she was really 
foolish, as Edmund thought, unreasonable, slow to comprehend 
all character that was unlike her own. She was no longer 
young; perhaps tho young were wiser, had stronger lights; 
perhaps her beliefs, her prejudices, were things of the past. All 
this she came to think with wondering paiu when the support 
of general faith and sympathy was withdrawn. It made her 
doobtful of everything she had done or believed, timid to speak, 
watching the countenance of the young man whose attitude 
towards her had changed all the world to her. This was not 
part of the great calamity that had befallen her. It was some- 
thing additional, another blow ; to be parted from her children, 
to sustaiu the loss of all things dear to her, was her tcrriblo fate, 
a kind of vengeance for what was past ; but that her self-respect, 
her confidence, should thns be taken away from her was another 
distinct and severe calamity. Sometimes the result was a 
mental giddiness, a quiver about her of the atmosphere and all 
the solid surroundings, as though there was (but in a manner 
unthought of by Berkeley) nothing really existent but only in 
tho thoughts of those who heheld it. Perhaps her previous 
experiences had led her towards this ; for such had been tho 
scope of all her husband's addresses to her for many a day. 
But she had not been utterly alone with him, she had felt the 
strong support of other people's fftith a,wi 
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up and giving her strength. Now all these accessories had 
failed her. Her world consisted of one soul, which had no 
faith in her; and thus, turned back upon herself, she faltered 
in all her moral certainties, and began to doubt whether she had 
ever been right, whether she had any power to judge, or per- 
ception, or even feeling, whether she were not perhaps in reality 
the conventional woman, foolish, inconsistent, pertinacious, 
which she appeared through Edmund's eyes. 

The other strange, new sensations that Madam encountered 
in these years, while her little children throve and grew under 
the care of Mrs. Lennox, and Rosalind developed into the full 
bloom of early womanhood, were many and various. She had 
thought herself very well acquainted with the mysteries of hu- 
man endurance, but it seemed to her now that at the beginning 
of that new life she had known nothing of them. New depths 
and heights developed every day ; her own complete breaking 
down and the withdrawal from her of confidence in herself be- 
ing the great central fact of all. On Edmund's side the devel- 
opment too was great. He had looked and wished for pleasure 
and ease and self-indulgence when he had very little power of 
securing them. When by a change of fortune so extraordinary 
and unexpected he actually obtained the means of gratifying 
his instincts, he addressed himself to the task with a unity of 
purpose which was worthy of a greater aim. He was drawn 
aside from his end by no glimmer of ambition, no impulse to 
make something better out of his life. His imperfect educa- 
tion and ignorance of what was best in existence had perhaps 
something to do with this. To him, as to many a laboring 
man, the power of doing no work, nor anything but what he 
pleased, seemed the most supreme of gratifications. He would 
not give himself the trouble to study anything, even the world, 
confident as only the ignorant are in the power of money, and 
in that great evidence that he had become one of the privileged 
classes, the fact that he did not now need to do anything for 
bis living. He was not absolutely bad or cruel ; he only pre- 
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ferred lia own pleasnro to anybody else's, and was a littlo ci 
temptuous of a woman's advice and intolerant of her rule a 
impatient of ber company. Perbaps bcr idea tliat sbe ov 
herself to hira, that it wa* paying an old debt of long-postponed 
duty to devote herself to hiin now, to do her best for hiwi, 
give hiin everything in her power that could make bini happy, 
was a roistaken one from the beginning. She got to belii 
that she was selfish in remaining with him, while still feeli 
that her presence was the only possible curb upon bim. How 
was she to find a way of sewing him best, of providing for all 
hia wants and wishes, of keeping bim witbin the bounds of 
possibility, yet letting him be free from the constraint of her 
presence! As time went on, this problem became more and 
more urgent, yet by the same progress of time bcr mind grew 
less and less clear on any point. The balance of the compara- 
tive became more difficult to carry. There was no absolute 
good witbin her reach, and she would not allow even to herself 
that there was any absolute bad in the young man's selfish life. 
It was all comparative, as life was. But to find the point of 
comparative advantage which should he best for him, where he 
should be free without being abandoned, and have the power 
of shaping his course as he pleased without the power of min- 
ing himself and her — this became more and more the engross- 
ing subject of her thoughts. 

As for Edmund, though he indnlged in many complaints and 
grumbles as to having always a woman at his heels, his impa- 
tience never went the length of emancipating himself. On the 
whole, his indolent nature found it most agreeable to have ev- 
erything done for him, to have no occasion for thought. He 
had the power alwnjrs of complaint, which gave hira a kind of 
supremacy without responsibility. His fixed grievance was that 
he was kept out of London ; bis hope, varying as they went 
and came about the world, that somewhere they would meet 
the family from which Mrs. Trevanion had been torn, and that 
"on the sly," or otherwise (though he uevw ^ii'^4.\a^.'^i'iR. 
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lackj words), he might find himself in a position to i^proacb 
Rosalind. In the meantime he amused himself in such ways 
as were practicable, and spent a great deal of money, and got a 
certain amount of pleasure out of his life. His health was not 
robust, and when late hours and amusements told upon him he 
had the most devoted of nurses. On the whole, upon compari- 
son with the life of a clerk on a small salary in a Liverpool of- 
fice, his present existence was a sort of shabby Paradise. 

About the time when Rosalind heard from Mr. Rivers of that 
chance encounter which revived all her longings for her mother, 
and at the same time all the horror ,of vague and miserable 
suspicion which surrounded Mrs. Trevanion^s name, a kind of 
crisis had occurred in this strange, wandering life. Edmund 
had fallen ill, more seriously than before, and in the quiet of 
convalescence after severe suffering had felt certain compunc- 
tions cross his mind. He had acknowledged to his tender 
nurse that she was very kind to him. " If you would not nag 
a fellow so," he said, " and drive me about so that I don't know 
what I am doing, I think, now that I am used to your ways, 
we might get on." 

Mrs. Trevanion did not defend herself against the charge of 
"nagging" or "driving" as she might perhaps have done at an 
earlier period, but accepted with almost grateful humility the 
condescension of this acknowledgment. "In the meantime," 
she said, " you must get well, and then, please God, everything 
will be better." 

" If you like to make it so," he said, already half repentant 
of the admission he had made. And then he added, "If 
you'd only give up this fancy of yours for foreign parts. Why 
shouldn't we go home? You may like it, you speak the lan- 
guage, and so forth : but I detest it. If you want to please me 
and make me get well, let's go home." 

" We have no home to go to, Edmund — " 

"Oh, that's nonsense, you know. You don't suppose I 
meaD the sort of fireside business. Nothing is so easy as 



to get s hooBe in LondoD ; and yoa know that is wliot I Tike 

" Edmnnd, how coald I live in a houee in London !" she 
said. " Yon mnst remember that a great deal has passed that 
is very painful. I could not but be broagbt in contaet with 
people who used to know me—" 

" Ab !" be ericd, " here's the real reason at last. I thought 
all this time it was out of consideration for me, to keep me out 
of temptation, and that sort of thing ; but now it crops up at 
last. It's for yourself, after all. It is always an advance to 
know the tree reason. And what could they do to yon, those 
people with whom you might be brought in contact f" 

She would not perhaps have said anything about herself had 
ho not beguiled her by the momentary softness of his tone. 
And now one of those rapid scintillations of cross light which 
were continually gleaming upon her life and motives Sashed 
over her and changed everything. To be sure I it was selfish- 
ness, no doubt, though she had not seen it so. She answered, 
faltering a little : " They could do nothing to me. Perhaps 
you are right, Edmnnd. It may be that I have been thinking 
too much of myself. But I am sure London would not be 
good for yon. To live there with comfort you must have 
something to do, or you must have — friends — " 

"Weil !" ho said, with a kind of defiance, 

"Yon have no friends, Edmund." 

" Well," he repeated, " whose fault ia that ! It is true that I 
have no friends; but I could have friends and everything else 
if you would take a little trouble — more than friends r I might 
marry and settle. You could do everything for me in that way 
if yon would take the tronble. That's what I want to do ; but 
I suppose you wonld rather drag me forever about with you 
than see me bappy in a place of my own." 

Mrs. Trevanion bad lost her beauty. She was pale and worn 

as if twenty additional years had passed over her head instead 

of two. But for a moment the sudden flush that warnwA^ni. 
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lighted up her conntcnance restored to lier something of Iter 
prime. "I think," she said, "Edmund, if you will let me for 
a moment helieve nhat I am saying, that, to see yoa happy 
and prosperous, I would gladly die. I know you will say my 
dying would be little to the purpose ; but the other I cannot do 
for you. To marry requires a great deal that you do not think 
of. I don't say Iotg, in the firat place — " 

" You may if you please," ho said. " I'm awfully fond of — 
Oh, I don't mind saying her name. You know who I mean. 
If you were good enough for her, I don't see why I shouldn't 
be good enough for her. Yon have only got to introduce me, 
which yon can if yoa like, and all the rest I take in my own 
hands." 

" I was saying," she repeated, " that love, even if love osists, 
is not all. Before any gitl of a certain position would be al- 
lowed to many, the man must satisfy her friends. His past, 
and his future, and the means he has, and how he intends to 
lire — all these things have to be taken into account. It is not 
so easy as you think." 

" That is all very well," said Edmund ; though he paused 
with a stare of mounting dismay in his beautiful eyes, larger 
and more liquid than ever by reason of his illness — those eyes 
which haunted Rosalind's imagination. " That is all very well : 
but it is not as if you were a stranger : when they know who 
I am — when I have you to answer for me — " 

A flicker of self-assertion came into her eyes. " "Why do 
you think they should care for me or my recommendation t 
You do not," she said. 

He laughed. " That's ijuite different. Perhaps they know 
more — and I am sure they know less — than I do. I should 
think you would like them to know about me for your own 

She turned away with once more a rapid flush restoring mo- 
mentary youth to her countenance. She was so changed that 
it seemed to her, as eke caught a glimpse of herself, langgidljr 
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moving across the room, in the large, dim mirror opposite, that 
no one who belonged to her former esistence would now recog- 
nize Ler. And there was truth 'in what he said. It would be 
better for her, for her own sake, that the family from whom 
she was separated should know everything there was to tell. 
After the first horror lest they should know, there had come a 
revulsion of feeling, and she had consented in her mind that to 
inform them of everything would be the best, though she still 
shrank from it. But even if she had strength to make tliat 
supreme eBort it eould do her no good. Nothing, they had 
said, no explanation, no clearing up, would ever remove the ban 
under which she lay. And it would be better to go down to 
her grave unjustified than to place Rosalind in danger. Sho 
looked back upon the convalescent as he resumed fretfully the 
book which was for the moment his only way of amusing him- 
self. Illness had cleared away from Edmund's face all the traces 
of Bclf-indulgence which she had seen there. It was a hcauti- 
fnl face, full of apparent meaning and sentiment, the eyes full 
of tenderness and passion — or at least what might seem ho ia 
other lights, and to spectators less dismally enlightened than 
herself, A young soul like Rosalind, full of faith and enthusi- 
asm, might take that face for the face of a hero, a poet Ah ! 
this was a cruel thought that came to her against her will, that 
stabbed her like a kuife as it came. She said to herself tremu- 
lously that in other circumstances, with other people, he might 
have been, might even be, all that his face told. Only with 
her from the beginning everything had gone wrong — which 
some flubtilo way, according to those revenges which 
everything that is evil brings with it, was her fault and not his. 
Sut Rosalind must not be led to put her faith upon promises 
irbieh were all unfalSllcd. Rosalind must not run any such 
list. Whatever should happen, she could not expose to so 
great a danger another woman, and that her own child. 

But there were other means of setting the wheels of fate in 
motion, with which Madame Trevanlon had nothiufg to da. 
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Towards the end of the summer, dniing tie height of whicli 
Mrs. Lennox's party had returned to the Italian lakes, one of 
the friends she made at Cadenabbia represented to that good 
voman that her rheumatism, from which she bad suffered dur- 
ing the winter, though perhaps not quite ao severely as sho 
imagined, made it absolutely necessary to go throngh a " core " 
at Aix-les-Bains, where, as everybody knows, rheumatism is 
miraculously operated upon by the waters. Aunt Sophy was 
very mnch excited by this piece of advice. In the company 
which she had been frequenting of late, at the tabUa iThdle and 
in the public promenades, she had beffun to perceive that it was 
scarcely respectable for a person of a certain age not to go 
throDgb a yearly " cure " at some one or other of a number of 
watering-places. It indicated a state of undignified health and 
robustness which was not quite nice for a lady no longer yonng. 
There were many who went to Germany, to the different bad* 
there, and a considerable nnmber whose " cure " was in France, 
and some even who sought unknown springs in Switserland and 
Italy; but, taken on the whole, very few indeed were the per- 
sons over fifty of cither sex who did not reckon a " cnre " occn- 
pying three weeks or ao of the summer or autumn as a necessary 
part of the routine of life. To all Continental people it waa 
indispensable, and there were many Americans who crossed the 
ocean for this purpose, going to CarUbad or to Kissingen or 
somewhere else with as much rc^larity as if they had lived 
within a rwlway journey of the place. Only the English were 
careless on so important a subject, but even among them many 
become convinced of the necessity day by day. 
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Mrs. Lennox, when tliis idea fully penetrated her mind, and 
alio bad bltisbed to think how far she was behind in so essen- 
tial a particular of life, had a strong desire to go to Homburg, 
where all the " best people " went, and where there was quite 
a little supplementary London season, aft«r the conclusion of 
the genuine article. But, unfortunately, there was nothing the 
matter with her digestion, lier rheumatism was the only thing 
she could bring forward as entitling her to any position at ali 
among the elderly ladies and gentlemen who in August were 
setting out for, or returning from, their " cures." " Oh, then, 
of course, it is Aix you must go to," her informants said ; 
"it is a little lat«, perhaps, in September — most of the best 
people will liavo gone — still, you know, the waters arc just as 
good, and the great heat is over. You could not do better 
than Aix." One of the ladies who thus instructed her was even 
kind enough to suggest the best hotel to go to, and to proffer 
her own services, as knowing all about it, to write and secure 
rooms for her friend. " It is a pity you did not go three weeks 
ago, when all the best people were there ; but, of course, the 
waters are just the same," this benevolent person repeated. 
Mrs. Lennox became, after a time, very eager on this subject. 
She no longer blushed when her new acquaintances talked of 
their cure. She explained to new-comers, " It is a little late, 
but it did not suit my arrangements before ; and, of conrso, the 
waters are the same, though the best people arc gone." Besides, 
it was always, she said, on the way home, whatever might bap- 
pen. 

They set off accordingly, travelling in a leisurely way, in tho 
beginning of September. Mrs. Lennox felt that it was expedi- 
ent to go slowly, to have something of the air of an invalid be- 
fore sbo began her " cure." Up to this moment she had borne 
a stray twinge of pain when it came, in her shoulder or her 
knee, and thought it best to say nothing about it ; but now sbo 
made a little grimace when that occurred, and said, "Oh, my 
shoulder 1" or complained of being stiff wliia sV"* ^\. a«i^. ^^^ 
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^M the carriage. It was only right tliat she should feel her ail- 

^M ments a little more than usual when she began her cure. 

^H Tlie hotels were beginning to empty wheu the English party, 

^M so helpless, so used to comfort, ao inviting to everybody that 

^H wanted to make money out of them, appeared. They were re- 

^m ceived, it is needless to say, with open arms, and had the best 

^1 saites of rooms to choose from. Mrs. Lennox felt herself to 

^P grow in importance from the moment she entered the place. 

^M She felt more stifi than ever when she got out of the carri^e 

^M and was led up -stairs, the anxious landlady suggesting that 

^1 there was a chair in which she could be carried to her apart- 

^1 ment if the stairs were too much for her. " Oh, I think I can 

^m manage to walk up if I am not hurried," Aunt Sophy said. It 

^M wonld hare been tjaito unkind, almost improper, sot to adopt 

^M the rdle which suited the place. She went np quite slowly, 

^F holding by the baluster, while the children, astonished, crowd- 
ed np after her, wondering what had happened. " I think I 
will take yonr arm, Rosalind," murmured the simple woman. 
She did really feel much atiffer than usual ; and then there was 

^B that pain in her shoulder, " I am so glad I have suffered my- 

^m self to be persuaded to come. I wonder Dr. Tennant did not 

^m order me here long ago ; for I really think in my present con- 

^M dition I never should have been able to get home." Even Rosa- 

^M lind was much affected by this suggestion, and blamed herself for 

^M never having discovered how lame Aunt Sophy was growing. 

^^ " But it is almost your own fault, for you never showed it," she 

^B said. " My dear, I did not, of course, want to make you anx- 

^M ions," replied Mrs. LennoK. 

^H The doctor came next morning, and everything was settled 

^M about the " cure." Ho told the new-comers that there were still 

^m a good many people in Aix, and that all the circumstances were 

^M most favorable. Mrs. Lennox was taken to her hath in a chair 

^^ the day after, and went through all the operations which the 

^H medical man thought requisite. He spoke excellent English — 

^1 which was such a comfort. Ho told his patient that the air of 



the place where the cure was to be effected often seemed to pro- 
duce a temporary recrudescence of the disease. Aunt Sophy 
was much exhUarated by this word. She talked of this chance 
of a recrudescence in a soft and subdued tone, sneh as became her 
invahd condition, and felt a most noble increase of dignity and 
importance as she proceeded with her " cure." 

Rosalind was one of the party who look least to this unex- 
pected delay. She had begun to be very weary of the travel- 
ling, the monotony of the groups of new acquaintances ail bo 
like each other, the atmosphere of hotels, and all the vnlgari- 
ties of a life in public. To the children it did not matter mueli ; 
they took their walks all the same whether they were at the 
Elms or Aii-les-Baina, and had their nursery dinner at their 
usual hour, nbatcver happened. The absorption of Mrs, Len- 
nox in her "cure" threw Eosalind now entirely upon the so- 
ciety of these little persons. She went with them, or rather 
they went with her, in her constant expeditions to the lake, 
which attracted her more than the tiresome amusements of the 
watering-place, and thus all their little adventures and encount- 
ers — incidents which in other circumstances might have been 
overlooked — became matters of importance to her. 

It was perhaps because he was the only boy in the little 
feminine party, or because ho was the youngest, that Johnny 
was invariably the principal personage in all these episodes of 
childish life. He it was whom the ladies admired, whom 
strangers stopped to talk to, who was the little hero of every 
small excitement His beautiful eyes, the boyish boldness 
which contrasted so strongly with little Amy's painful shyness, 
and even with bis own little pale face and unassured strength, 
. captivated the passers-by. He was the favorite of the nursery, 
which was now presided over by a nurse much more en- 
lightened than Russell, a woman recommended by the highest 
authorities, and who knew, or wus supposed to know, nothing 
of the family history, Rosalind had heard vaguely, without 
paying much attention, of various admirers who had paidtbcw 
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tnbnte to the attractions of her little brother, bat !t < 
until her curiosity was roused by the appearance of a present 
in the form of a handsome and expensive mechanical toy, the 
qualities of which Johnny enpoundod with much self-impor- 
tance and in a load voice, that she was moved to any remark. 
The children were on the floor near her, full of excitement 
" Now it shall run round and round, and now it shall go straight 
home," Johnny said, while Amy watched and listened ecstati- 
cally, a little maiden of few words, whose chief qualities were 
a great power of admiration and a still greater of love. 

Rosalind was seated musing by the window, a little tired, 
wondering when the " cure " would be over, and if Aunt Sophy 
would then recover the use of her limbs i^in, and consent to 
go home. Mrs. Lennox was always good and kind, and the 
children were very dear to their mother-sister; but now and 
then, not always, perhaps not often, there comes to a young 
woman like Rosalind a longing for companionship such as 
neither aunts or children can give. Neither the children nor 
her aunt abared her thoughts; they understood her Tery im- 
perfectly on most occasions ; they had love to give her, but not 
a great deal more. Sbe sighed, as people do when there is 
something wanting to them, then turned upon herself with a 
kind of rage and asked, "What did she want!" as girls will 
do on whom it has been impressed that this wish for compan- 
ionship is a thing that is wrong, perhaps unmaidenly. But, 
after all, there was no harm in it. Oh, that Uncle John were 
here ! she said to herself. Even Roland Hamerton would have 
been something. He could have tried at least his very best to 
think as she did. Oh, that — ! She did not put any name to 
this aspiration. She was not very sure who — which — it meant, 
and then she breathed a still deeper sigh, and tears came to her 
eyes. Oh I for htr of whom nobody knew where she was 
wandering or in what circumstances she might be. She heard 
the children's voices vaguely through her thinking, and by and 
by a word caught her ear. 
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" The lady said I was to do it like this. She did it for mc 
on the tiible out in tlie garden. It nearly felled down," said 
Jolinnj, " and then it would have broken itself, so she put it 
on the ground and went down on her knees." 

"Oh, what did ahe go on her kneea for, like saying Iier 
prayers, Jolinny ?" 

" Nothin' of the sort. She jnst went down like this and 
canght hold of me. I expose," said Johnny, whose langu^ 
waB not always correct, " she is stiff, like Annt Sophy ; for I 
was far more stronger and kept her np." 

"Who is this that he is talking of, Amy!" Rosalind 

The little girl gavo her a look which had some iDeanin;; in 
it, Rosalind could not tell what, and, giving Johnny a little 
push with her arm after the easy method of childhood, said, 
" Tell her," turning away to examine the toy. 

" It was the lady," Johnny said, turning slightly round as 
on a pivot, and lifting to her those great eyes which Annt 
Sophy had aaid were like — and which always went straight to 
Bosalind's heart. 

"What lady, dear) and where did you get that beantiful 
toy !" Rosalind followed the description the child had been 
giving, and came and knelt on the carpet beside him. " How 
pretty it is I Did Aunt Sophy give you that!" 

" It was the lady," Johnny repeated. 

" What lady ! Was it a stranger, Amy, that gave him such 
a beaatiful toy !" 

" I think, MIm Rosalind," said the nurse, coming to the res- 
cue, " it is some lady that has lost her little boy, and that he 
must have been about Master Johnny's age. I said it was 
too mnch, and that you would not like him to take it ; hut she 
said the ladies would never mind if they knew it was for the 
sake of another — that she had lost." 

" Poor lady !" Rosalind said ; the tears came to her eyes in 
I sadden sympathy ; " that must be so sad, to lose a cUU^" 
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^H " It is the greatest sorrow in this world, to be only sorrmr," 

^M the woman said. 

^M " Only Borrow ! and what cnn be worse than that !" aaid in- 

^1 nocent Rosalind. " Is the lady very Bad, Johnny f I hope yoa 

^B wcTO good and thanked her for it Perhaps if I were with him 

^m some day she would speak to me." 

^H "She doesn't want nobody but me," said Johnny. "Oh, 

^H look [ doesn't it go. It couldn't go on tho ground because of 

^H the Btones, Amy, Amy, get out of the way, it will ran you 

^H over. And now it's going home to take William a message. 

^M I whispered in it, so it knows what to say." 

^m " But I want to hear about the lady, Johnny." 

^f " Oh, look, look I it's failed on the carpet ; it don't like tho 
carpet any more than the etones. I expose it's on the floor it 
will go best, or on the grass. Nurse, come along, let's go out 
and try it on the grass." 

H " Johnny, stop ! I want to know more abont this lady, dear." 

^b " Oh, there is nothing about her," cried the little hoy, rush- 

^M ing after his toy. Sophy, who had been practising, got np 

^M from the piano and came forward to volunteer information. 

^M " She's an old fright," said Sophy. " I've seen ber back — 

^M dressed all in mounting, with a thick veil on. She never took 

^P any notice of us others that have more sense than Johnny. I 

^M could have talked to her, but he can't talk to anybody, he is so 

^M little and so silly. All he can say is only stories he makes ap ; 

^M you think that ia clever, but I don't think it is clever. If I 

^^ were his — aunt," said Sophy, with a momentary hesitation, " I 

^M would whip him. For all that ia lies, don't you know ? You 

^B would say it was lies if I said it, bat you think it's poetry be- 

^M cause of Johnny. Poetry is lies, Rosalind, yes, and novels too. 

^m They're not true, so what can they bo but lies! that's why I 

^H don't care to read them. No, I never read them, I like what's 

^B Rosalind caught her book instinctively, which was all she 

^M had left. "We did not ask yon for your opinion about 



poetry, Sopliy ; but if tliis lady ia so kind to Joinny I sboald 
like to go and tbank Ler. Next time you see lier say that 
Johnny's sister would liko to thank her. If she has lost 
her little boy we ought to be very aorry for her," Bosalind 
said. 

Sophy looked at her with an nnmoved countenance " I 
think people are a great deal better ofi that are not bothered 
with children," she said; " I should send the little ones home, 
and then wc conld do ivhnt we liked, and stay as long as we 
liked," quoth the little woman of the world. 
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JoHKNi's little social successes were so frequent that the 
memory of the poor lady who had lost her child at bis age 
Boon died away, and the toy got broken and went the way of 
all toys. Their life was spent in a very simple round of occu- 
pations. Rosalind, whose powers as an artist were not beyond 
the gentlest level of amateur art, took to sketching, as s means 
of giving some interest to her idle hours, and it became one of 
the habits of the family that Aunt Sophy, when well enough 
to go out for her nsual afternoon drive, should deposit her 
niece and the children on the bank of the lake, the spot which 
Rosalind had chosen as the subject of a sketch. The hills op- 
posite shone in the afternoon sun with a gray haze of beat 
softening all their outlines ; the water glowed and sparkled in 
all its various tones of blue, here and there specked by a slowly 
progressing boat, carrying visitors across to the mock antiquity 
of Hautecombe, 

After the jingle and roll of Mrs. Lennox's carriage had 
passed away, the silence of the summer heat so stilled the land- 
scape that the distant clank of the oars on the water produced 
the highest effect. It was very warm, yet there was something 
in the haze that spoke of autuinn, and a cool. W^. t^i{>xv<£'v^^'^ 
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little breeze CHme now and then from the water. Rosalind, 
sitting in ttie sbadG, with her sketching-block upon her knee, 
felt that soft inilolencc steal over her, that perfect physical 
content and harmony with everything, which takes all impalse 
from the mind and makea the sweetness of doing nothing a 
property of the very atmosphere. Her sketch was very un- 
satisfactory, for one thing : the subject was much too great for 
her simple powers. She knew just enough to know that it 
was bad, but not how to do what she wished, to carry out her 
own ideal. To make out the open secret before her, and per- 
ceive how it was that Nature formed those shadows and poured 
down that light, was possible to her mind but not to her hand, 
which had not the cunning necessary for the task ; but she 
was clever enough to see her incapacity, which is more than 
can be said of most amateurs. Her hands had dropped by her 
side, and her sketch upon her lap. After all, who could hope 
to put upon paper those dazKling lights, and the differing tones 
of air and distance, the shadows that flitted over the mountain- 
sides, the subdued radiance of the sky ! Perhaps a great artist. 
Turner or his chosen rival, but not an untrained girl, whose 
gifte were only for the drawing-room. Rosalind was not 
moved by any passion of regret on account of her failure. 
She was content to sit still and vaguely contemplate the beau- 
tiful scene, which was half within her and half without. The 
" inward eye which is the bliss of solitude " filled out the out- 
line of the picture for her as she sat, not thinking, a part of 
the silent rapture of the scene. The children were playing 
near her, and their voices, softened in the warm air, made pait 
of the beatitude of the moment — that, and the plash of the 
water on the shore, and the distant sound of the oars, and the 
breeze that blew in her face. It was one of those exquisite in- 
stants, without any actual cause of happiness in them, when 
we are happy without knowing why. Such periods come 
back to the mind as the great events which are called joyfol 
never do — for with events, however joyful, there come agita- 
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tions, excitements — whereaa puro happiness is serene, and all 
the sweeter for being witbont any cause. 

Thus Rosalind sat — notwithstanding many things in her life 
which were far from perfect — in perfect calm and plesBore. 
The nurse, seated lower down upon the beach, was busy with a 
piece of work, eroclict or some other of those useless handi- 
works which are a refreshment to those who are compelled to 
be useful for the greater portion of their lives. The children 
were still nearer to the edge of the water, playing with a little 
pleasure-boat which was moored within the soft plash of the 
lake. It was not a substantial craft, like the boats native to 
the place, which are meant to convey passengers and do serious 
work, but was a little, gayly painted, pleasure skiff, belonging 
to an Englishman in the neigbhorhood, neither safe nor soUd 
c of the cockleshells that a wrong balance upsets in a mo- 
ment. It was to nil appearance safely attached to somelbing 
on the land, and suggested no idea of danger cither to the 
elder sister seated above or to the nurse on the beach. 

Amy and Johnny had exhausted their imagination in a 
hundred dramatic plays; they had "pretended" to be kings 
and queens; to be a lady receiving visitors and a gentleman 
making a morning call ; to be a clergyman preaching to a highly 
critical and unsatisfactory andience, which would neither Btay 
quiet nor keep still ; to be a proces-sion chanting funeral hymns ; 
even coming down sadly from that level of high art to keep a 
■hop, selling pebbles and sand for tea and sngar. Such dc- 
Kghts, however, arc but transitory ; the children, after a while, 
eihaasted every de\'ice they could think of ; and then they got 
into the boat, which it was very easy to do, Tlio next thing, 
ns was natural, was to " pretend " to push off and row. And, 
&las ! the very first of these attempts was too successful. The 
boat had been attached, as it appeared, merely to a small iron 
rod thrust into the sand, and Johnny, being vigorous and pull- 
ing with all bis little might — with so much might that he 
tumbled into the bottom of tho boat bead over hcelK m tW^ x^ 
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vulaion of the effort — the hold gave way. Both nnfse and 
sister eat tranquilly, fearing no evil, while this tremendous 
it took place, and it was not till tbe sbifting of some bright 
1 in tbe foreground caught Rosalind's dreaming eye that 
the possibility of any accident occurred to her. She sprang to 
her feet thcD, with a loud cry which startled tbo nurse and a 
group of children playing farther on, on tbe beach, but no one 
who could be of any real assistauce. Tbe little bright vessel 
WHS afloat and already bearing away upon the shining water. 
In a minnte it was out of reach of anything tbe women could 
do. There was not a boat or a man within sight ; the only 
hope was in tbe breeze which directed the frail little skiff 
to a small projecting point farther on, to wbich, as soon as 
her senses came bacic to her, Rosalind rushed, with what in- 
tention she scarcely knew, to plunge into the water though she 
could not swim, to do something, if it should only be to drown 
along with them. The danger that the boat might float out 
into the lake was not all ; for any frightened movement, even 
an attempt to help themselves on the part of tbe children, 
might upset the frail craft in a moment, and end their voyage 
forever. 

She flew over the broken ground, stumbling in her hurry and 
agitation, doing her beat to stifle tbe cries that burst from her, 
lest she should frighten tbe little voyagers. For the moment 
they were quite still, surprise and alarm and a temporary con- 
fusion as to what to do having quieted their usual restlessness. 
Amy's little face, with a smile on it, gradually growing fixed 
as fear crept over her which she would not betray, and Johnny's 
back as he settled himself on the rowing seat, with bis arms 
just beginning to move towards the oars which Rosahnd felt 
would be instant destruction did he get hold of tbem, stood 
out in her eyes as if against a background of flame. It was 
only the background of the water, all soft and glowing, with 
scarcely a ripple upon it, safe, so peaceful, and yet death. 
There could not have been a prettier picture. The boat wu 



reflected in every tint, tho children's dresses, its own lines of 
white and crimson, the foolish little fl«g of tho samo colors 
that fluttered at the bow — all prettiness, gayety, a picture tbat 
would have delighted a child, softly floating, double, boot and 
shadow. But never was any scene of prettiness looked at with 
BQch despair. "Keep still, keep still," Rosalind cried, half 
afraid even to say so much, as she flew along, bcr brain all one 
throb. If but tlie gentle breeze, tho current so slight as to be 
scarcely visible, would drift them to the point ! if only her feet 
would carry her there in time 1 Her sight seemed to fail her, 
and yet for years after it was like a picture ineffaceably printed 
upon her eyes. 

She was rushing into the water in despair, with her hands 
stretched out, but, alas ! seeing too clearly that tho boat was 
still out of her reach, and restraining with pain the cry of an- 
guish which would have startled tho childi-cn, when she felt 
herself suddenly put aside and a cont, thrown oS by some one 
in rapid motion, fell at her feet. Rosalind did not lose her 
senses, which were all strung to the last degree of vivid force 
and capability; but she knew nothing, did not think, was con- 
scious neither of her own existence nor of how this came aboat, 
of nothing but the sight before her eyes. She stood among 
the reeds, bcr feet in the water, trying to smile to the children, 
to Amy, upon whom terror was growing, and to keep her own 
cries from utterance. The plunge of the new-comer in the wa- 
ter startled Johnny. He had got hold of the oar, and in tho 
Kt of flinging it upon the water with the clap which used to 
delight him on the lake at home, turned sharply round to see 
what this new sound meant. Then the light vanished from 
Rosalind's eyes. She uttered one cry, which seemed to ring 
from one end of the lake to the other, and startled the rowers 
far away on the other side. Then gradually sight came back 
to her. Had It all turned into death and destruction, that 
shining water, with its soft reflections, the pretty outline, the 
floating colors! She heard a sound of voices, tho tones of (Aui. 
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^H children, and tlien the aceno became visible again, as if a blacfc 

^1 sltadow bad been removed. Tbero was the boat, atill floating 

^H double, Amy's face full of smiles, Jobnny's voice raised high — 

^V " Ob, / could have doned it !" — a man's head above the level 

^1 oF the water, a band upon the side of the boat. Then some 

^P one called to her, "No harm done; I will take them back to 

the beach." The throbbing went out of Rosalind's brain and 

went lower down, till her limbs shook under her, and how to 

get through the reeds she could not tell. She lifted the coat 

I instinctively and struggled along, taking, it seemed to her, half 
an hour to retrace the steps which she had made in two min- 
utes in the access of terror which had left her bo weak. The 
nurse, who had fallen helpless on the beach, covering her eyes 
with her hands not to ace the catastrophe, bad recovered and 
got the children in bcr arms before Rosaliud reached them. 
They were quite at their ease, and skipped about on the shingle, 
when lifted from the boat, with an air of triumph. " I could 
have doued it if you had left me alone," said Johnny, careless of 
the mingled caresses and reproaches that fell upon him in a 

» torrent — the " Oh, children, you're almost killed me !" of nnrsc, 
and the passionate clasp with which Rosalind seized upon 
them. " We were floating beautiful," said little Amy, obliv- 
ious of her terrors ; and they began to descant both together 
upon the delights of their " sail." " Oh, it is far nicer than 
those big boats !" " And if he bad let roe get the oars out I'd 
have doned it myself," cried Johnny. The gronp of children 
which had been disturbed by the accident stood round, gaping 
open-mouthed in admiration, and the loud sound of hurrying 
oars from a boat rushing across the lake to the rescue added to 
the excitement of the little hero and heroine. Rosalind's dress 
was torn with her rush through the reeds, her shoes wet, her 
whole frame trembling ; while nurse bad got her tidy bonnet 
awry and her hair ont of order. But the small adventurers had 
suffered no harm or strain of any kind. They were jaunty in 
tbeir perfect success and triumph. 



" I tliongbt it safest to bring them round to this bit of beach, 
where they could bo landed without any difficulty. Oh, pray 
don't eay anything about it. It was little more than wading, 
the water is not deep. And I am amply — Miss Trevanion ) 
I am shocked to see you carrying my coat!" 

Rosahnd turned to the dripping figure by her side with a cry 
of astonishnient. Sho had been far too much agitated even to 
make any question in her mind who it was. Now she raised 
her eyes to meet — what ? the eyes that were like Johnny's, the 
dark, wistful, appealing look which had come hack to her mind 
so often. He stood there with the water running from him, in 
the glow of exertion, his face thinner and less hoyish, but his 
look the same as when he had come to her help on the coimtry 
road, and by the little lake at Ilighcourt. It dashed through 
Rosalind's mind that he had always come to her he!p. She ut^ 
tored the " Oh !" which is English for every sudden wonder, 
not knowing what to say. 

" I hope,'" he said, " that you may perhaps remember I once 
saw you at Ilighcourt in the old days, in a little difficulty with 
a boat. This was scarcely more than that." 

" I recollect," sho said, her breath coming fast ; " you were 
very kind — and now — Oh, this ia a great deal more ; I owe 
you — their lives." 

" Pray don't say so. It was nothing — any one wonld havo 
done it, even if there had been a great deal more to do, but 
there was nothing; it was little more than wading." Then ho 
took his coat from her hand, which she had been holding all 
the time, " It ia far more — it is too much that you should 
have carried my coat, Miss Trevanion. It is more than a re- 
She had thought of the face so often, the eyes fixed upon 
her, and bad forgotten what doubts bad visited her mind when 
she saw him before. Now, when she met the gaze of those 
eyes again, all her donhts came back. There was a faint inter- 
nal struggle, even while she remembered Ltai W VjA. ^a.^sA.'^'* 
20 
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lives of tlie children. " I know," she Bald, recoUecting heMelf, 
" tbat we bavo mot before, and that I had other things to thank 
yon for, though nothing like this. But you must foi^ve me, 
for I don't know jour name." 

" My name is Everard," he said, with a little hesitation and a 
quick flush of color. His fnce, which had always been refined 

feature, had a delicacy that looked like ill-healtb, and as he 
pnlled on his coat over his wet clothes he shivered slightly. 
Was it because he felt the chill, or only to call forth the sudden 
aniiety which appeared in Koaalind's face! "Oh," ho said, 
" it was momentary. I shall take no harm." 

" What can we do V cried Roaalind, with alarm. " If it sboutd 
make yon ill I And you are here perhaps for the baths) and 
yet have plunged in without thought. What can we do) 
There is no carriage nor anything to be got. Oh, Mr. Everard I 
take pity npon me and hasten home." 

"I will walk with yon if you will let me." 

" Bat we cannot go quick, the children are not able ; and what 
if yon catch coid ! My aant would never foi^ive me if I let 
you wait" 

" There could be nothing improper," he said hastily, " with 
the nurse and the children." 

Rosalind felt the pain of this mistaken speech prick her like 
a pin-point To think in your innermost consciousness tbat a 
man is " not a gentleman " is worse than anything else that can 
be said of him in English speech. She hesitated and was an- 
gry with herself, but yet her color rose high. " What I mean," 
she said, with an indescribable, delicate pride, " is that you will 
take cold — you nnderstand me, surely — you wiil take cold after 
being in the water. I beg you to go on without waiting, for 
the children cannot walk quickly." 

"And yon!" he said; still ho did not seem to nnderstand, 
but looked at her with a sort of delighted persuasion that she 
was avoiding the walk with bioi coyly, with that feminine with- 
drawal which leads a suitor on. " You are just as wet as I 
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Could not we two push on and leave the children to 
follow!" 

Rosalind gave him a look which waa fu!l of almost d 
wonder. The mind and the words conveyed so different an 
impression from that made by the refined features and harmo- 
nious face. " Oh, please go away," she aaid, " I am in rniaury 
to see you standing there so wet. My aunt will send to you to 
thank yon. Oh, please go away ! If you catch cold we will 
never forgive ourselves," Rosalind cried, with an earnestness 
that brought tears to her eyes. 

" Miss Trcvanion, that yon shoo! J cure — " 

Rosalind, in her heat and eagerness, made an imperioua gest- 
'9n, stamping her foot on the sand in passionate impatience. 
/•Go, go!" she cried. "We owe you the children's lives, and 

! shall not forget it — but go !" 

Ho hesitated. He did not believe nor understand herl He 
looked in her eyes wistfidly, yet with a sort of smile, to know 
how much of it was true. Could any one who was a gentle- 
man have so failed to apprehend her meaning) Yet it did 
gleam on him at length, and he obeyed her, though reluctantly, 
turning back half a dozen times in the first hundred yards to 
see if she were coming. At last a turn in the road hid hira 
from her troubled eyes. 



K CHAPTER XLIL 

When the party arrived at the hotel and Aunt Sophy was 
informed of, what had happened, ber escitement waa great 
The children were caressed and scolded in a breath. After a 
while, however, the enormity of their behavior waa dwelt upon 
by all their gaardians together. 

" I waa saying, ma'am, that I couldn't never take Miss Amy 
and Master Johnny near to that lake again. Oh, I couldn't I 
The hotel garden, I couldn't go farther, not with any peace of 
mind," 
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inrsQ says, children," said Aunt Sopty; 
It would be impossible for nie to allow 
nless you made me a promise, oh, a faith- 
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"You hear wliat 
" she IB quite right 
you to go out again i 
f ul promise." 

Amy was tired with the long walk after all the excitement ; 
and she was always an impressionable little thing. She began 
to cry and protest that she never meant any harm, that the boat 
ao pretty, and that she was sure it was fastened and could 
not get away. But Johnny held his ground. " I could have 
doned it myself," he said; "I know how to row. Nobody 

sn't wanted — if that fellow had let us alone." 

'"Where is the gentleman, Rosalind P' cried Mrs, Lennox. 

>h, how conld you be so ungrateful aa to let him go with- 
out asking where ho was to be found! To think he shonld 
have saved these precious children and not to know where to 
find him to thank him ! Ob, children, only think, if yoa had 
been brought home all cold and stiff, and laid out there never 
to give any more trouble, never to go home again, never to 
speak to your poor, distracted auntie, or to poor Rosalind, or 
to — Oh, ray darlings I What should I have done if you had 
been brought home to me like that! It would have killed mc 
I should never more have held up my head again." 

At this terrible prospect, and at the sight of Aunt Sophy's 
tears. Amy flung her arms as far as they would go round that 
portly figure, and hid her sobs upon her aunt's bosom. Johnny 
began to yield ; he grew pate, and hLs big eyes veiled them- 
eelvea with a film of tears. To think of lying there cold and 
stiff, as Aunt Sophy said, daunted the little hero. ." I could have 
doned it," he said, but faltered, and his month began to quiver. 

"And Uncle John," cried Mrs. Lennox, "and Rexl what 
would you have said never, never to see them again V 

Johnny, in his own mind, piled up the agony still higher — 
and the rabbits, and the pigeons, and his own pet guinea-pig, 
and his pony ! He flung himself into Aunt Sophy's lap, which 
waf 90 large, and so soft, and so secure, 



Th'ta Bccnc moved Rosalind both to tears and laaghtcr ; for 
it was a little pathetic aa well aa fiinny, and tlio girl was over- 
StraiDcd. SJio would have liked to fling herself, too, into arms 
of love like Aant Sophy'a, which were full — arms as loving, bat 
uore strong. The children did not want their mother, but 
Koaalind did. Her mind was moved by sentiments more com- 
plex than Johnny'a emotions, but she had no one to have re- 
course to. The afternoon brightness had faded, and the gray 
of twilight filled the large room, making everything indistinct. 
At this crisis the door opened and somebody was ushered into 
the room, some one who came forward with a hesitating, yet 
eager, step. " I hope I may bo permitted, though I am without 
introduction, to ask if the chiidren have taken any harm," ho 
said. 

" It is Mr, Everard, Aunt Sophy." RosaUnd retired to the 
background, her heart beating loudly. She wanted to look an, 
to see what appearance he presented to a spectator, to know 
how he would speak, what ho would say. 

" Oh !" cried Mrs. Lennox, standing up with a child in each 
arm, " it is the gentleman who saved my darlings — it is your 
deliverer, children. Oh, sir, what can I say to you ; how cnn I 
even thank you ! You have saved my life too, for I should 
never have survived if anything had happened to them." 

Ue stood against the light of one of the windows, nncon- 
Bcious of the eager criticism with which he was being watched. 
Perhaps the bow he made was a little elaborate, but his voice 
raa soft and refined. " I am very glad if I have been of any 
ice," he said. 

Oh, service! Jt is far, far beyond that I hope Rosalind 
dd something to you ; I hope she told you how precious they 
were, and that wo could never, never forget" 

" There is nothing to thank me for, indeed. It was more a 
joke than anything else ; the little things were in no danger so 
Jong as they sat still. I was scarcely oat of my depths not 
ore than wading all the time" 
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" Aunt Sophy, that is what I told yon," said Johnny, with- 
drawing his head from under her arm. " I could have doned 
it myself." 

" Oh, hush, Johnny ! Whatever way it was done, what does 
that matter? Here they are, and they might have been at the 
bottom of the lake. And you risked your own life or your 
health, which comes to the same thing! Pray sit down, Mr. 
Everard. If you are here," Aunt Sophy went on, loosing her 
arms from the children and sitting down with the full purpose 
of enjoying a talk, " as I am, for the waters, to get drenched 
and to walk home in your wet clothes must have been madness 
— that is, if you are here for your health." 

" I am here for the baths, but a trifle like that could harm 
no one." 

" Oh, I trust not — oh, I anxiously trust not ! It makes my 
heart stand still even to think of it. Are you getting any ben- 
efit ? It is for rheumatism, I suppose ? And what form does 
yours take ? One sufferer is interested in another," Mrs. Len- 
nox said. 

He seemed to wince a little, and threw a glance behind into 
the dimness to look for Rosalind. To confess to rheumatism 
is not interesting. He said at last, with a faint laugh, " I had 
rheumatic fever some years ago. My heart is supposed to be 
affected, that is all ; the water couldn't hurt that organ ; indeed 
I think it did good." 

Rosalind, in the background, knew that this was meant for 
her; but her criticism was disarmed by a touch of humorous 
sympathy for the poor young fellow, who had expected, no 
doubt, to appear in the character of a hero, and was thus re- 
ceived as a fellow-sufferer in rheumatism. But Mrs. Lennox 
naturally saw nothing ludicrous in the situation. " Mine," she 
said, " is in the joints. I get so stiff, and really to rise up after 
I have been sitting down for any time is quite an operation. I 
suppose you don't feel anything of that sort ? To be sure, you 
are so much jronnger — but suffeTeia \\fwe a fellow-feeling. And 
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*lien did you begin your baths? and liow many do you mean 
to take ? and do yoti tLink tliey are doing jou any good ! It 
is mote than I can say jaat at present, but they tell me that it 
often happens so, and that it is afterwards that one feels the 
good result." 

" I know scarcely any one here," aaid the young man, " so I 
have not been able to compare notes ; but I am not ill, only 
taking the batha to please a — relation, who, perhaps," he said 
with a little laugh, " takes more interest in me than I deserve." 

"Oh, lam sure not that I" said Aunt Sophy, with enthusiasm. 
"But, indeed, it is very nice of yon to pay bo much attention 
to jour relation's wishes. You will never repent putting your- 
Klf to trouble for her pence of mind, and I am sare I sym- 
pathize with her very much in the anxiety she must be fool- 
ing. When the heart is aSccted it is always serious. I hop^ 
•Mr.—" 

" Everavd," he said with a bow, once more just a little, as the 
witic behind him felt, too elaborate for the occasion. 

"I beg your pardon. Rosalind did tell me; but I was so 
much agitated, almost too much to pay any attention. 1 hope, 
Mr. Everard, that jou are careful to keep yourself from all agi- 
tation. I can't think the shock of plunging into the lake 
could be good for you. Oh, I feel quite sure it couldn't be 
good. I hope you will feel no ill results afterwards. But ex- 
citement of any sort, or agitation, that is the worst thing for 
tiie heart. I hope, for your poor dear relation's sake, who must 
,be so anitions, poor lady, that you will take every care." 
■- He gave n glance behind Mrs. Lennox to the shadow which 
Wood between him and the window. " That depends," he said, 
** rather on other people than on myself. You may be sure 
I "l should prefer to be happy and at ease if it were in my power." 

" Ah, well !" said Aunt Sophy, " that is very tme. Of course 
i«ar happiness depends very much upon other people. And you 
h&ve done a great deal for mine, Mr. Everard. It would not 
,3iavo done me much good to have people teULag,nv&Vi\i!a^%!£^ 
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^H fnl if my poor little darlings had been at the bottom of the 
^H lake." Here Aunt Sophy stopped and cried a little, then went 
^H 00. " You »re not, I tliiak, living at our hotel, but I hope you 
^H will stay and dine nith us. Ob, yes, I cannot take any rcfuaal, 
^H We may have made your acquaintance informally, but few peo- 
^V pie can have so good a reason for wishing to know you. This 
^^ is my niece, Miss Trevanion, Mr. Everard ; the little children 
you asTed are my brother's children — the late Mr. Trevanion of 
Highcourt," 

Rosalind listened with her heart beating high. Waa it pos- 
sible that he would receive the introduction as if he bad known 
nothing of her before 3 He rose and turned towards her, made 
once more that slightly BtiS, too elaborate bow, and was silent. 

■ No, worse than that, began to say something about being happy 
to make — acquaintance. 
" Aunt Sophy," said Rosalind, stepping forward, " yon are 
nndcr a mistake. Mr. Everard knows us well enough. I met 
Lira before we left Highconrt." And then she, too, paused, 
feeling with sudden embarrassment that there was a certain 
difficnlty in espkining their meetings, a difficulty of which she 
had not thonght. It was he now who had the advantiige which 
she had felt to lie with herself. 

" It is curious how things repeat themselves," he said. " 1 
had once the pleasure of recovering a boat that had floated 
away from Miss Trevanion on the pond at Highcourt, but I 
could not have ventured to claim acquaintance on so small an 
argument as that." 

Rosalind was silenced — her mind began to grow confaeed. 
It was not true that this was all, and yet it was not false. She 
said nothing; If it were wrong, she made herself an accomplice 
in the wrong ; and Aunt Sophy's exclamations soon put an end 
to the incident. 

" So you had met before I" she cried. " So you know High- 
court I Oil, what a very small world this is [ — everybody saya 
so, but it is only now and then that one is sensible. But yon 
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must tcl] as all about it at dinner. We dine at the table d'hdie, 
if you don't mind. It ia more amusing, and I don't lilte to 
shut up Rosalind witli only an old lady like rae for her com- 
pany. You like it too ( Oh, well, that ia quite nice. Will 
you excuse us now, Mr. Everard, while we prepare for dinner I 
for that 13 the dresBing-bell just ringing, and they allow one so 
litttc time. Give mo your hand, dear, to help mo up. Yoa 
BCc I am quite crippled," Mra. Lennox aaid, complacently, for- 
getting how nimbly she had aprung from her chair with a child 
under each arm to greet their deliverer. She limped & little as 
she went out of the room on Rosalind's arm. She was qaite 
sure that her rheumatism made her limp ; but sometimes she 
foi^ot that aho had rheumatism, which is a thing that will bap- 
I pen in such caaes now and then. 

The room was still dark. It was not Mrs. Lennox's custom 
to have it lighted before dinner, and when the door closed upon 
I the ladies the young man was left alono. His thoughts were 
I full of trioniph and eatisfactioD, not unminglcd with praise. 
I He had attained by the chance of a moment what he had set 
[ his heart upon, he said to himself; for years he had haunted 
I Highcoart for this end ; he had been kept cruelly and unnat^ 
[■ nially (he thought) from realizing it Those who might have 
1 helped him, withoat any barm to themselves, bad refused and 
[ scaiated his desire, and compelled him to relinqnish it. And 
I' BOW in a moment he bad attained what he had so desired. In- 
I troduced nnder the most flattering circumstances, with every 
I ^possession in his favor, having had it in his power to lay 
r tinder the deepest obligation the family, the guardians sa well 
s the girl who, bo said to himself, was the only girl he had 
rer loved. Did be love Rosalind? lie thought so, as Mrs. 
I Lennox thought she bad rhenmatism. Both were serious enongh 
I — and perhaps this yoang stranger was not clearly aware how 
I nnch it was he saw in Rosalind besides herself. Ho saw in 
I ber a great deal that did not meet the outward eye, though he 
I dao saw the share of beauty she poGsessed, magnidfid. Vi<^ \fa. 
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small acquaintanco with woraon of her Jdnd, He saw her 
awcet and fair and desirable in every way, as the trneat lover 
might have done. And there were other advant^ea which 
such a [over as Roland HaiiiertoD would have scorned to take 
into consideration, which Rivers — not able at his more serioaa 
age to put them entirely onl of his mind — yet turned from in- 
stinctively as if it were doing lier a wrong to remember them, 
but which this young man realized vividly and reminded him- 
self of with rising exhilaration. With snch a wife what might 
he not do? Blot out everything that was against him, attain 
everything he had ever dreamed of, secure happiness, advance- 
ment, wealth. He moved from window to window of the dim 
room, waiting for tbo ladies, in a state of exaltation indescriba- 
ble. He had been raised at once from earth to heaven. There 
was not a circnmstauce that was not in his favor. He was re- 
ceived by them as an intimate, ho was to he their escort, to be 
introduced by them, to form one of their party ; and Rosalind ! 
Rosalind ! she was the only girl whom he had ever loved. 



CHAPTER XLHI. 
Hb was placed between the ladies at tlio table <rh6U. Mrs. 
Lennox, on her side, told the story of what had happened to the 
lady on her other side, and Rosalind was appealed to by her 
lefthand neighbor to know what was the troth of the Tnmor 
which had begun to float about the little community. It was 
reported all down the table, so far, at least, as the English 
group extended, "That is the gentleman next to Mrs. Lennox 
— the children were drowning, and he plunged in and saved 
both." " What carelessness to let them go so near the water I 
It is easy to see, poor things, that they have no mother." 
" And did he save them both ! Of course, they must both be 
safe or Mrs. Lennox and Miss Trevanion would not have ap- 
peared at the table tThdle," Such remarks as those, inter^ned 
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with quMttonB, "Who is the yocng fellow! — whoro has he 
sprang from! I never saw him before," buzzed all about as 
'^nner went on. Mr. Everard was presented by Mrs. Lennox, 
in her gratitude, to the lady next to her, who was rather a great 
kdy, and put up her glass to look at him. He was introduced 
"to the gentleman on Hoaalind's other hand by that gentleman's 
fequest. Thus ho made his appearance in society at Aii with 
tte greatest idat. When they rose from the table he followed 
Rosalind out of doors into the soft antumnal night. The little 
ireranda and the garden walks under the trees were full of 
^•eopie, under cover of whose noisy conversation there was 
■bnndant opportunity for a more interesting tile-a-Ule. "You 
we too kind," he said, " in telling this httle story. Indeed, 
'Uiere was nothing to make any commotion about. You could 
almost bare done it, without any help from me." 

," she said. " I could not have done it ; I should have 
id perhaps been drowned, too. But it is not I who have 
italked, it is Aunt Sophy, She is very grateful to you." 

"las no occasion," ho said. " Whatever I could do for 
Trevanion — " and then ho stopped, somewhat breath- 
ily. " It was curious, was it not ! that the boat on the pond 
lould hare been so much the same thing, though everything 
so was so different. And that is years ago." 
" Nearly two years." 

"Then you remember!" he said, in a tone of delighted sur- 
rise. 

" I have much occasion to remember. It was at a very sad 
toment. I remember everything that happened," 
" To be sure," said the young man. " No, 1 did not forget, 
; was only that in the pleasure of seeing you everything else 
ent oat of my mind. But I have never forgotten, Miss Tre- 
inion, all your anxiety. I saw you, you may remember, the 
iflay you were leaving home." 

Rosalind raised her eyes to him with a look of pain, " It is 
not n happy recollection," she said. 
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^V " Oh, Miss Rosalind. I hope yon will forgive me for recall- 

^M log to you what is so painful." 

^M "The flight of you recalls it," she said;" jt is not your fault 

^M Mr. Everard, you Lad relations near Highcourt." 

^1 " Only one, but nohody now — nobody. It was a sort of 

^f chance that took me there at all. I was in a little trouble, and 

then I left suddenly, as it happened, the same day as yon did, 

Mifls Trefanion, How well I remember it all ! You were car^ 

rying the same little boy who was in the boat to-day — was it 

the same? — and yon wonid not let me help you. I almost 

think if you had seen it was me you would not have allowed 

me to help you to-day." 

" If I had seen it was — " Rosalind paused with troubled sur- 

I prise. Sometimes his fine voice and soft tones lulled her doubts 
altogether, but, again, a sudden touch brought them all back. 
He was very quick, however, to observe the changes in her, and 
changed with them with a curious mixture of sympathy and 
servility. 
" Circumstances have carried me far away since then," ho 
Efiid ; " hut I have always longed to know, to hear, something. 
If I could tell you the questions I have asked myself as to what 
might be going on ; and how many times I have tried to get 
to England to find out !" 

" Wc have never returned to Highcourt," she said, confused 
by his efiorts to bring back those former meetings, and not 
knowing how to reply. " I think we shall not till my brother 
comes of age. Yes, my little brother was the same. He is 
very much excited about what happened to-day ; neither of 
them understood it at first, but now they begin to perceive that 
it is a wonderful adventure. I hope the wetting will do yon 

" Please," he said in a petulant tone, " if you do not want to 
vex me, say no more of that. I am not Guch a weak creature ; 
indeed, there is nothing the matter with me, except in imagina- 
tion." 
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" I tbinlc," said Rosalind, nith a little involuntary laugti, 
" that the batbs of Aix are good for the imagination. It grows 
by what it feeds on ; though rhcutnntlsra does not seera to be 
iiDi^native sort of malady." 

" You forget," ho cried, almost with resentment ; " the danger 
ot it is that it affects the heart, which is not a thing to laugh at." 

" Oh, foi^ve me !" Rosalind cried. " I should not havo 
spoken so lightly. It was because you were so determined 
that nothing ailed you. And I hope ydu arc right. The lake 

IS so beautiful to-day. It did not look as if it could do harm." 

" YoQ go there often! I saw you had been painting." 

"Making a very little, very bad, sketch, that was all. Mr. 
Everard, I think I must go in. My aunt will want me." 

" May I come, too t How kind she is ! I feared that being 
without introduction, knowing nobody — But Mrs. Lennoi 
n most generons, receiving mo without a question — and 
yon. Miss Trevanion." 

II eitpcct mc to stop yon from saving the children 
till I had asked who you were!" cried Rosalind, endeavoring 
to elude the seriousness with which he always returned to the 
Mif^nal sabject, " It is a pretty manner of introduction to do 
ItB the greatest service, the greatest kindness." 

"But it was nothing. I can assure you it was nothing," ho 
iud. He liked to be able to make this protestation. It was a 
•ort of renewing of bis claim upon thctn. To have a right, the 
very strongest right, to their gratitude, and yet to declare it was 
aothing — that was very pleasant to the young man. And in a 
iroy it was true. Ue would have done anything that it did 
tuA hurt him very much to do for Rosalind, even for her aunt 
and her little brothers and sisters, but to feel that he was en- 
titled to their thanks and yet waived them was delightful to 
a statement over and over again of his right to 
be with them. He accompanied Rosalind to the room in which 
Annt Sophy had established heraelf, with mingled confidence 
and timidity, ingratiating himself by evcpf vata^is. '\J\fii. -«'!«' 
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possible, thoagb he did not talk very mach. Indeed^ he was 
not great in conversation at any time, and now he was so anx- 
ious to please that he was nenrons and doubtful what to say. 

Mrs. Lennox received the yonng people with real pleasure. 
She liked, as has been said in a previous part of this history, to 
have a young man about, in general attendance, ready to go 
upon her errands and make himself agreeable. It added to the 
ease and the gayety of life to have a lover upon hand, one who 
was not too far gone, who still had eyes for the other members 
of the party, and a serious iutention of making himself gen- 
erally pleasant. She had never concealed her opinion that an 
attendant of this description was an advantage. And Mrs. 
Lennox was imprudent to the bottom of her heart She had 
plenty of wise maxims in store as to the necessity of keeping 
ineligible persons at a distance, but it did not occur to her to 
imagine that a well-looking young stranger attaching himself to 
her own party might be ineligible. Of Arthur Bivers she had 
known that his family lived in an obscure street in Clifton, 
which furnished her with objections at once. But of Mr. Ev- 
erard, who had saved the children's lives, she had no doubts. 
She did, indeed, mean to ask him if he belonged to the Everards 
of Essex, but in the meantime was quite willing to take that 
for granted. 

" It is so curious," she said, making room for him to bring a 
chair beside her, *' that you and Bosalind should have met be- 
fore, and how fortunate for us I Oh, yes, Highcourt is a fine 
place. Of course we think so, Rosalind and I, having both 
been born there. We think there is no place in the world like 
it ; but I have a right to feel myself impartial, for I have been 
a good deal about ; and there is no doubt it is a fine place. 
Did you see over the house, Mr. Evcrard ? Oh, no, of course it 
was when my poor brother was ill. There were so many try- 
ing circumstances," she added, lowering her voice, '* that we 
thought it best just to leave it, you know, and the Elms does 
vei;y well for the children as long as they are children. Of 



course, when Reginald comes of age — Do yon know the 
neighborhood of Clifton, Mr. Everard ? Oh, you must come 
and see me there. It is a capital hunting country, you know, 
anil that is always aa inducement to a gentleman." 

" I should have no need of any inducement, if you are bo 

" It ia you that have been kind," Mrs. Lennojc said, " I am 
sure if we can do anything to make our house agreeable to 
you — Now tell me how you get on here. How often do you 
take the baths ! Oh, I hope you are regnlar — so much depends 
upon regularity, they tell me. Lady Blashfield, whom I was 
talking to at dinner, tells me that if you miss one it is as bad 
as giving up altogether. It ia the continuity, she says. Young 
men are very difflouU to guide in rcspcet to their health. My 
dear husband, that is, Mr. Pnltcncy, my first dear husband, 
whom I lost when we were both quite young, might have been 
here now, poor dear fellow, if he had only consented to be an 
invalid, and to iise the remedies. You must let one who has 
suffered so much say a word of warning to you, Mr. Everai-d. 
Use the remedies, and youth will do almost everything for you. 
He might have been here now — " Mrs. Lennox paused and 
applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Young Everard listened with the most devout attention, while 
Rosalind, on her side, could not refrain from an involuntary 
reflection as to the extreme inconvcnieneo of Mr. Fulteney's 
presence now. If that had been all along possible, was not 
Aunt Sophy guilty of a kind of constructive bigamy ? To hear 
lier dwelling upon this subject, and the stranger listening with 
so much attention, gave Rosalind an insane desire to laugh. 
Even Roland Hamerton, she thought, would have seen the hu- 
mor of the suggestion ; but Everard was quite serious, lending 
an attentive ear, lie was very anxious to please. There was 
an absence of ease about him in his anxiety. Not the ghost 
of a smile stole to his lips. He sat there until Mrs. Lennox got 
tired, and remembered that the early koM ?4. ■w'oSsJq. &si\>^(J^ 
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to bathe every morning made it expedient now to go to bed. 
on tlie alert in h moment, offering hie arm, and truly 
sympathetio about the difficulty she expressed in rising from 
her cbair. " I can get on when once I am fairly started," ahe 
aaid ; " thank you so much, Mr. Everard. Rosalind ia very 
kind, but naturally in a gentleman's arm there is more sup- 
port" 

" I am so glad that I can be of use," he said fervently. And 
Rosalind followed up-stairs, carrying Aunt Sophy's wort, half 
pleased, half amused, a little disconcerted by the sudden friend- 
ship which had arisen between them. She was, herself, in a 
very uneertain, somewhat excited state of mind. Tho re-ap- 
pearance of the stranger who had achieved for himself, she 
could not tell how, a place in her dreams, disturbed the calm 
in which she had been living, which in itself was a calm unnat- 
ural at her age. Her heart beat with curious content, expec- 
tation, doubt, and anxiety. Ho was not like the other men 
whom she had known. There was something uncertain about 
him, a curiosity as to what he would do or say, a snppresscd 
alarm in her mind as to whether hia doings and sayings would 
bo satisfactory. He might make some terrible mistake. Ho 
might say something that would set in a moment a groat gnlf 
between him and her. It was uncomfortable, and yet perhaps 
it had a certain fascination in it. She never knew what was 
the next thing he might say or do. But Aunt Sophy was loud 
in his praises when they reached their own apartment " What 
a thoroughly nice person I " she said. " What a modest, charm- 
ing young man I not like so many, langhing in their sleeve, in 
a hurry to get away, taking no trouble about elder people. Mr, 
Everard has been thoroughly well brought np, Rosalind; he 
must have had a nice mother. That is always what I think 
when I see a young man with such good manners. Hia moth- 
must have been a nice woman, 1 am sure if he had been 
my own nephew he could not have been more attentive to mc" 
Rosalind said little in reply to this praise. She was pleased, 



and yet an intrusive doubt would come in. To be a little orig- 
inal, not like all the oLbers, is not that an ndvantsge ! and 
jet — She went to her own room, thoughtful, yet with a sen- 
sation of novelty not without pleasure in her mind, and paused, 
in passing, at the ehildven's door to pay them her usual visit, 
and give them the kiss when they were Hsleep which their 
mother was not near to give. This visit had a twofold mean- 
ing to Rosalind. It was a visit of love to the little ones, that 
they might not be deprived of any tenderness that she could 
give ; and it was a sort of pilgrimage of faithful devotion to 
the shrine which tiie mother had left empty. A pang of long- 
ing for that mother, and of the wondering pain wiiich her 
name always called forth, was in her heart when she stooped 
over the little bods. Ordinarily, everything was dim — the faint 
night-light affording guidance to where tbey lay, and no more 
— and stiU, with nothing but the soft breathing of the two chil- 
dren, ono in the outer and the other in the inner room. But 
to-night there was a candle hurning within and the sound of 
nnrse's voice soothing Johnny, who, sitting up in his bed, was 
looking round him with eyes full of light, and that large child- 
ish wakefulness which seems a sort of protest against oversleep- 
ing again. 

"Oh, Miss Rosalind, 1 don't inow what to do with Master 
nny ; he says a lady came and looked at liira. You've not 
1 here, have yon, miss! I tell him there is no lady. He 
t just have dreamed it." 
*' I didn't dreamed it," said Johnny. " It was a heautif ul lady. 
3 in there, and stood here. I want her to come again," 
e child said, gazing about liim with his great eyes. 
"But it is impossible, Miss Rosalind," said the nurse; " the 
is locked, and there ia no lady. He just must have been 
ling. Ho is a little npset with the accident." 
Po wasn't a bit upsetted," said Johnny. " I conld have 
1 it myself, I wanted to tell the hJy, Uosy, but she 
oly said, ' Go t-o sleep.' " 
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** That was the very wisest thing she could say. Go to sleep, 
and I will sit by you," said Bosalind. 

It was some time, however, before Johnny accomplished the 
feat of going to sleep. He was very talkative and anxious to 
fight his battles over again, and explain exactly how he would 
have " doned " it. When the little eyes closed at last, and all 
was still, Rosalind found the nurse waiting in the outer room 
in some anxiety. 

" Yes, Miss liosalind, I am sure he was off his head a little — 
not to call wandering, but just a little off his head. For how 
could any lady have got into this room ? It is just his imag- 
ination. I had once a little boy before who was just the same, 
always seeing ladies and people whenever he was the least ex- 
cited. I will give him a dose in the morning, and if he sees 
her again I would just send for the doctor. It is all physical, 
miss, them sort of visions," said the nurse, who was up to the 
science of her time. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mrs. Lennox's cure went on through the greater part of the 
month of September, and the friendship that had been begun 
so successfully grew into intimacy perhaps in a shorter time 
than would have been credible had the conditions of life been 
less easy. In the space of two or three days Mr. Everard had 
become almost a member of Mrs. Lennox's party. He dined 
with them two evenings out of three. He walked by the elder 
lady's chair when she went to her bath, he was always ready to 
give her his arm when she wished it, to help her to her favor- 
ite seat in the garden, to choose a place for her from which she 
could most comfortably hear the music. All these services to 
herself Aunt Sophy was quite aware were the price the young 
man paid for permission to approach Rosalind, to admire and 
address her, to form part of her surroundings, and by degrees 
to become her almost constant companion. Mrs. Lennox 
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agreed with Mr. Ruskin that this sort of apprenticeship in love 
was light and natural. If in epito of all tbese privileges be 
failed to please, she would have been sorry for him indeed, but 
noald not have felt that he had any right to complin. It was 
giving liim his chance like another ; and she was of opinion 
that a lover or two on hand was a cheerful thing for a house. 
In tbe days of Messrs, Uamerton and Bivcrs the effect had been 
very good, and sbo bad liked these nnwearicd attendants, these 
unpaid officers of the household, who were always ready to get 
anything or do anything that might happen to be wanted. It 
was lonely to be without one of those hangers-on, and sbo ac- 
cepted with a kind of mild enthusiasm the young man who 
had begun his probation by so striking an exhibition of bis fit- 
ness for the post It may be objected that ber ready reception 
of a stranger witboat any introduction or gnaranteo of bis po- 
sition was iinprndent in tbe extreme, for who could undertake 
that Rosalind might not accept this suitor with more ready 
sympathy than she bad shown for the others ! And there can 
be no doubt that this was the case; bnt ns a matter of fact 
Mrs. Lennox was not prudent, and it was scarcely to be expect- 
ed that she should exercise a virtue unfamiliar to her in respect 
to the young man who had, as she loved to repeat, savod tbe 
lives of the children. lie was one of tbe Essex Everards, she 
made no donbt, Sbo had always forgotten to ask him, and as, 
she said, they bad never got upon the subject of bis family, ho 
bad said nothing to her about them. But there was nothing 
wonderful in that It is always plea.'iant when a young man 
does talk about bis people, and lets you know bow many broth- 
ers and sisters he has, and all tbe family history, bnt a great 
many young men don't do so, and there was nothing at all won- 
derful about it in this case, A yonng man who is at Aix for 
the baths, who boa been at most places where the travelling 
English go, who can talk like other people about Romo and 
Florence, not to speak of a groat many out-of-the-way regions — 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that he was Twti " "A <a«a. (s^-a. 
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^H clsss." Even Aunt Sopby's not very fastidious tasto detected 
^H a few ^ants about liim. lie was not quite perfect in all points 
^B in his maniiers ; he hesitated when a ninn in society would not 
^K have hesitated. He had not been at any university, nor even 
^H &t a public school. All these things, however, Mrs. Lennox ac- 
^F counted for easily — when she took the trouble to think of them 
at all — by the supposition that he had been broaa;ht up at 
home, most likely in the coantrj. " Itepcnd opon it, he is an 
only child," she said to Rosalind, "and he htis been dchcatc — 
one can soo that he is delicate still — and they have brought 
him np at home. Weli, perhaps it is wrong — at least, all the 
gentlemen say so; but if I had an only child I think I should 
very likely do the same, and I am sure I feel very much for 
bis poor mother. Wliy! Oh, because I don't think he is 
strong, Rosalind. lie colors like a girl when he makes any lit- 
tle mistake. He ia not one of your bold young men that have 
a way of carrying ofE everything. He does make little mia- 
takes, but then that is one of the things that is sure to happen 
when you bring boys up at home." 

Rosalind, who became more and more inclined as the days 
went OS to take the best view of young Bverard'a deficiencies, 
accepted very kindly this explanation. It silenced finally, she 
believed, that chill and horrible doubt, that question which she 
had put to herself broadly when she saw him first, which she 
did not even insinuate consciously now, but which haunted her, 
do what she would. Was he, perhaps, not exactly a gentle- 
man ? No, she did not ask that now. No doubt Aunt Sophy 
(who sometimes hit upon the right explanation, though she 
could not he called clever) was right, and the secret of the 
whole matter was that he had been brought up at home. 
There could be no doubt that the deficiencies wliich had at 
first suggested this most awful of oil questions became rather 
interesting than otherniso when you came to know him better. 
They were what might be called ignorancea, self-distmsts, an 
noassttrcA condition of mind, rather than deficiencies ; and his 



bliisti ovet )jL3 " liUle mlstalces," rs Mrs. Lenoox called them, 
and tbe Lalf-uttered apology and tlic deprecatory look, took 
away from a beoevolent observer all inclination towards un- 
. kindly critioiBm. Mrs, Lennox, wLo soon became " quite fond 
I. of" tlie young stranger, told liim frankly when he did any- 
thing contrary to the code of society, and he took such re- 
bukes in the »ery best spirit, hut was unfortunately apt to for- 
get and fall into the same blunder again. There were some of 
these mistakes which kept tho ladies in amnsemeDt, and some 
which made Rosalind, as she became more and more "interest- 
' blush with hot shame — a far more serious feeling than 
I that which made the young offender blush. For instance, when 
Lie found her sketch-hook one morning, young Everard fell into 
cstasies over tho sketch Hosnlind had been making of the lake 
1 that eventful afternoon which had begun their intercourse, 
a very bad sketch, and Rosalind knew it. That golden 
Hsiiact of water, full of light, full of reflections, with the sun 
upon it, and tho hills rising up on every side, and tho 
Esky looking down iuto its depths, had become a piece of yel- 
' low mud with daubs of blue and brown here and tliere, and the 
reeds in the foreground looked as if they had been cut out of 
paper and pasted on. " Don't look at it. I can't do very 
much, but yet I can do better than that," she had said, finding 
him in rapt contemplation of her unsatisfactory performance, 
and putting out her hand to close the book. He looked up 
at her, for he was seated by the table, hanging over the sketch 
with rapture, with the most e^cr deprecation. 

" I think it is lovely," he said ; " don't try to take away my 
enjoyment, I wondci' how any one can turn a mere piece of 
- paper into a picture !" 

" Yon are laughing at mc," said Rosalind, with a little offence. 
"I — laughing! I woold as soon laugh in church. I think 
; ia beautiful. I can't imagine how you do it. Why, there 
c the reflections in the water just as you sec Ihem, I never 
['thought before that it was so pretty." 
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" Oh !" Rosalind cried, drawing a long breath. It hart her 
that he should say so, and it hui*t still more to think that he 
was endeavoring to please her by saying so. " I am sure it is 
your kindness that makes you praise it ; but, Mr. Everard, y oa 
must know that I am not quite ignorant. When you say such 
things of this daub it sounds like contempt — as if you thought 
I did not know better." 

" But suppose I don't know any better ?" he said, looking 
up at her with lustrous eyes full of humility, without even his 
usual self-disgust at having said something wrong. " Indeed, 
you must believe me, I don't. It is quite true. Is it a fault. 
Miss Trevanion, when one does not know ?" 

What could Rosalind say? She stood with her hand put 
out towards the book, looking down upon the most expressive 
countenance, a face which of itself was a model for a painter. 
There was very little difference between them in age, perhaps a 
year or so to his advantage, not more ; and something of the 
freemasonry of youth was between them, besides the more deli- 
cate link of sentiment. Yes, she said to herself, it was a fault. 
A man, a gentleman, should not be so ignorant. Something 
must be wrong before such ignorance could be. But how say 
this or anything like it to her companion, who threw himself 
so entirely upon her mercy? She closed the book that had 
been open before hira and drew it hastily away. 

" I am afraid," she said, " your eye is not good ; of course it 
is no fault except to think that /could be so silly, that I could 
accept praise which I don't deserve." 

" Ah !" he said, " I see what you mean. You despise me for 
my ignorance, and it is true I am quite ignorant ; but then how 
could I help it? I have never been taught." 

" Oh !" cried Rosalind again, thinking the apology worse 
than the fault, bad as that was. " But you have seen pictures 
— you have been in the galleries ?" 

" Without any instruction," he said. " I do admire that, 
but I don't care for the galleries. Oh, but I never say so ex- 
cept to yoiu '' 
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Slio vias silent in the dreadful situation in which sho fonml 
hereelf. She did not know how to bobave, snch unutteraLlo 
wjint of perception had never come in her way before. 

"Then I suppose," she said, witli awfnl calm, "the chromo- 
lithograplis, those are what yon like ? Mine is something like 
tbem, that is why j'ou approve of it, I suppose f 

" I like it," be said simply, " because you were doing it that 
day, and because that is where I saw you sitting when every- 
thing happened. And becaase the lake and the mountains and 
the sky all seem yours to me now." 

This speech was of a character very difficult to ignore and 
pass over as if it meant nothing. But Rosalind bad now some 
experience, and was not nnased to sncli situations. She said 
hurriedly, "I see — it is the association tbat intei-esta yon. I 
rememher a veiy great person, a great aiitlior, saying something 
like that. lie said it was the story of the pictures he liked, 
and when that pleased him he did not think so much about 
the execution. If he had not heen a great person ho would 
not have diu'cd to say iL An artist, a true artist, would sliiver 
I t» hear such a thing. But that explains why you like my daub. 
Ht is better than if you renlly thought it itself worthy of praise." 
^ " Bnt I — " here young Everard paused ; he saw by her eyes 
'■■■thst he must not go any further, there was a little kindling of 
indignation in them. Where had he been all his life tbat he 
did not know any better than that! Had he gone on, Rosa- 
lind might not have been able to contain herself, and there were 
Premonitory symptoms in the air. 

" I wish," he said, " that you would tell me what is nice and 
Aat isn't." 

"Nice I Ob, Mr. Everard 1" Rosalind breathed out with n 
tnddcr. " Perhaps you would call Michael Angclo nice," she 
1, with a langh. 

t is very likely that I might; you must forgive me. I 
a relation who laughs at me in the same way, but how can 
ne know if one has never heen ta.\i^\i\,A" 
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" One is never taught such things," it was on Rosalindas lips 
to say, but with an impatient sigh she forbore. Afterwards, 
when she began to question herself on the subject, Rosalind 
took some comfort from the thought that Roland Hamerton 
knew almost as little about art as it is possible for a well-bred 
young Englishman to know. Ah ! but that made all the dif- 
ference. He knew enough to have thought her sketch a dread- 
ful production; he knew enough to abhor the style of the 
chrorao-lithograph. Even a man who has been brought up at 
home must have seen the pictures on his own walls. This 
thought cast her down again, but she began after this to break 
up into small morsels adapted to her companion's comprehen- 
sion the simplest principles of art, and to give him little hints 
about the fundamental matters which arc part of a gentleman's 
education in this respect, and even to indicate to him what 
terms are commonly used. He was very quick; he did not 
laugh out at her efEorts as Roland would have done ; he picked 
up the hints and adopted every suggestion — all which compli- 
ances pleased Rosalind in a certain sense^ yet in another wrapped 
her soul in trouble, reviving again and again that most dreadful 
of all possible doubts, just when she thought that it had been 
safely laid to rest. 

And yet all the while this daily companion made his way 
into something which, if not the heart, was dangerously near it, 
a sort of vestibule of the heart, where those who enter may 
hope to go further with good luck. He was ignorant in many 
ways. He did not know much more of books than of pictures 
— sometimes he expressed an opinion which took away her 
breath — and he was always on the watch for indications how 
far he might go ; a sort of vigilance which was highly uncom- 
fortable, and suggested some purpose on his part, some pursuit 
which was of more consequence to him than his natural opin- 
ions or traditions, all of which he seemed ready to sacrifice at a 
word. Rosalind was used to the ease of society, an ease, per- 
haps, more apparent than real, and this eagerness disconcerted 
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Iier greatly. It was true that it niiglit bear n flattering inter- 
pretation, if it waa to recommend liimsolf to lier that iie was 
ready to make all these sacrifices, to change even Jiis opinions, 
to give np everything tliat coald displease her. If all expedi- 
ents are fair in love, is it not justifiable to watcli that no word 
may oSend, to express no liking unless it is sure to be in har- 
mony with tlie tastes of the object loved, to be always on the 
alert and never to forget the purpose aimed at! This question 
might, perhaps, by impartial pei'sons, be considered open to a 
doubt, but when one is one's self the object of such profound 
homage it is natural that the judgment should be slightly bi- 
assed. And there was a certain personal clmrm about him 
notwithstanding all his ilcfioienoies. It was difficult for a girl 
not to be touched by the devotion wbicli shone upon iier from 
sncli n pair of wonderful eyes. 



■. CnAPTER XLV. 

Who-e this intcrconrse was going on, and Mr. Evcrard be- 
came more and more the associate of the ladies, the little shock 
that had been given them by the resnlt of Johnny's excitement 
on the night of the accident grew into aoioething definite and 
rather alarming. Johnny was not ill — so far as appeared, he 
was not even frightened ; but lie continued to see " the lady " 
from time to time, and more than once a cry from the room in 
which ho slept had summoned ILosalind, and even Mrs. Lennox, 
forgetful of her rheumatism. On these occasions Johnny would 
be found sitting np in his bed, his great eyes like two lamps, 
shining even in the dim glow of the night-light. It was at an 
hour when he should have been asleep, when nnrsc had gone 
to her supper, and to that needful relaxation which nurses as 
well as other mortals require. The child was not frightened, 
but there was a certain excitement about this periodical awak- 
ening. "The lady! the ladyl" lie saiA, "C)'tt,\&'5 ^k^-v^^T 
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cried Aunt Sophy, trembling ; " what lady ? There could be 
no lady. You have been dreaming. Go to sleep, Johnny, and 
think of it no more." 

" I sawed her," cried the child. He pushed away Mrs. Lennox 
and clung to Rosalind, who had her arms round him holding 
him fast. " I never was asleep at all, Rosy ; I just closed my 
eyes, and then I opened them and I sawed the lady." 

"Oh, Rosalind, he has just been dreaming. Oh, Johnny 
dear, that is all nonsense; there was no lady!" Aunt Sophy 
cried. 

" Tell me about her," said Rosalind. " Was it a strange 
lady ? Did you know who she was ?" 

*' It is just the lady," cried Johnny, impatiently. " I told 
you before. She is much more taller than Aunt Sophy, with a 
black thing over her head. She wouldn't stay, because you 
came running, and she didn't want you. But I want the lady 
to speak to me — I want her to speak to me. Go away. Rosy 1" 
the little fellow cried. 

"Dear, the lady will not come back again to-night. Tell 
me about her. Johnny, did you know who she was?" 

" I told you : she's just the lady," cried Johnny, with the air 
of one whose explanation leaves nothing to be desired. 

" Oh, Rosalind, you are just encouraging him in his nonsense. 
He was dreaming. My darling, you were dreaming. Norse, 
here is this little boy been dreaming again about the lady, as 
he calls her. You must give him a dose. He must have got 
his little digestion all wrong. It can be nothing but that, yon 
know," Aunt Sophy said. She drew the nurse, who had hast- 
ened up from her hour's relaxation in alarm, with her into the 
outer room. Mrs. Lennox herself was trembling. She clutched 
the woman's arm with a nervous grasp. " What docs he mean 
abont this lady ? Is there any story about a lady ? I am quite 
sure it is all nonsense, or that it is just a dream," said Mrs. 
Lennox, with a nervous flutter in the bow of her cap. " Is 
there any story (though it is all nonsense) of a haunted room or 



anything ijf tliat sort? If there is, I sliaVt stay hure, not aii- 
otiier day." 

The nnrso, however, had heard no such stoi'y ; she stood 
whispering with her in iatress, talking over this strange occnr- 
rence, while Rosalind soothed and quieted the excited child- 
Amy's little bed was in the outer room, bcit all was still there, 
the child never stiiTing, so absolutely noiseless that her very 
presence was foigotten by the two anxious women comparing 
notes. " Ho always teeps to the same story," said nurse. " I 
can't tell what to make of it, ma'am, but Master Johnny always 
ivaa a little strange." 

"What do yon mean by a little strange? He is a dear 
child, he never gives any trouble, he is just a darling," Aunt 
Sophy said. " It is his digestion that has got a little wrong. 
A shock like that of the other day — it sometimes will not tell 
for some time, and as often as not it puts their little stomachs 
wrong. A little medicine will act everything right." 

Nurse demurred to this, having notions of her own, and the 
discussion went on till Rosalind, who had persuaded Johnny to 
compose himself, and sat by him till he fell asleep, came out 
and joined them. " It will be better for you not to leave him 
without calling me ov some one," she said. 

"Miss Rosalind !" cried nnrse, with natural desperation, 
"children is dreadfully tiring to have them all day long, and 
every day. And nurses is only flesh and blood like other peo- 
ple. If I'm never to have a moment's rest, day nor night, I 
think I shall go off my head." 

All this went on in the room where littlo Amy lay asleep. 
She was so still that she was not considered at all. She was, 
indeed, at all times so little disposed to produce herself or make 
any call upon the attention of tliose about her, that the family, 
as is general, took poor little Amy at her own showing and left 
her to herself. It did not even seem anything remarkable that 
she was so stiil — and nobody perceived the pair of wide-open 
eyes with which she watched all that waa ^li^^?, is^ -OTL^sst. "O.-.^ 
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corner of the coverlet. Even Rosalind scarcely looked towards 
her little sister's bed, and all the pent-up misery and terror 
which a child can conceal (and how much that implies) lay 
nnconsoled and unlightened in poor little Amy^s breast. Mean- 
while Johnny had fallen fast asleep, untroubled by any farther 
thought of the apparition which only he was supposed to have 
seen. 

This brought a great deal of trouble into the minds of John- 
ny's guardians. Mrs. Lennox was so nearly breaking down un- 
der a sense of the responsibility that her rheumatism, instead 
of improving with her baths, grew worse than ever, and she be- 
came so stiff that Rosalind and Everard together were needed, 
each at one arm, to raise her from her chair. The doctor was 
sent for, who examined Johnny, and, after hearing all the story, 
concluded that it was suppressed gout in the child's system, 
and that baths to bring it out would be the best cure. He 
questioned Mrs. Lennox so closely as to her family and all their 
antecedents that it very soon appeared a certain fact that all 
the Trevanions had suffered from suppressed gout, which ex- 
plained everything, and especially all peculiarities in the mind 
or conduct. " The little boy," said the doctor, who spoke Eng- 
lish so well, " is the victim of the physiological sins of his fore- 
fathers. Pardon, madam ; I do not speak in a moral point of 
view. They drank Oporto wine and he sees what you call 
ghosts ; the succession is very apparent. This child," turning 
to Amy, who stood by, " she also has suppressed gout." 

" Oh, Amy is quite well," cried Aunt Sophy ; " there is noth- 
ing at all the matter with Amy. But it cannot be denied that 
there is gout in the family. Indeed, when gentlemen come to 
a certain age they always suffer in that way, though I am sure 
I don't know why. My poor father and grandfather, too, as I 
have always heard. Your papa, Rosalind, with him it was the 
heart." 

" They are all connected. Rheumatism, it is the brother of 
gout, and rheumatism is the tyrant which affects the heart No, 



ray dear young lady, it is not tlie emotions, nor love, nor liia- 
appoititment, nor any of the pretty things yon think ; it is 
rhcitmatism that is most fatal for the heart. I will settle for 
the little boy a course of baths, nnd he will see no more ladies ; 
that is," said the doctor, with n wave of his hand, " except the 
very charming ladies whom he has a riglit to see. But this 
child, she has it more pronounced ; she is more ill than the lit- 
tle boy." 

"Ob, no, doctor, it is only that Amy is always pale ; there is 
nothing the matter with her. Do you feci anything the mat- 
ter with you. Amy, my dear !" 

"No, Aunt Sophy," said the little girl in a very low voice, 
turning her head away. 

" I told you BO ; there is nothing the matter with her. She 
is a palo little thing. She never has any color. But Johnny 1 
Doctor, oh, I hope you will do your best for Johnny ! He 
quite destroys all our peace and comfort. I am afraid to open 
my eyes after I go to bed, lest I should see the lady too ; for 
that sort of thing is very catching. You get it into your mind. 
If there is any noise I can't account for, I feel disposed to 
scream. I am sure I shall be seeing it before long if Johnny 
gets no better. But I have always supposed in such cases that 
it was the digestion that was out of order," Mrs. Lennox said, 
returning, but doubtfully, to lier original view. 

" It is all the siimo thing," said the doctor, choerfnlly waving 
his hand ; and then he patted Johnny on the head, who was 
half overawed, half pleased, to have an ilJness which proenred 
unlimited petting without any pain. The little fellow began 
his baths immediately, but next night he saw the lady again. 
This time he woke and found her bending over him, and gave 
forth the cry which was now so well known hy all the party. 
Mrs. Lennojf, who rushed into the room the iirst, being in her 
own chamber, which was near Johnny's, Jiad to bo led back to 
the sitting-room in a state of nervous prostration, trembling and 
sobbing. When she was placed in her ehait atid a. "jJaMt -A 
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wine administered to her, she declared that she had seen it too. 
" Oh, how can you ask me what it was ? I saw something 
move. Do you think," with a gasp, ^' Rosalind, that one can 
keep one's wits about one, with all that going on ? I am snre 
I saw something — something black go out of the door — or at 
least something moved. The curtain ? oh, how can you say it 
was the curtain ? I never thought of that. Are you sure you 
didn't see anything, Rosalind ?" 

" I saw the wind in the curtain, Aunt Sophy : the window 
was open, and it blew out and almost frightened me too." 

" Oh, I could not say I was frightened," said Mrs. Lennox, 
grasping Rosalind's hand tight. *^A curtain does bulge out 
with the wind, doesn't it? I never thought of that. I saw 
something — move — I — wasn't frightened, only a little nervous. 
Perhaps it was — the wind in the curtain. You are sure you 
were frightened too." 

^* It blew right out upon me, like some one coming to meet 
me." 

Aunt Sophy gi-asped Rosalind's hand tight. " It must have 
some explanation," she said. " It couldn't be anything super — 
You don't believe in — that sort of thing, Rosalind ?" 

" Dear Aunt Sophy, I am sure it was the curtain. I saw it 
too. I would not say so if I did not feel — sure — " 

"Oh, my dear, what a comfort it is to have a cool head like 
yours. You're not carried away by your feelings like me. I'm 
so sympathetic, I feel as other people feel ; to hear Johnny cry 
just made me I can't tell how. It was dreadfully like some one 
moving, Rosalind." 

" Yes, Aunt Sophy. When the wind got into the folds, it 
was exactly like some one moving." 

" You are sure it was the curtain, Rosalind." 

Poor Rosalind was as little sure as any imaginative girl could 
be ; she, too, was very much shaken by Johnny's vision ; at her 
age it is so much more easy to believe in the supernatural than 
in spectral illusions or derangement of the digestion. She did 
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not belicre tliat tlie stomach was the source o£ fancy, or that 
imagination only meant a forjn of supprcased gont. Her nei-vea 
;re greatly disturbed, and bUc was as ready to see anything, 
fleeing depended upon an excited condition, as any young 
_ d impressionable peraon ever was. She was glad to Boothe 
'Mrs. Lennox with an easy esplanation. But Rosalind did not 
believe that it was the curtain which had deceived Johnny. 
Neither did she believe in the baths, or in the suppressed gout. 
Slie was convinced in her mind that the child spoke the truth, 
and that it was some visitor from the unseen who carae to him. 
But who was it ! Dark fears crossed her mind, and many a 
wistful wonder. There were no family warnings among the 
Trevaniona, or it is to he feared that reason would have yielded 
in Rosalind's mind to nature and faith. As it was, her heart 
grew feverish and expectant. Tiio arrival of the letters from 
England every morning filled her with terror. She dreaded to 
see a black-bordered envelope, a messenger of death. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 
Johnny tlirove, notwithstanding his visions. lie woke up 
in the morning altogether iinafEocted, so far as appeared, by 
what he saw at night, lie liad always been more or less the 
centre of interest, both by dint of being tiie only male member 
of the party and because he was the youngest, and iic was moro 
than ever the master of the situation now. He did not mind 
his baths, and ho relished the importance of iiis position. So 
much time as Mrs. Lennox had free from her "cure" was en- 
tirely occupied with Johnny. She tho\ight he wanted " nour- 
ishment " of varions dainty kinds, to which the little fellow had 
not the least objection. Secretly in her heart Aunt Sophy was 
opposed to the idea of suppressed gout, and clung to that of 
paired digestion. Delicate fricassees of chicken, game, the 
rliest products of la chaise, she ordered fot \\\\a \!Ka.>!»Sj. -A. 
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tbe roast maiton of old. He had fine custards and tempting 
jellies, while Sophy and Amy ate their rice pudding ; and in 
the intervals between his meals Aunt Sophy administered glasses 
of wine, cups of jelly, hunches of spongecake, to the boy. Ho 
took it all with the best grace in the world — and an appetite 
which it was a pleasure to see — and throve and grew, but never- 
theless still saw the lady at intervals with a pertinacity which 
was most discouraging. It may be supposed that an incident 
so remarkable had not passed without notice in the curious lit- 
tle community of the hotel. And the first breath of it, whis- 
pered by nurse in the ear of some confidante, brought up the 
landlady from the bureau in a painful condition of excitement, 
first to inquire and then to implore that complete secrecy might 
be kept on the matter. Madame protested that there was no 
ghost in her well-regulated house. If the little boy saw any- 
thing it must be a ghost whom the English family had brought 
with them : such things, it was well known, did exist in Eng- 
lish houses. But there were no ghosts in Aix, much less in the 
Hotel Venat. To request ladies in the middle of their cure to 
find other quarters was impossible, not to say that Madame 
Lennox and her charming family were quite the most distin- 
guished party at the hotel, and one which she would not part 
with on any consideration ; but if the little monsieur continued 
to have his digestion impaired (and she could recommend a 
most excellent tisane that worked marvels), might she beg ces 
dames to keep silence on the subject? The reputation of a 
hotel was like that of a woman, and if once breathed upon — 
Mrs. Lennox remained in puzzling and puzzled silence for some 
time after this visit was over. About a quai-ter of an hour 
after her thought burst forth. 

" Rosalind ! I don't feel at all reassured by what that woman 
said. Why should she make all that talk about the house if 
there wasn't some truth in it ? It is a very creepy, disagree- 
able thing to think of, and us living on the very brink of it^ 
so to speak. * But, after all, what if Johnny's lady should 
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be something — some — appearance, some mystery about the 
bouse J" 

" You thought it was Johnny's digestion, Aunt Sophy." 

" So I did : but then, you know, one says that sort of thing 
when one uan't think of anything else. I believe it in bis di- 
gestion, but, at the same time, bow can one tell what sort of 
things may have happcDcd in great big foreign bouses, and so 
many queer people coming and going ! There might have been 
a murder or something, for anything y/a know." 

This suggestion awoke a tremor in Rosalind's bcnrt, for she 
was not very strong-minded, nor fortified by any consistent 
opinion in respect to ghosts. She said somewhat fiiintly, with 
a laugb, " I never heard of a ghost in a hotel." 

" In a hotel ? I should thiuk a hotel was just the sort of 
place, with all kinds of strange people. Mind, however," said 
Aunt Sophy after a pause, " 1 don't believe in ghosts at all, not 
at all ; there are no anch things. Only foolish persons, servants 
and the uneducated, put any faith in them (it was the entrance 
of Amy and Sophy in the midst of this discussion tiiat called 
fortli such a distinct profession of faith) ; and now your Uncle 
John is coming," she added cheerfully, " and it wil! all be cleared 
up and everything will come right." 

" Will Uncle John clear up about the lady !" said Sophy, with 
a toss of her little impertinent head. " He will just laugh, I 
know. Ho will say he wished he bad ladies come to see him 
like that; Uncle John," said this small critic, " is never serious 
at all abont us children. Oh, perhaps about you grown-up peo- 
ple; but he will just laugh, I know. And so shall I laugh. 
All the fuss that is made is because Johnny is the boy. Mo 
and Amy, we might see elephants and you would not mind. 
Aunt Sophy. It is because Johnny is the hoy." 

" You are a little impertinent ! I think just as much abont 
Amy — and the child is looking pale, don't yoa think so, Rosa- 
lind! But you are never disturbed in your sleep, my pet, nor 
take things in your little head. You are the o^vteXKA. \-Mla. 
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woman. Indeed, I wish she would be naughty sometimes, 
Rosalind. What is the matter with you, dear? Don't you 
want me to talk to you ? Well, if my arm is disagreeable, 

Amy — " 

" Oh, no, no, Aunt Sophy !" cried the child, with an impetu- 
ous kiss, but she extricated herself notwithstanding, and went 
away to the farther window, where she sat down on a foot- 
stool, half hidden among the curtains. The two ladies, looking 
at her, began to remember at the same moment that this had 
become Amy's habitual place. She was always so quiet that 
to become a little quieter was not remarked in her as it would 
have been in the other children : she had always been pale, but 
not so pale as now. The folds of the long white curtain, fall- 
ing half over her, added to the delicacy of her aspect. She 
seemed to shrink and hide herself from their gaze, though she 
was not conscious of it. 

" Dear me !" said Aunt Sophy, " perhaps there is something 
after all in the doctor's idea of suppressed gout being in the fam- 
ily. You don't show any signs of it, Rosalind, Heaven be praised ! 
or Sophy either ; but just look at that child, how pale she is !" 

Rosalind did not make any reply. She called her little sis- 
ter to her presently, but Amy declared that she was " reading 
a book," which was, under Mrs. Lennox's sway, a reason above 
all others for leaving the little student undisturbed^ Mrs. Len- 
nox had not been used to people who were given to books, and 
she admired the habit greatly. " Don't call her if she is read- 
ing, Rosalind. I wonder how it is the rest of you don't read. 
But Amy always has her book. Perhaps it is because of read- 
ing so much that she is so pale. Well, Uncle John is coming 
to-morrow, and he will want the children to take long walks, 
and I dare say all this little confusion will blow away. I wish 
John had come a little sooner ; he might have tried the * cure ' 
as well as me, for I am sure he has rheumatism, if not gout. 
Gentlemen always have one or the other when they come to 
year nncle^s age, and it might have saved him an illness later," 
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I. Said Aunt Sopliy. Slie had to go away in her chair, in a few 
I minotea, for her bath, and it was this that made her tiiint what 
I tn excellent thing it would be for John. 

I When she had gone, Rosalind aat very silent with her two 
I little sistera in the room. Sophy wont on talking, while Bosa- 
I £nd mnscd and kept siloat. She was so well accustomed to 
I Sophy talking that she took littlo notice of it. When tlie lit- 
I iJe girl said anything of sufficient importance to penetrate the 
I mist of aclf-abstraction in which her sister sat, Rosalind would 
|.(mswcr her. But generally she took little notice. She woke 
[ up, however, in the midst of one of Sophy's sentences which 

■ Canght her ear, she could not tell why. 

I " Think it's a real lady V Sophy said. It was at the end of 
I A long monologne, during which her somewhat sharp voice had 
f tnn on monotonous without variety, " Think it's a real lady I 
W There could be no ghost here, or if there was, why should it go 
I to Johnny, who don't understand, who has no sense. I think 
I it's a real lady that comes in to look at the children. Perhaps 
I she is fond of children ; pei'hapa she's not in her right mind," 
fnid Sophy ; " perhaps she has lost a little boy like Johnny ; 
B perhaps — " here she clapped her hands together, which startled 
iBosalind greatly, and mado little Amy, looking up with big 
■■oyes from within the curtain, jump from her seat ; " I know who 
Hit iB^it is the lady that gave him the toy." 
I " The toy— what toy »" 
I " Oh, you know very well, Rosalind. That is what it is — 

■ the lady that had lost a child like Johnny, that brought him 
ft that thing that you wind up, that runs, that nurse says must 
K bave cost a mint of money. She says mint of money, and why 
l.Bhouidn't I ? I shall watch to-night, and try if I can't see her," 
B cried Sophy ; " that is the lady I and Johnny is such a little 
litilly he has never found it out. But it is a real lady, that I 
K jm quite certain, whatever the children say." 

K " But Amy has never seen anything, Sopliy, or heard any- 
Khing," Rosalind said. 
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"Oh, Rosalind, how soft you are! How could she help 
hearing about it, with Aunt Sophy and you rampaging in the 
room every night! You don't know how deep she is; she 
would just go on and go on, and never tell." 

"Amy, come here," said Rosalind. 

" Oh, please, Rosy ! I am in such an interesting part." 

"Amy, come here — you can go back to your book after. 
Sophy says you have heard about the lady Johnny thinks he 
sees." 

" Yes, Rosalind." 

" You have known about her perhaps all the time, though we 
thought you slept so sound and heard nothing! You don't 
mean that you have seen her too ?" 

Amy stood by her sister's knee, her hand reluctantly allow- 
ing itself to be held in Rosalind's hand. She submitted to this 
questioning with the greatest reluctance, her little frame all in- 
stinct with eagerness to get away. But here she gave a hasty 
look upward as if drawn by the attraction of Rosalind's eyes. 
How strange that no one had remarked how white and small 
she had grown ! She gave her sister a solemn, momentary 
look, with eyes that seemed to expand as they looked, but said 
nothing. 

" Amy, can't you answer me ?" Rosalind cried. 

Amy's eyelids grew big with unwilling tears, and she made 
a great effort to draw away her hand. 

" Tell me. Amy, is there anything you can't tell Rosalind ? 
You shall not be worried or scolded, but tell me." 

There was a little pause, and then the child flung her arms 
round her sister's neck and hid her face. " Oh, Rosalind !" 

" Yes, my darling, what is it ? Tell me !" 

Amy clung as if she would grow there, and pressed her little 
head, as if the contact strengthened her, against the fair pillar 
of Rosalind's throat. But apparently it was easier to cling there 
and give vent to a sob or two than to speak. She pressed closer 
and closer, but she made no reply. 
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" She has seen her every time," said Sophy, " only she's such 
B story she won't tell. She ia always seeing her. When you 
think she's asleep she is lying all shivering and shaking with 
the sheet over her head. That is how I found out. She is so 
frightened she can't go to sleep, I said I should tell Rosalind ; 
Rosalind is the eldest, and she ought to know. But then. Amy 
thinks — " 

"What, Sophy!" 

" Well, that you arc only our half-sister. You are only our 
half-sister, you know. We all think that, and perhaps you 
wouldn't understand." 

) Rosalind's heart this sting o£ mistrust went sharp and 
keen, notwithstanding the close strain of the little girl's em- 
hrace which seemed to protest against the statement " Is it 
really, really so?" she cried, in a voice of anguish. "Do you 
think I am not your real sister, you little ones) Ilave I done 
anything to make you think — " 

" Oh, no, no ! Oh, Boaalind, no ! Oh, no, no I" cried the 
I little girl, clasping closer and closer. The ghost, if it wrs a 
ghost, the "lady" who, Sophy was sure, was a "real lady," 
disappeared in the more immediate pressure of this poignant 
I question. Even Rosalind, who had now herself to he consoled, 
I forgot, in the pang of personal suffering, to inquire further. 
And they were still clinging together in excitement and tears 
a the door was opened briskly, and Uncle John, all brown 
L and dostyand smiling, a day too soon, and much pleased with 
t liimsdf for being so, suddenly marched into the room. A 
r taore extraordinary change of sentiment could not bo con- 
ceived. The feminine tears dried up in a moment, the whole 
aspect of affairs changed. He was so strong, so brown, eo 
cordial, so pleased to see them, so full of cheerful questions, 
and the account of what ho had done. " Left London only 
yesterday," he said, "and here I am. Wh.it'sthe matter with 
I Amy ? Crying ! You must let her off, Rosalind, whatever tho 
a may be, for my sake." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

The arrival of John Trevanion made a great difference to 
the family group, which had become absorbed, as women are 
so apt to be, in the circle of little interests about them, and 
to think Johnny's visions the most important things in the 
world. Uncle John would hear nothing at all of Johnny's vis- 
ions. " Pooh !" he said. Mrs. Lennox was half disposed to 
think him brutal and half to think him right He scoffed at 
the fricassee of chicken and the cups of jelly. " He looks as 
well as possible," said Uncle John. " Amy is a little shadow, 
but the boy is fat and flourishing," and he laughed with an al- 
most violent effusion of mirth at the idea of the suppressed 
gout. " Get them all off to some place among the hills, or, if 
it is too late for that, come home," ho said. 

" But, John, my cure I" cried Mrs. Lennox ; " you don't know 
how rheumatic I have become. If it was not a little too late I 
should advise you to try it too ; for, of course, we have gout 
in the family, whatever you may say, and it might save you an 
illness another time. Rosalind, was not Mr. Everard coming to 
lunch ? I quite forgot him in the pleasure of seeing your uncle. 
Perhaps we ought to have waited, but, then, John, coming off 
his journey, wanted his luncheon ; and I dare say Mr. Everard 
will not mind. He is always so obliging. He would not mind 
going without his luncheon altogether to serve a friend." 

" Who is Mr. Everard ?" said John Trevanion. He was pleased 
to meet them all, and indisposed to And fault with anything. 
Why should he go without his lunch ? 

" Oh, he is very nice," said Aunt Sophy somewhat evasively ; 
")?a 19 here for his * cure,' like all the rest. Surely I wrote to 
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jon, or aonie one wrote to you, abont the accident with the 
boat, and liow the children's lives were saved ? Well, this is the 
gentleiDHR. He bas been a great deal with us ever since. He 
is quite young, but I tbiuk he looks younger than he is, and 
he has very nice manners," Mrs. Lennox continaeJ, with a dim 
Bense, which began to grow upon her, that explanations were 
wanted, and a conciliatory fulness of detail. " It is very kind 
of him making himself ao useful as ho does. I ask him quite 
freely to do anything for me ; and, of course, being n yonng 
person, it is more cheerful for Rosalind." 

Here she made a iittle pause, in which for the first time there 
ts H conaciouaness of guilt, or, if not of guilt, of imprudence. 
John might think that a young person who mnde things more 
cheerful for Rosalind required credentials. John might look as 
gentlemen have a way of looking at individuals of their own 
Bex introduced in their absence. Talk of womea being jealous 
of each other, Aunt Sophy said to herself, hut men are a. hun- 
dred times more ! and she began to wish that Mi', Everard might 
forget his cngi^cment, and not walk in quite so soon into the 
imily conclave. Rosalind's mind, too, was disturbed by the 
.game thought ; she felt that it would be better if Mr. Evcmrd 
id not come, if he would have the good taste to stay away 
-;When he heard of the new arrival. But Rosalind, though she 
'had begun to like him, and though her imagination was touched 
hy his devotion, had not much conSdenoc in Evcrard's good 
taste. Ho would hesitate, she thought, ho would ponder, but 
be would not be so wise as to keep away. As a matter of 
fact this last reflection had scarcely died from her mind when 
£vorard came in, a little flushed and anxious, having heard of 
itfae ariiral, but regarding it from an opposite point of view. 
thonght that it would be well to get the meeting over while 
n Trevanion was still in the excitement of the reunion and 
tired with his journey. There were various changes in his 
lown appearance since he had been at Highcourt, and he was 
;hree years older, but on the other side he remcrnvte*'^ «i ■s'JSv 
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^M his own meeting with Rosalind's uncle that he could not anp- 
^1 pose himself to be more easily foi^otteu. In fact, John Tre- 
^1 vanioD had a slight movement of surprise at sight of the young 
^m intruder, and a vague sense of recognition as he met the eyes 
^H nhicli looked at him with a mixture of anxiety and depreca- 
^M tlon. But he got up and held out his hand, and said a few 
^B words of thanks for the groat service which Mr, Everard had 
^M rendered to the family, with the best grace in the world, and 
^P though the presence of a stranger couJd scarcely be felt other- 
wise than as an intrusion at such a moment, Everard himself 
was perhaps the person least conscious of it. Kosalind, on the 
other hand, was very conscious of it, and uncomfortably con- 

I scions that Everard was not, yet ought to have been, aware of 
the inappropriateness of his appearance. There was thus a cer- 
tain cloud over tho htncheon hour, which would have been very 
merry aud very pleasant but for the one individual who did not 
belong to the party, and who, though wistfully anxious to rec- 
ommend himself, to do everything or auytliing possible to 
make himself agreeable, yet could not see that the one thing to 
be done was to take himself away. When ho did so at last, 
John Trevanion broke off wliat he was saying hurriedly — he 
was talking of Reginald, at school, a subject very interesting to 
them all — and, tnrning to Rosalind, said, " I know that yoang 
fellow's face ; where have I seen him before )" 
" I know, Uncle John," cried Sophy ; " he is the gentiemsn 
who WM staying at the Red Lion in the village, don't yon re- 
member, before wc left Uighcourt. Rosalind knew him direct- 
ly, and BO did I." 
"Yea," said Rosalind, faltering a HttJe. "You remember I 
mot you once when be had done me a little service; that," she 
said, with a sense that she was making herself his advocate, ' 
and a deprecating, conciliatory smile, " seems to be hin spe- 
cialty, to do people services." 

" The gentleman who was at the Red Lion I" cried John Tre- 
vanion v/'ith a start. " The fellow who-—" and then ho stopped 



ifAiOTt and cast upon Lis guileless sister a look which made Mrs. 
kLoddox trerabie. 

" Ob, dear, dear, wLat have I done?" Aunt Sophy cried. 
" Nothing ; it ia of no consequence," said he ; but he got up, 
ithrusting bia bands deep into his pockets, and walked about 
1 one window to another, and stared gloomily forth, with- 
Oat adding any more. 

" But he is very nice now," said Sophy ; " be is much more 
baicely dressed, and I think be is handsome — rather. He is like 
Johnny a little. It was nice of him, don't you think. Uncle 
■John, to save the children? Thoy weren't anything to him, 
iyon know, and yet be wont plunging into the water with hia 
iothes on — for, of course, he could not stop to take off his 
lothoe, aud he couldn't have done it either before Rosalind — 
Od had to walk all the way home in hia wet trousers, all for 
d^c sake of these little things. Everybody would not have done 
It," Eoid Sophy, with importance, speaking as one who knew hu- 
«Ban nature. " It was very nice, don't you think, of Mr. Everard." 
" Everard I Was that the name !" said Uncle John, incohe- 
mttly ; and he did not sit down again, but kept walking up 
iind down the long room in a way aome men have, to the great 
jlmnoyance of Mrs. Lennox, who did not like to see people, as 
B aaid, roving about like wild beasts. A certain uneasiness 
'Jtad got into the atmosphere somehow, no one could tell why, 
'and when the children were called out for their walk Rosalind 
too disappeared, with a consciousness, that wounded her and rot 
Ecemed somehow a fault in herself, that the elders would he 
more at ease without her presence. 

When they were all gone John turned upon his sister. 
"Sophy," he said, " I remember how you took me to task for 
I bringing Rivers, a man of character and talent, to the bouse, 
I iwcaose his parentage was somewhat obscure. Have you ever 
I, asked yourself what your own meaning was in allowing a young 
T adventurer, whose very character, I fear, will not bear lootvwj, 
linto, to make himself agreeable to 'BaaaXmi'?'' 
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" John !" cried Mrs. Lennox, with a sudden scream, sitting 
up very upright in her chair, and in her fright taking off her 
spectacles to see him the better. 

" Yes," cried John Trevanion, " I mean what I say. He has 
managed to make himself agreeable to Rosalind. She takes his 
part already. She is troubled when he puts himself in a false 
position." 

" But, John, what makes you think he is an adventurer ? I 
am quite sure he is one of the Essex Everards, who are as good 
a family and as well thought of — " 

" Did he tell you he was one of the Essex Everards ?" 

Mrs. Lennox put on a very serious air of trying to remember. 
She bit her lips, she contracted her forehead, she put up her 
hand to her head. " I am sure," she said, " I cannot recollect 
whether he ever said it, but I have always understood. Why, 
what other Everards could he belong to?" she added, in the 
most candid tone. 

" That is just the question," said John Trevanion ; " the same 
sort of Everards perhaps as my friend's Riverses, or most likely 
not half so good. Indeed, Vm not at all sure that your friend 
has any right even to the name he claims. I both saw and 
heard of him before we left Highcourt. By Jove 1" He was 
not a man to swear, even in this easy way, but he jumped up 
from the seat upon which he had thrown himself and grew so 
red that Aunt Sophy immediately thought of the suppressed 
gout in the family, and felt that it must suddenly have gone to 
his head. 

" Oh, John, my dear ! what is it ?" she cried. 

He paced about the room back and forward in high excite- 
ment, repeating to himself that exclamation. ** Oh, nothing, 
nothing I I can't quite tell what it is," he said. 

" A twinge in your foot," cried Mrs. Lennox. " Oh, John, 
though it is late, very late, in the season, and you could not 
perhaps follow out the cure altogether, yon might at least 
take some of the baths as they are ordered for Johnny. It 
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might prevent an illness hoi-oaftcr. It might, if you took it 
in time — " 

" What is a 'cure'?" said John. Mrs. Lennox pronounced 
the word, as indeed it ia intended that the render should pro- 
nounce it in tbia history, in tlio French way ; but this in her 
Lonest mouth, used to good, downright English pronunciation, 
sounded like koor, and the brother did not know what it was. 
He laughed so long and so loudly at the idea of preventing an 
illness by the cure, as he called it with English brutality, and 
at the notion of Johnny's baths, that Mrs. Lennox was quite 
disconcerted and could not find a word to say. 

Rosalind had withdrawn with her mind full of disquietude. 
She was vexed and annoyed by Everard's ignorance of the 
usages of society and the absence of perception in him. He 
should not hare eome up when ho beard that Uncle John had 
arrived; he should not have stayed. But Rosalind reflectod 
with a certain resentment and impatience that it was impossi- 
ble to make hiru aware of this deticioncj, or to convey to him 
in any occult way the perceptions that were wanting. This is 
not how a girl thiuks of her lover, and yet she was more dis- 
turbed by his failure to perceive than any proceeding on the 
part of a person in whom'she was not interested could have 
made her. She had other cares in her mind, however, which 
soon asserted a superior claim. Little Amy's pale face, her eyes 
so wistful and pathetic, which seemed to say a thousand things 
and to appeal to Rosalind's knowledge with a trust and faith 
which were a bitter reproach to Rosalind, had given her a sensa- 
tion which she conkl not overcome. Was she too wanting in 
perception, unable to divine what her little sister meant ? It 
was well for her to blame young Everard and to blush for his 
want of perception, she, who could not understand little Amy ! 
Her conversation with the children had thrown another light 
altogether on Johnny's vision. "What if it were no trick of the 
digestion, no excitement of the spirit, but something real, wheth- 
er in the body or out of the body, aomftVbi'n^ mSK ■» 



it ) She resolved that she wonld not allow this any longer to go 
1 without invcsttgntion, and, with a little thrill of excitement- 
her, arranged her plana for the evening. It was not withont a 
tremor that Rosalind took this resolution. She had already 
many times taken nurse's place without any particular feeling on 
the subject, with the peaceful result that Johnny slept soundly 
and nobody was disturbed; but this easy watch did not satisfy 
now. Notwithstanding the chaiTo of Uncle John's presence, 
Rosalind hastened up-stairs after dinner when the party streamed 
forth to take coffee in the garden, denying herself the pleasant 
stroll with him which she had looked forward to, and which he 
in his heart was wounded to sec her withdraw from without a 
word. She fiew along the haif-lighted passages with her heart 
beating high. 

The children's rooms were in their usual twiliglit, the faint 
little night-lamp in its corner, the little sleepers breathing softly 
in the gloom. Rosalind placed herself unconsciously ont of 
sight from the door, sitting down betind Johnny's bed, thoogh 
without any intention by so doing of hiding herself. If it wero 
possible that any visitor from the unseen came to the child'a 
bed, what could it matter that the watcher was oat of sight! 
She sat down there with a beating heart in the semi-darkness 
which made any occupation impossible, and after a while fell 
into the thoughts which had come prematurely to the mothei-- 
sister, a girl, and yet with so mneh upon her young shoulders. 
The arrival of her nncle brought back the past to her mind. 
She thought of all that had happened, with the tears gathering 
tiiiok in her eyes. Where was she now that should have had 
these children in her care ? Oh, where was she ? would she never 
even try to see them, never break her bonds and claim the rights 
of nature ! IIow eonld she give them up — how could she do 
it! Or could it bo, Rosalind asked herself — or rather did not 
ask herself, but in the depths of her heart was aware of the qnc»- 
tion which came independent of any will of hers — tJiat there was 
eonio reason, somo new condilioTia, vihich made the breach in 
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■t life eodnrable, which mado the mother forget her children ? 

I^e girl's heart grew siek as she sat thua thinking, with the 

f-tears silently dropping from her eyes, wondering upon the 

B^rge of that dark side of human life in which such mysteries 

re, wondering whether it were possible, whether aucb things 

)OD!d bcS 

A faint sound roused her from this preoccupation. She 
Rtnrncd her head. Oh, wliat was it she saw? The lady of 
Hdofanny's dream had como in while Rosalind had forgotten bor 
watch, and stood looking at him in his little bed. Rosalind's 
lips opened to cry ont, but tbe cry seemed stifled in her throat. 
The speetre, if it were a spectre, lialf raised the veil that bung 
aboQt bcr head and gazed at the child, stooping forward, her 
bands holding the lace in such an attitude that she seemed to 
bless him as be lay — a tall figure, all black save for tbe white- 
ness of the half'Scen face. Rosalind had risen noiselessly from 
her ehair ; she gazed too as if ber eyes would come out of their 
sockeb, bnt she was behind tbe curtain and unseen. "Whether 
it was that her presence diffused some sense of protection round, 
or that the ebild was in a more profound sleep than usual, it 
was impossible to tell, but Johnny never moved, and bis visitor 
stood bending towards him without a breath or sound. Rosa- 
lind, paralyzed in body, overwbchned in her mind with terror, 
wonder, confusion, stood and looked on with sensations beyond 
description, as if her whole soul was suspended on the event, 
llad any one been there to see, the dark room, with the two 
ghostfy, silent figures in it, noiseless, absorbed, one watching the 
other, would have been ttie strangest sight. But Rosalind was 
conscious of nothing save of life suspended, banging upon the 
nert movement or sound, and never knew how long it was that 
she stood, all power gone from her, watching, scarcely breathing, 
unable to speak or think. Then tbe dark figure tnmed, and 
there seemed to breathe into the air something like a sigb. It 
was the only sonnd ; not even the softest footfall on tbe carpet 
or rustle of garments soemed to accompany her movcmeufca^ 
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slow and reluctant, towards the doorway. Then she seemed to 
pause again on the threshold between the two rooms, within 
sight of the bed in which Amy lay. Rosalind followed, feeling 
herself drawn along by a power not her own, herself as noise- 
less as a ghost. The strain upon her was so intense that she 
was incapable of feeling, and stood mechanically, her eyes fixed, 
her heart now fluttering wildly, now standing still altogether. 
The moment came, however, when this tension was too much. 
Beyond the dark figure in the doorway she saw, or thought 
she saw. Amy's eyes, wild and wide open, appealing to her from 
the bed. Her little sister's anguish of terror and appeal for 
help broke the spell and made Rosalind's suspense intolerable. 
She made a wild rush forward, her frozen voice broke forth in 
a hoarse cry. She put out her hands and grasped or tried to 
grasp the draperies of the mysterious figure ; then, as they es- 
caped her, fell helpless, blind, unable to sustain herself, but not 
unconscious, by Amy's bed, upon the floor. 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

Down below, in the garden of the hotel, all was cheerful 
enough, and most unlike the existence of any mystery here or 
elsewhere. The night was very soft and mild, though dark, the 
scent of the mignonette in the air, and most of the inhabitants 
of the hotel sitting out among the dark, rustling shrubs and 
under the twinkling lights, which made efEects, too strong 
to be called picturesque, of light and shade among the many 
groups who were too artificial for pictorial effect, yet made up 
a picture like the art of the theatre, effective, striking, full of 
brilliant points. The murmur of talk was continuous, softened 
by the atmosphere, yet full of laughter and exclamations which 
were not soft. High above, the stars were shining in an atmos- 
phere of their own, almost chill with the purity and remoteness 
of another world. At some of the tables the parties were not 



Ig&y i liere and there a silent Ecglisli conple sat and looted on, 
W, half disapproving, half wistfnl, witli a look in tbcir eyes tliat 

■ said, bow pleasant it mnst be wlien people can tbus enjoy thcm- 

■ eelres, though in all likelihood how wrong! Among these 
ISnglish observers were Mrs. Lennox and John Trevanion. 

I Mrs. Lennox had no hat on, but a light white ahawl of lacey 

■ texture over Ler cap, and her face full in the light. She was 
K in no trouble about Rosalind's absence, which ebe took with 
iperfect calm. The girl had gone, no doubt, to sit with the chil- 

■ .drcn, or she had something to do np-ataira — Mrs. Lennox was 
■vaware of all the little things a girl has to do. But she was dull, 
I and did not find John amusing. Mrs. Lennox would have 
K thought it moat unnatural to subject a brother to such criticiam 

■ in words, or to acknowledge th.it it was ncceasary for him to 
I. be amusing to make his society agreeable. Such an idea would 
R.bave been a blasphemy against nature, which, of course, makea 
W the society of one's brother always delightful, whether ho has 
tm has not anything to say. But granting this, and that she 
m was, of eonrse, a great deal happier by John's side, and that it 
B Was delightful to have him again, still she was a little dull. Tlie 
P-eonversation flagged, even though she had a great power of 
■ieeping it np by herself when need was ; but when you only get 
Biwo words in answer to a question which it has taken you five 
HBiinQtes to ask, the result is disc on raging ; and she looked 
■ifonnd her with a great desire for some amusement and a con- 
fctidcrable envy of the people at the nest table, who were making 
ntnch a noise ! How they laughed, how the conversation flow 
mem, full of fun evidently, full of wit, no donht, if one could only 
■miderstand. No doubt it is rather an inferior thing to be French 
Wot Russian or whatever they were, and not English ; and to en- 
KDy yourself so much out of doors in public is vulgar perliaps. 
rfiut still Mrs. Lennox envied a little while she disapproved, and 
mko did the other English conple on the other side. Aunt Sophy 
Bbven had begun to yawn and to think it would perhaps be bet- 
fcer for her rhcuuiatism to go in and get to bed, wlit^'iJas.-^^^- 
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ceived the familiar figare of yoang Everard amid the shadows, 
looking still more wistfully towards her. She made him a sign 
with great alacrity and pleasure, as she was in the habit of 
doing, for indeed he joined them every night, or almost every 
night. When she had done this, and had drawn a chair towards 
her for him, then and not till then Mrs. Lennox suddenly re- 
membered that John might not like it That was very true — 
John might not like it ! What a pity she had not thought of 
it sooner? But why shouldn^t John like such a very nice, 
friendly, serviceable young man. Men were so strange I they 
took such fancies about each other. All this flashed through 
her mind after she had made that friendly sign to Everard, and 
indicated the chair. 

"Is any one coming?" asked John, roused by these move- 
ments. 

" Only Mr. Everard, John ; he usually comes in the evening 
— please be civil to him," she cried in dismay. 

" Oh, civil 1" said John Trevanion ; he pushed away his 
chair almost violently, with the too rapid reflection, so easily 
called forth, that Sophy was a fool and had no thought, and 
the intention of getting up and going away. But then he be- 
thought himself that it would be well to see what sort of 
fellow this young man was. It would be necessary, he said 
to himself sternly, that there should be an explanation before 
the intimacy went any further, but, in the meantime, as fortu- 
nately Rosalind was absent (he said this to himself with a for- 
lorn sort of smile at his former disappointment), it would be 
a good opportunity to see what was in him. Accordingly he did 
not get up as he intended, but only pushed his chair away, as 
the young man approached with a hesitating and somewhat 
anxious air. John gave him a gruff nod, but said nothing, and 
sat by, a grim spectator, taking no part in the conversation, as 
Mrs. Lennox broke into eager, but, in consequence of his pres- 
ence, somewhat embarrassed and uneasy talk. 

" I thought we were not to see you to-night," she said. ** I 
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thought ttere miglit be aometliing going on, perliaps. We 
never know what is going on except when you bring ub word, 
Mr. Everarij. I do think, thougli the Vcnat is supposed to he 
the best hotel, that madame is not at all enterprising about get- 
ting up a little amusement. To be euro, the season is almost 
over. I aappose that is the cause." 

" I don't think there is anything going on exeept the usual 
music and the weekly dance at the Hotel d'Europe, and — " 

" I think French people are always dancing," said Mrs. Len- 
nox, with a little sigh, " or rattling on in thnt way, laughing 
snd jesting as if life were all a play- I am sure I don't know 
how they keep it up, always going on like that. But Rosa- 
lind does not care for those sort of dances. Had there been 
one in our own hotel among people we know — But I must 
say madamc is nither remiss: she does not exert herself to 
provide amnsoraunt. If I caine here another year, as I suppose 
I must, now that I have bcgnn to have a koor — " 

" Oh, yea, they will keep you to it. This is the second year 
I have been made to come. I hope you will be here, Mrs. Len- 
nox, for then I shall be sure to see yon, and — " Here he 
■paused a little and added " the children," in a lower voice. 

" It is so nice of you, a young man, to think of the chil- 
dren," said Aunt Sophy, gratefully ; " but they say it does 
make you like people when you have done them a great ser- 
vice. As to meeting us, I hope we shall meet sooner than that. 
When you come to England you must — " Hero Mrs. Lennox 
paused, feeling John's malign inSuence by her side, and con- 
Bcious of a certain kick of his foot and the suppressed snort 
with which he puffed out the smoke of his cigar. She paused ; 
but then she reflected that, after all, the Elms was her own, and 
she was not in the habit of consulting John as to whom she 
Bhonid ask there. And then she went on, with n voice that 
trembled slightly, " Come down to Clifton and see me ; I shall 
be so happy to see you, and I think 1 know some of your 
Essex relations," Mrs. Lennox said. 
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John Trevanion, who had been leaning back with the legs of 
his chair tilted in the air, came down upon them with a dint 
in the gravel, and thus approached himself nearer to the table 
in his mingled indignation at his sister^s foolishness, and eager- 
ness to hear what the young fellow would find to say. This, 
no doubt, disturbed the even flow of the response, making 
young Everard start. 

" I don't think I have any relations in Essex," he said. " You 
are very kind. But I have not been in England for some 
years, and 1 don't think I am very likely to go." 

" Dear mo !" said Mrs. Lennox, " I am very sorry. I hope 
you have not got any prejudice against home. Perhaps there 
is more amusement to be found abroad, Mr. Everard, and no 
doubt that tells with young men like you ; but I am sure you 
will find after a while what the song says, that there is no place 
like home." 

" Oh, no, I have no prejudice," he said hurriedly. " There 
are reasons — family reasons." Then he added, with what 
seemed to John, watching him eagerly, a little bravado, " The 
only relative I have is rather what you would call eccentric. 
She has her own ways of thinking. She has been ill-used in 
England, or at least she thinks so, and nothing will persuade 
her — Ladies, you know, sometimes take strange views of 
things." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Lennox, " I cannot allow you to say any- 
thing against ladies. For my part I think it is men that take 
strange views. But, my dear Mr. Everard, because your rel- 
ative has a prejudice (which is so very unnatural in a woman), 
that is not to say that a young man like you is to be kept 
from home. Oh, no, you may be sure she doesn't mean 
that." 

" It does seem absurd, doesn't itf ' the young man said. 

" And I would not," said Aunt Sophy, strong in the sense 
of superiority over a woman who could show herself so capri- 
cious, " I would not, though it is very nice of you, and every- 



body must like you the better tor trying to please her, I would 
not yield altogether ia a matter like this. For, yon know, if 
you are thinking of public life, or of any way of distinguishing 
yourself, you can only do that at home. Besides, I think it is 
everybody's duty to think of their own country first. A tour 
like this we are all making is all very well, for sis months or 
even more. We shall have been aiae mouths away in a day 
or two, but then I am having my drains thoroughly looked to, 
and it was necessary. Six mouths is quite enough, and I would 
not stay abroad for a permanency, oh I not for anything. Be- 
ing abroad is very nice, but home — you know what the song 
says, there ia — Rosalind I Good heavens, what is the matter? 
It can't be Johnny again f ' 

Rosalind seemed to rush upon them in a moment, as if she 
had lighted down from the skies. Even in the flickering arti- 
ficial light they could see that she was as white as her dress 
and Iter face drawn and haggard. She eame and stood by the 
table with her back to all the fluttering crowd beyond and the 
light streaming full upon her. "Uncle John," she said, 
"mamma is dead, I have seen her; Amy and I have seen her. 
You drove her away, but sho has come back to the children. I 
inew — I knew — that sometime she would eome back." 

" Rosalind 1" Mrs. Lennox rose, forgetting her rheumatism, 
and John Trevanion rushed to the girl and took her int^s his 
arms. " My dariing, what is it? You are ill — you have been 
frightened." 

She leaned against Uis arm, supporting bersclf so, and lifted 
her pale face to his. "Mamma is dead, for I have seen her," 
Rosalind said. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

WHKff Rosalind came to herself she had found Utile Amy in 

her white nightgown standing by her, clinging round her, her 

prulty hair, all tumbled and in disorder, hanging about tha 
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cheeks which were pressed against her sister's, wet with tears. 
For a moment they said nothing to each other. Rosalind raised 
herself from her entire prostration and sat on the carpet hold- 
ing Amy in her arms. They clung to each other, two hearts 
beating, two young souls full of anguish, yet exaltation ; they 
were raised above all that was round them, above the common 
strain of speech and thought. The first words that Rosalind 
said were very low. 

" Amy, did you see her ?" 

" Oh, yes, yes, Rosalind f 

" Did von know her ?'' 

" Yes, Rosalind." 

" Have you seen her before ?" 

" Oh, every night !" 

" Amy, and you never said it was mamma !" 

They trembled both as if a blast of wind had passed over 
them, and clasped each other closer. Was it Rosalind that had 
become a child again and Amy that was the woman! She 
whispered, with her lips on her sister's cheek, 

"How was I to tell? She came to me — to me and Johnny. 
We belong to her, Rosalind." 

" And not I !" the girl exclaimed, with a great cry. Then 
she recovered herself, that thought being too keen to pass 
without effect. 

" Amy ! you are hers without her choice, but she took me of 
her own will to be her child ; I belong to her almost more 
than yon. Oh, not more, not more. Amy ! but you were so little 
you did not know her like me." 

Little Amy recognized at last that in force of feeling she 
was not her sister's equal, and for a time they were both silent. 
Then the child asked, looking round her with a wild and 
frightened glance, " Rosalind, must mamma be dead ?" 

This question roused them both to a terror and panic such 
as in the first emotion and wonder they had not been conscious 
of. Instead of love came fear; they had been raised above 



that tremor of the fleab, bnt now it camo upon tlietn in a honor 
not to be put aside. Even Rosalind, wLo was old cnoogli to 
take berself to task, felt 'witb a painful tbriU that she Itad stood 
by something that was not fleah and blood, and in the intensity 
of the shuddering terror forgot her nobler yearning sympathy 
and love. They crept together to the night-lamp and lit tho 
candles from it, and closed all the doors, shrinking from the 
dark curtains and shadows in the corners as if spectres night 
bo lurking there. They bad lit up the room thus when nurse 
returned from ber evening's relaxation down-stairs, cheerful but 
tired, and ready to go to bed. She stood holding up her head 
and gazing at them with eyes of amazement. " Lord, Miss 
Rosalind, what's the matter! You'll wake the children up," 
she cried. 

"Oh, it is nothing, nurse. Amy was awake," said Rosalind, 
trembling. " We thonght the light would be more cheering." 
Her voice shook so t!iat she conid witb difficulty articulate the 

"And did you think, Miss Rosalind, that thechild could 
ever go to sleep witb all that light ; and telling her stories, and 
putting things in her head! I don't hold with exciting them 
when it is their bedtiu[ie. It may not matter so much for a 
lady tbat comes in just now and then, but for the nurse as is 
always with them — And children are tiresome at the best of 
times. No one knows bow tiresome tbcy are but those that 
have to do for them day and night." 

" We did not mean to vox you. We were very sad. Amy 
and I ; we were nnhappy, thinking of our mother," said Rosa- 
lind, trying to say the words firmly, "whom we have lost." 

" Oh, Rosalind, do you think so too f cried Amy, flinging 
iierself into her sister's arms. 

Rosalind took her np trembling and carried ber to bed. The 
tears had began to come, and the terrible iron hand that lied 
seemed to press upon her heart relaxed a little. She kissed the 
child witb quivering lips. "I think it mast be so," she ao.id. 
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" We will say our prayere, and ask God, if there is anythiDg she 
wants us to do, to show us what it is." Rosalind's lips quiv- 
ered so that she had to stop to subdue herself, to make her 
voice audible. "Now she is dead, she can come back to us. 
We ought to be glad. Why should we be frightened for poor 
mamma? She could not come back to us living, but now, 
when she is dead — ^" 

" Miss Rosalind," said the nurse, " I don't know what you 
are saying, but you will put the child off her sleep and she 
won't close an eye all the night." 

"Amy, that would grieve mamma," said the girl. "We 
must not do anything to vex her now that she has come back." 

And so strong is nature and so weak is childhood, that Amy, 
wearied and soothed and comforted, with Rosalind's voice in 
her ears and the cheerful light within sight, did drop to sleep, 
sobbing, before half an hour was out. Then Rosalind bathed 
the tears from her eyes, and, hurrying through the long passages 
with that impulse to tell her tale to some one which to the 
simple soul is a condition of life, appeared suddenly in her ex- 
altation and sorrow amid all the noisy groups in the hotel gar- 
den. Her head was light with tears and suffering, she scarcely 
felt the ground she trod upon, or realized what was about her. 
Her only distinct feeling was that which she uttered with such 
conviction, leaning her entire weight on Uncle John's kind arm 
and lifting her colorless face to his — " Mamma is dead ; and she 
has come back to the children." How natural it seemed ! the 
only thing to be expected ; but Mrs. Lennox gave a loud cry 
and fell back in her chair, in what she supposed to be a faint, 
good woman, having happily little experience. It was now 
that young Everard justified her good opinion of him. He 
soothed her back out of this half- faint, and, supporting her 
on his arm, led her up-stairs. " I will see to her ; yon will be 
better alone," he said, as he passed the other group. Even John 
Trevanion, when he had time to think of it, felt that it was 
kind, and Aunt Sophy never forgot the touching attention be 
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'Showed to her, calling her maid, and bringing faer can-de-cologne 
after he had placed her on the sofa. " He might have been 
my son," Mrs. Lennox said; "no nephew was ever so kind." 
But when be came out of the room, and stood outside in the 
lighted corridor, there was nothing tender in the young man's 
face. It was pale with passion and a cruel force. Ho paused 
for a moment to collect himself, and then, turning along a long 
passage and up another staircase, made hia way, with the dctci'- 
mined air of a man who has a desperate undertaking in hand, 
to an apartment with which he was evidently well acquainted, 
on the other side of the house. 



CHAPTER L. 

The Hotel Venat that night closed its doors upon many 
anxious and troubled souls. A certain agitation seemed to have 
crept throDgh the house itself. The landlady was disturbed in 
her burean, moving abont restlessly, giving short answers to 
the many inquirers who came to know what was the matter. 
"What is there, do you asti" she said, stretching ou! her 
plump hands, " there is nothing I there is that mademoiselle, 
■the young Anglaise, has an attaque des nerfs. Nothmg conld be 
more simple. The reason I know not. Is it necessary to in- 
qiiire ) An afiair of the heart ! Les Anglaiaes have two or 
three in a year. Mademoiselle has had a disappointment. Tho 
nncle has come to interfere, and she has a seizure. I do not 
blame her ; it is tho weapon of a young girl. What has she 
«lse, pativre pelile, to avenge herself f 

" But, madamc, they say that something has been seea — a 
ghost, a—" 

" There are no ghosts in my house," the indignant landlady 
said ; and her tone was so imperious and her brow so towering 
that the timid questioners scattered iu all directions. The 
English visitora were not quite sure what an attaque des nerfa 
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was. It was not a " Dcrvous attack ;" it was HomethiDg; not to 

be defined by English terms. English ladies do not Lave hys- 
terics nowadays ; they have neuralgia, which anawera aome- 
thing of the same purpose, but then neuralgia has do sort of 
connection with ghosts. 

In Mrs. Lennox's sitting-room up-stairs, which was bo well 
lighted, BO fully occupied, with large windows opening upon 
the garden, and white cnrtaina fluttering at the open windows, 
a very agitated group was assembled. Mrs. Lennox was seated 
at a distance from the table, with her white handkerchief in 
her hand, with which now and then she wiped off a few tears. 
Sometimes she would throw a word into the conversation that 
was going on, but for the most part confined herself to passive 
remonstrances and appeals, lifting up now her hands, now her 
eyes, to heaven. It was half because she was so overcome by 
ber feelings that Mrs. Lennox took so little share in what was 
going on, and half because her brother had taken Ihe manage- 
ment of this crisis oS her hands. She did not tbink that ho 
showed much mastery of the situation, bnt she yielded it to 
him with a great and consolatory consciovisnesa that, whatever 
should now happen, she could not be held as the person to 
blame. 

Rosalind's story was that which the reader already knows, 
with the addition of another estracted from little Amy, who 
had one of those wonderful tales of childish endurance and si- 
lence which seem scarcely credible, yet occur so often, to tell. 
For many nights past, Amy, clinging to her sister, with her face 
hidden on Rosalind's shoulder, declared that she had seen the 
same figure steal in. She bad never clearly seen the face, bnt 
the child had been certain from the first that it was mamma. 
Mamma had gone to Johnny first, and then had come to her 
own little bed, where she stood for a moment before she disap- 
peared. Johnny's outcry had been always. Amy said, after the 
figure disappeared, but she had seen it emerge from out of the 
dimness, and glide away, and by degrees this mystery had be- 
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come tlic cliicf tnciiicnt in Iier life. All tliis Rosalind repeated 
with tremoloiiB eloqaence and excitement, as she stood before 
the two elder people, on her defence. 

" But I saw her, Uncle John ; what argument can be ho 
strong as that ! You have been moving about, you bavo not 
got yonr letters ; and perhaps — perhaps — " cried Rosalind with 
— " perhapa it has happened only now, only to-nigbt, A 
woman who was far from her children might come and see 
tliem — and sec them," she struggled to say through her aohs, 
" on her way to heaven." 

" Oh, Rosalind ! it is a fortnight since it began," Mrs. Len- 
non said. 

" Do people die in a moment ?" cried Rosalind. " She may 
have been dying all this time ; and perhaps when they thought 
her wandering in her mind it might be that slie was here. Oh, 
my mother ; who would watch over her, who would be taking 
care of her J and roe ao far away !" 

John Trevanion sprang from his chair. It was intolerable to 
sit there and listen and feel the cont^on of this excitement, 
which was so irrational, so foolish, gain his own being. Women 
take a ploaaure in their own anguiah, which a man cannot bear. 
" Rosalind," he cried, " this is too terrible, you know. I cannot 
stand it if you can ; I tell yon, if anything had happened, I 
must have heard. All this is simply impoaaible. Yon have 
nil got out of order, the children fiist, and their fancies have 
acted upon you." 

"It ia their dilation, I always said so — or gout in the 
system," said Aunt Sophy, lifting her handkerchief to her 
eyes, 

" It ia derangement of the brain, I think," said John. " I 
SCO I mnst get you out of here ; one of you has infected the 
other. Come, Rosalind, you have so much sense— let us see 
yon make use of it." 

"Uncle John, what has 
her," Rosalind said. 
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This is madness, Rosaliad." 

What is madness ! Arc nij eyes raad that saw mamma t 
as not thinking of seeing her. In a moment I lifted up my 
!, and she was there. Is it madness that she should die f 
Oil no, more wonderful how she can live; or madness to think 
that her heart would fly to ns — oh, like an arrow, the moment 
it was free !" 

" Rosalind," said Mrs. Lennox, " poor Grace was a very re- 
ligions woman ', nt that moment she wonld bo thinking aboat 
her Maker," 

" Do you think she would be afraid of him 9" cried Rosa- 
lind, " afraid that onr Lord would be jealous, that he wonld 
not like her to love her children 1 Oh, that's not what my 
mother thought ! My religion is what 1 got from lier. She 
was not afraid of him — she loved him. She would know that 
he wonld let her come, perhaps bring her and stand by her ; 
perhaps," the girl cried, clasping her hands, " if I had been bet- 
ter, more religious, more like my mother, I should have seen 
him in the room too," 

Jolm Ti'evanion seized her bands almost fiercely. Short of 
giving np his own self-control, and yielding to this stormy tide 
of emotion, it was the only thing he could do, " I must have 
an end of this," he said. " Rosalind, you must be calm — wc 
shall all go distracted if you continue so. She was a good 
woman, as Sophy says. She never could, 1 don't believe it, 
have gratified herself at your expense like this. I shall tele- 
graph the first thing in the morning to the lawyers, to know if 
they have any news. Will that satisfy yoii f Suspend your 
judgment till I hear ; if then it turns out that there is any 
cause — " Here his voice broke and yielded to the strain of emo- 
tion ; upon which Rosalind, whose face had been turned away, 
rose up suddenly and flung herself upon him as Amy bad done 
upon her, crying, " Oh, my mother ! oh, my mother ! yon loved 
her too, Uncle John." 

Thus the passion of excited feeling extended itself. For a 
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moment John Trevanion sobbed too, and the girl felt, with a 
sensation of av/e wLicIi Cidincd bcr, t!ie swelling of the man's 
breast. He put iier duwD in her cliair neitt moment with a 
treinuloua smile. "No more, Rosalind — wo must not all lose 
our scnsea. I promise you if there is any truth in your iinagi- 
nalioD you shall not want my sympathy. But I nm sure you 
are exciting yourself unnecessarily ; I know I should haye lieard 
had there been anything wrong. My dear, no more now." 

Next morning John Trevanion was early astir, ilc had slept 
little, and his mind was full of cares. In the light of the morn- 
ing he felt a little asbaincd of the agitation of last night, and 
of the credulity to which he himself hiid been drawn by Eosa- 
lind's excitement. He said to bimseif that no doubt it was in 
the imagination of little Amy that the whole myth had arisen. 
TliC child had been sleepless, as children often are, and no doubt 
she bad formed to herself that spectre, out of the darkness which 
sympflthy and excitement and solitude had embodied to Rosa' 
lind also. Nothing is more contagious than imagination. He 
had bimseif been all but overpowered by KosaUnd's impassioned 
certainty. He had felt his own firmness waver; how much 
more was an emotional girl likely to waTcr, who did not take 
into account the tangle of mental workings even in a child ? 
As be camo ont into the cool morning air it all seemed clear 
enough and easy ; but the consequences were not easy, nor how 
he was to break the spell, and recall the visionary child Rud the 
too sympathetic gir! to practical realities, and dissipate tlicse 
fancies out of their heads. He was not very confident in his 
own powers ; he thought they were quite as Hkely to overcome 
him as be to restore them to composure. But still something 
must be done, and the scene changed at least. As ho came 
along the corridor from his room, nith a sense of being the 
only person waking in this part of the house, though the ser- 
vants bad long been stirring below, bis ear was caught by a 
funt, quick sound, and a whispering call from the apartment 
occupied by bis aistcr. He looked round quickly, {>i&'ci^,^e^ 
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one is in a time of agitation, of every new sound, and saw an- 
other actor in the little drama, one whose name had not yet 
been so much as mentioned as taking any part in it — ^the sharp, 
inquisitive, matter-of-fact little Sophy, who was the one of the 
children he liked least Sophy made energetic gestures to stop 
him, and with elaborate precaution came out of her room at- 
tired in a little dressing-gown of blue flannel, with bare feet in 
slippers, and her hair hanging over her shoulders. He stood 
still in the passage with great impatience while she elaborately 
closed the door behind her, and came towards him on her toes, 
with an evident enjoyment of the mystery. " Oh, Uncle John ! 
hush, don't make any noise," Sophy said. 

" Is that all you want to tell me ?" he asked severely. 

" No, Uncle John ; but we must not wake these poor things, 
they are all asleep. I want to tell you — do you think we are 
safe here and nobody can hear us ? Please go back to your 
room. If any one were to come and see me, in bare feet and 
my dressing-^own — ^" 

He laughed somewhat grimly, indeed with a feeling that he 
would like to whip this important little person ; but Sophy 
detected no under-current of meaning. She cried " Hush !" 
again, with the most imperative energy, under her breath, and 
swinging by his arm drew him back to his room, which threw 
a ray of morning sunshine down the passage from its open 
door. The man was a little abashed by the entrance of this 
feminine creature, though she was but thirteen, especially as 
she gave a quick glance round of curiosity and sharp inspec- 
tion. " What an awfully big sponge, and what a lot of boots 
you have 1" she said quickly. " Uncle John ! they say one 
ought never to watch or listen or anything of that sort ; but 
when everybody was in such a state last night, how do you 
think I could just stay still in bed f I saw that lady come out 
of the children's room, Uncle John." 

The child, though her eyes were dancing with excitement 
and the delight of meddling, and the importance of what she 
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lad to say, began at this point to cbange color, to gron red 
and tlicn pale. 

" You ! I did not think you were the sort of person, Sophy — " 

" Oh, wait R little, Uncle John ! To see ghosts yoii were go- 
ing to say. But that is just the mistake. I knew all the time 
it was a real lady. I don't know how I knew. I just found 
out, OQt of my own head." 

"A real lady ! I don't know, Sophy, what yon mean," 

" Oh, but you do, it is quite siuiplc. It is no ghost, it is a 
real lady, as real as any one. I stood at the door and saw her 
come out She went quite close past me, and I felt her things, 
and Ihey were as real as mine. She makes do noise beeaose 
she ia bo light and thin. Besides, there are no ghosts," said 
Sophy. "If she had been a ghost she would have known I 
was there, and she never did, never found lae out though I felt 
bcr things. She had a great deal of black laoe on," the girl 
added, not without meaning, though it was a meaning alto- 
gether lost npon John Trevanion. Though she was so cool 
and practical, her nerves were all in commotion. She conid 
not keep etill ; her eyes, her feet, her fingers, all were quivering. 
She made a dart aside to his dressing-table. " What big, big 
brashes— and no handles to thera ! Why is evei7thing a gen- 
tieman has so big ! thongh you have bo little hair. Her shoea 
were of that soft kind without any heels to them, and she made 
oo noise. Uncle John !" 

" This is a very strange addition to the story, Sophy. I am 
obliged to you for telling me. It was no imagination, then, 
but somebody, who for some strange motive — I am very glad 
jon had so much sense, not to be deceived." 

"Uncle John!" Sophy said. She did not take any notice of 
ibis applause, as in other circumstances she would have done; 
everything about her twitched and trembled, her eyes seemed 
to grow largo like Amy's. She could not stand still. "Uncle 
John !" 

" What is it, Sophy ! You have something more to sa,-! " 
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The child's eyea filled with tears. So sharp they were, and 
kecD, that this liquid medium seemed inappropriate to their 
eager curiosity and brightness. She grow quite pale, her lips 
quivered a little. " Uncle John !" she said again, with an hja- 
terical heave of her bosom, " I think it is mamma." 

" Sophy !" He cried out with such a wildnesa of exclama- 
tion that she started with fright, and those hot tears dropped 
out of her eyes. Something in her throat choked her. She re- 
pented, in a stifled, broken voice, " I am sure it is mamma." 

" Sophy I you must have some reason for saying this. What 
i it ! Don't tell mo half, but everything. What makes yoa 
think—!" 

" Oh, I don't think at all, cried the child. " Why should I 
think I I saw her. I would not tell the others or say any- 
thing, because it would harm us all, wouldn't it, Uncle John ! 
but I know it is mamma." 

He seized her by the shoulder in hot anger and excitement. 
" You little — 1 Could you think of that when you saw your 
mother — if it is your mother? bnt that's impossible. And 
yoa can't be such a little — such a demon as you make yourself 
out" 

" YoQ never said that to any one else," cried Sophy, burst- 
ing into tears ; " it was Rex that told mc. lie said we should 
lose all our money if mamma came back. We can't lire with- 
out our money, can wc, Uncle John ! Other people may take 
care of us, and — all that. But if we had no money what would 
become of us t Rex told me. He said that was why mamma 
went away." 

John Trcvanion gazed at the little girl in her precocious wis- 
dom with a wonder for which he could find no words. Re», 
too, that fresh and manly boy, so admirable an example of Eng- 
lish youth ; to think of these two young creatures talking it 
over, coming to their decision 1 lie forgot even the strange 
light, if it were a light, which she had thrown upon the events 
of the previons evening, in admiration and wonder at this, 
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wLicli was raore wonderful. At length Lo said, with perhaps a 
tone of satire too fine for Sophy, "As you arc the only peraon 
who posaeases this information, Sophy, what do you propose 
to do !" 

"Do!" she said, looking at him with startled eyes; "I am 
not going to do anythiag. Uncle John. I thought I wonld 
tell yon — " 

" And put the responsibility on my shoulders ? Yes, I under- 
stand that. But you cannot forget what you have seen. If 
your mother, as you think, is in the house, what shall yon 

dor 

" Oh, Uncle John," said Sophy, palo with alarm. " I have 
not really, really seen her, if that is what you mean. She only 
just passed where I was standing. No one could punish me 
just for having seen her pass." 

" I think you are a great philosopher, my dear," he said. 

At this, Sophy looked very keenly at him, and deriving no 
Batisfaction from the expression of his face, again began to cry. 
"You are making fun of me. Uncle John," she said. "Yon 
would not laugh like that if it had been Rosalind. You always 
laugh at US children whatever we may say." 

J no wish to laugh, Sophy, I assure you. If your 
aunt or some one wakes and finds you gone from your bed, 
how shall you explain it!" 

" Oh, I shall tell her that I was— I know what I shall tell 
her," Sophy said, recovering herself ; " I am not such a silly as 
that." 

"You are not silly at all, my dear. I wish you were not 
half so clever," said John, Ue turned away with a sick heart. 
Sophy and those unconscious, terrible revelations of hers were 
more than the man could bear. The air was fresh outside, the 
day was young; he seemed to have come out of an oppressive 
atmosphere of age and sophistication, calculating prudence and 
artificial life, when he left the child behind him. Uo was so 
mnch overwhelmed by Sophy that for the moment W iyi.-aEfc. 
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fully rtialize the importance of what she had told him, and it 
VH8 not till lie had walked some distance, and roconciled him- 
self to nature in the still brightness of the morning', that bo 
awoke with a sudden sensation which thrilled through and 
through hiia to the meaning of what the little girl had said. 
Her mother — was it possible? no ghost, but a living woman. 
This was indeed a solution of the prohlem which he had never 
thought of. At first, after Madam's sudden departure from 
Highoonrt, Jolm Trevanion wont nowhere without a sort of 
varrue expectation of meeting her saddenly, in some quite in- 
appropriate place — on a railway, in a hotel. But now, after 
years had passed, lie had no longer that expectation. The 
world is so small, as it is the common vulgarity of the moment 
to say, but nevertheless the world is large enough to permit 
people who have lost each otiicr in life to drift apart, never to 
meet, to wander about almost within sight of each other, yet 
never cross each other's paths. He had not thought of that — 
he could scarcely give any faith to it now. It seemed too nat- 
ural, too probable to have happened. And yet it was not either 
natural or probable that Mrs. Trevanion, such as he had known 
her, a woman so self- re strained, so long experienced in the act 
of subduing her own impulses, should risk the health of her 
children and shatter their nerves by secret visits that looked 
like those of a supernatural being. It was impossible to him 
to think this of her. She who had not hesitated to sacrifice 
herself entirely to their interests once, would she be so forget- 
ful now ! And yet, a mother hungering for the sight of her 
children's faces, severed from them, without hope, was abe to 
be judged by ordinary rules? Was there anyexpedient which 
she might not be pardoned for taking — any effort which she 
might not make to see them once more) 

The immediate question, however, was what to do. He 
could not insist upon carrying the party away, which was hin 
first idea ; for various visitors were already on their way to join 
them, and it would be cruel to interrupt the "koor" vhich 



Bfrs. Lennox regarded with so macli hope. The anxions guardi- 
an did as so Tnany anxious guariiians hnve done before— be took 
refuge in a compromise. Before he returned to the hotel he 
had hired one of the many villas in the neighborhood, the white 
board with the inscription a louer coming to hira lite a sud- 
den inspiration. Whether the appearance which had disturbed 
them was of this world or of another, the change must bo ben- 
eficial. 

The house stood upon a wooded height, which descended 
with its fringe of trees to the very edge of the water, and com- 
manded the whole beautiful landscape, the expanse of the lake 
answering to every change of the sky, the homely towers of 
Hautecombe opposite, the mountains on either side, reflected in 
the profound hlue mirror underneath. Within this enclosure 
no one couid make a myaterions entry ; no one, at least, clothed 
in ordinary flesh and blood. To his bewildered isind it was 
the most grateful relief to escape thus from the dilemma before 
him ; and in any case he mast gain time for czaminatioii and 
thought. 

CHAPTER LI. 

Mrs. Leknox was struck dumb with amazement when she 
heard what her brother's morning's occupation had been. 
" Taken a house !" she eried, with a scream which summoned 
the whole party round her. But presently she consoled heraelt, 
and found it the best step which possibly could have been 
taken. It was a pretty place; and she could there complete 
her " koor " without let or hinderance. The other members of 
the party adapted themselves to it with the ease of youth ; but 
there were many protests on the part of the people in the hotel ; 
and to young Evcrard the news at first seemed fatal. He could 
not understand how it was that he mot none of the party dur- 
ing the aftfimoon. In ordinary circumstances he crossed their 
path two or three times at least, and by a little strategy could 
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malcc sure of being in Rosalind's company for a considerable 
part of every day, having, indeed, come to consider himself, 
and being gencralty considered, as one of Mrs. Lennox's habit- 
ual train. He thonght at first that tiicy had gone away alto- 
gether, and his despair was boundless. But very soon the shock 
nas softened, and better things began to appear possible. Next 
day ho met Mrs, Lennox going to her bath, and not only did 
she stop to explain everything to him, and tell him all about 
the new house, which was so much nicer than the hotel, but, 
led away by her own flood of utterance, and without thinking 
what John would say, sho invited him at once to dinner. 

"Dinner is rather a weak point," she said, "but there is 
something to cat always, if you don't mind taking your 
chance." 

" I would not mind, howct'cr little there might he," he said, 
beaming. " I thonght you had gone away, and I was in do- 

" Oh, no," Mrs. Lennox said. But then sho began to think 
what John would say. 

John did not say very much when, in the early dusk, Evcrard, 
in all the glories of evening dress, made his appearance in the 
drawing-room at Bonport, which was furnished with very little 
except the view. Bnt then the view was enough to cover many 
deficiencies. The room was rounded, almost the half of the 
wall being window, which was filled at all times, when there 
was light enough to sec it, with one of those prospects of land 
and water which never lose their interest, and which take as 
manv variations, as the sun rises and sets upon them, and the 
clouds and shadows flit over them, and the light pours ont of 
the skies, as does an expressive human face. The formation of 
the room aided the effect by making this wonderful scene the 
necessary background of everything that occurred within ; in 
that soft twilight the figures were as shadows against the brighl- 
which still lingered upon the lake. John Trevanion stood 
against it, black in his height and massive ontline, taking the 
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privilege of liis manliood and darkening for tlic others the 
remnant of dayliglit that remained. Mrs. Lennox's cLair Lad 
been placed in a corner, as she liked it to be, oat of what she 
called the draaght, and all that appeared of her wns one aide 
of a soft heap, a small monntain, of drapery ; while on the other 
hand, Rosalind, slim and straight, a soft whiteness, appeared 
against the trellis of the veranda. The pictarc was all in shnd- 
ows, uncertain, visionary, sare for the outline of John Tre- 
vanion, which was very solid and uncompromising, and pro- 
duced a great effect amid the gentle vagueness of all around. 
The yonng man faltered on the threshold at sight of him, feel- 
ing none of the happy, sympathetic security which he had felt 
in the company of the ladies and the children. Young Bvcrard 
was in reality too ignorant of society and its ways to have 
thought of the inevitable interviews with guardians and in- 
vestigations into antecedents which would necessarily attend 
any possible engagement with n girl in Rosalind's position. 
But there came a cold shiver over him when he saw the man's 
figure opposite to him as he entered, and a prevision of an ex- 
amination very different from anything he had calcnlated 
npon came into his mind. For a moment the impulse of flight 
seized him ; but that was impossible, and however terrible the 

. ordeal might be it was evident that he must face it. It was 
well for him, however, that it was so dark that the changes of 
fcis color and hesitation of liia manner were not so visible as 

I they would otherwise have been. Mrs. Lennox was of opinion 
that he waa shy — perhaps even more shy than usual from the 
fact that John was not so friendly as, in view of what Mr. 
Ererard had done for the children, he ought to have been. 
And she did her best accordingly to encourage the visitoi'. The 
little interval before dinner, in the twilight, when they could 
not see each other, was natnrally awkward, and, except hy her- 
self, little was said ; but she had a generally well-justified faith 
in the effect of dinner as a softening and mollifying influence. 

[ When, however, the party were seated ift ^Vift Aiwivfts^o'swv 
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^H round the sLadcd lamp, wbJch threw a brilliant light on tho 

^H tahlc, and left the faces round it in a sort of pint shadow, 

^H inRttcra were, little better than before. The iindesircd guest, 

^H who liad not self-confidence enough to appear at his case, at- 

^H tempted, after a while, to entertain Mrs. Lennox with scraps of 

^B gossip from the hotel, though alwaj's in a deprecating tone and 

^B with an apologetic humility ; but this conversation wont on 

^H strangely in the midst of an atmosphere hushed by many agita- 

^H tions, where the others were kept silent by thoughts and anii- 

^H ctiea too great for words. John Trevanion, who eonld scarcely 

^H contain himself or restrain his inclination to take this young 

^H intruder by the throat and compel him to explain who lie was, 

^H and what lie did here, and Rosalind, nho Lad looked with in- 

^H credalous apathy at the telegram her uncle had received from 

^H Mrs. Trevanion's lawyers, informing him that nothing had hap- 

^f pcnad to her, so far as they were aware, sat mnte, both of them, 

listening to the mild chatter without taking any part la it. 

Mrs. Lennox wagged, if not her beard, at least the loces of ber 

cap, as she discussed the company at the table iTh&te. " And 

these people were Russians, after all S" she said. " Why, I 

thought them English, and you lemeniber Rosalind and you, 

Mr. Evorard, declared they must bo German; and all the time 

they were Russians. How very odd I And it was the little 

man who was the lady's husband I Well, I never should have 

guessed that. Yes, I knew our going away would make a 

great gap — so many of us, you know. But we have got some 

friends coming. Do yon mean to take rooms at tho Venat for 

Mr, Rivers, John } And then there is Roland Ilamerton — " 

"Is Roland Hamerton coming here!" 

"With Rex, I think. Oh, yes, he is sure to come — he is 
great friends with Rex. I am so glad the boy should have 
xuch a steady, nice friend. But we cannot take him in at Bon- 
port, and of course he never would expect such a thing. Per- 
haps you will mention at tho bureau, Mr. Evernrd, that some 
frifiiids of mine will bo wanting rooms." 
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" I liad no idea," said John, with a tone of annoyance, " that 
HO large a party was expected," 

"Rex!" said Mrs. Lennox, with simple audacity. "Well, I 
Lope you don't think I could refuse our own boy when ho 
wanted to come." 

"He ought to have been at school," the guardian grunibled 
under his breath. 

" John ! when you agreed yourself he was doing iio good at 
school ; and the masters said so, and everybody. And ho ia 
too young to go to Oxford ; and whatever you may tliink, 
John, I ara very glad to know that a nice, good, steady young 
man like Koland Hamerton baa taken such a fancy to Rex. 
Oh, yes, lie has taken a great fancy to him — he is staying with 
him now. It shows that though the poor boy may be a little 
wilful, he is thoroughly nice in his heart, Tlioiigh even with- 
out that," said Mrs. Lennox, ready to weep, " I should always 
be gind to see Roland Hamerton, shouldn't you, Rosalind? 
tic is alvraya good and kind, and we have known him, and Ros- 
alind has known him, all his life." 

Rosalind made no reply to this appeal. SLe was in no mood 
to say anything, to take any pact in common conversation. 
Iler time of peace and repose was over. If there had been 
nothing else, the sudden information only now eonvcyed to her 
of the coming of Rivers and of Ilamerton, with what motive 
she knew too weli, would have been enough to stop her month. 
She heard this with a thrill of excitement, of exasperation, and 
at the same time of alarm, which is far from the state of mind 
supposed by the visionary philosopher to whom it seems meet 
that a good girl should have seven suitors. Above all, the 
name of Rivers filled her with alarm. He was a man who was 
a stranger, who would insist upon an answer, and probably 
think himself ill-ased if that answer was not favorable. With 
so many subjects of thought already weighing upon her, to have 
this added made her brain swim. And when she looked up 
and canght, from the other side of the table,*. ■«\^^';^ ■^la 
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from those eyes wliicli had so long haunted her imagination, 
Rosalind'3 dismay was cojnplete. She siirank into herself with 
a tronhled consciouanesa that ali the probleniB of Ufe were 
crowding upon her, and at a moment when she bad little heart 
to conaider any personal question at all, much less such a one 
as this. 

The party round the dinner-table waa thus a very agitated 
one, aiiJ by degrees less and less was said. The movements 
of the servants — Mrs. Lennox's agile courier and John Tre- 
vanion's solemn English attendant, whose face was like wood 
— became very audible, the chief action of the scene. To Ev- 
crard the silence, broken only by these sounds and by Mrs. Len- 
nox's voice coming in at inteiTals, was as the silence of fate. 
He made exertions which were really stupendous to find some- 
thing to say, to seize the occasion and somehow divert the 
catastrophe which, thotigh he did not know what it woold be, 
he felt to ho hanging over his head ; hot his throat was dry 
and bis lips parched, notwithstanding the wine which be swal- 
lowed in his agitation, and not a word would come. When 
tlie ladies rose to leave the table, he felt that the catastrophe 
was very near. Ho was paralyzed by their sudden movement, 
which he had not calculated upon, and had not even presence 
of mind to open the door for them as he ought to have done, 
but stood gazing with his mouth open and bis napkin in hU 
hand, to find himself alone and face to face with John Trevanion. 
He had not thought of this terrible ordeal. In the hotel life 
to which he had of late been accustomed, the awfol interral 
after dinner is necessarily omitted, and Evcrard bad not been 
brought up in a society which sits over its wine. When he 
saw John Trevanion bearing down upon him with his gloss of 
wine in his hand, to take Mrs. Lennox's place, he felt that ho 
did not know to what trial this might be preliminary, and 
turned towards his host with a sense of danger and terror 
which nothing in the circumstances seemed to justify, restmia- 
JE^ with an effort the gasp in his throat John began, iniio- 
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Cently cnongh, by some remark about tbe wine. It was very 
tolerable wine, better than miglit have been expected in a coun- 
try overrun by visitors. "But I suppose the strangers will bo 
going very soon, as I hear the sensou is nearly over. Have you 
been long here)" 

" A month — six weeks I mean — since early in August." 

"And did you come for the 'cure'! Yon must have taken 
a double allowance." 

, " It was not exactly for the cure ; at least I Lave stayed on 
for — for other reasons." 

Furdon me if I seem inquisitive," said John Trcvanion. 
was you, was it not, whom I met in the village at High- 
eourt two years ago V 

" Yes, it was I." 

"That was a very unlikely place to meet; more unlikely 
Uian Aix. I must ask your pardon again, Mr. Evcrard; yon 
will allow that when I find jon here, almost a member of my 
ister'a family, I have a right to inquire. Do you know that 
lere were very unpleasant visitors at Ilighcourt in seurch of 
you after you wore gone!" 

The young man looked at him with eyes expanding and di- 
lating — where had ho seen sneh eyes! — a deep crimson flush, 
and a look of such terror and anguish that John Trevanion's 
good heart was touched. He had anticipated a possible bra- 
vado of denial, which would have given him no difSculty, but 
this was much less easy to deal with. 

"Mr. Trevanion," Everard said, with lips so parched that be 
had to moisten theni before he could speak, " that was a mis- 
take, it was indeed ! That was all arranged ; you would not 
put me to shame for a thing so long past, and that was entire- 
ly a mistake ! It was put right in every way, every farthing 
was paid. A great change happened to me at that time of my 
life. I had been kept out of what I had a right to, and badly 
treated. But after that a change occurred. I can assure you, 
and the people themselves would tell you, I can give yo* 
their address," 
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^V " I Bhoald not bave apoTcen to you on the subject if I bad 

^H not been disposed tp accept any explanation you could uaakc," 
^M said John Trevanion ; whicli was but partially true so far as 
^H his intention went, although it was impossible to doubt an ox- 
^M planation which was so evidently sincere. After this there 
^r ensued a silence, during which Evcrard, the cscitement in Lis 
mind growing higher and higher, turned over every subject on 
which he thought it possible that ho could be questioned fur- 
ther. He thought, as he sat there drawn together on his defence, 
eagerly yet stealthily examining tho countenance of this inqnia- 
itor, that ho had thought of everytbing and could not be taken 
by surprise. Nevertbclesa his heart gave a great bound of as- 
tonishment when John Trevanion spoke again. The question 
he put was perhaps the only one for which the Tictim was un- 
prepared. " Would you mind telling rao," be said, wilh great 
gravity and deliberation, " what connection there was between 
joa and my brother, the late Mr. Trevanion of Eighcourt!" 



CHAPTER LH. 
Thb moon was shining in full glory upon the lake, so brill- 
iant and broad that the great glittering expanse of water re- 
tained something like a tinge of its natural blue in the wonder- 
ful splendor of the light. It was not a night on which to keep 
in-doors. Mrs. Lennox, in the drawing-room, after she had left 
lier prolige to the tender mercies of John, liad been a little 
hysterical, or, at least, as she allowed, very much " upset." " I 
don't know what has come over John," she said ; " I think his 
heart is turned to stone. Oh, Rosalind, how could you keep 
so still ? You that have such a feeling for the children, and 
saw the way that poor young fellow was being bullied. It is 
a thing I will not put up with in my bouse — if it can be said 
that this is my honse. Yes, bnllied. John has never said a 
word to liimi And I am sure he is going to make himself 
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pfeagrceable now, and when there is nobody to protect him— 
^'bnd bo 19 so good and qaiet and takes it all ao well," said Mrs. 
Iliennox, witb a great confusion of persona, " for our sakes." 

Bosalind did her best to sootbo and calm ber annt's cxcitc- 
I 'ttent, and at last succeeded in persuading ber tbat sbe was very 
I tited, and bad mucli better go to bed, " Ob, yes, I am rery 
I (tired. Wbat witb my batb, and tbe trouble of removing down 
libere, and baving to tbink of tbe dinners, and all tbis trouble 
fjAtoni Jobnny and Amy, and your nncle tbat sbowa so littlo 
I 'feeling— of course, I am very tired. Most people would bave 
1 been in bed an hour ago. If you tbink you can remember my 
t nessagc to poor Mr. Everard: to tell bim never to mind Jobn ; 
I that it is just bis way and nobody takes any notice of it ; and 
I Bay good-nigbt to bim for me. But you know you bavo a very 
I bad memory, Rosalind, and yon will never tell bira tbe half of 
I'-tiiat." 

" It I ace him, Aunt Sopby ; but he may not come in berc 
It all." 
" Oh, you may trnst him to come in," Aunt Sopby said ; and 
I renewed charge not to fotgct, she finally rang for her 
[teaid, and went away, witb all ber little properties, to bed. 
salind did not await tbo interview which Mrs. Lennox was 
BO certain of. She stole out of tbe window, which stood wide 
open like a door, into the moonlight. Everything was so atiU 
tbat tbo movements of tbe leaves, as they rustled faintly, took 
importance in tbe great quiet; and tbe dip of an oar into tbe 

I Water, which took place at slow intervals', somewhere about tbo 
Ijaiddle of tbe lake, where some romantic visitors were out in 
lute mooalight, was almost a violent interruption, Rosalind 
stepped out into tbe soft nigbt witb a sense of escape, not 
llfcinking innch perhaps of tbe messages witb which she bad 
ttteen charged. The air was full of that faint but all-pervading 
■fragrance made up of odors, imperceptible in themselves, which 
belong to tbe nigbt, and tbe moon made everything sacred, 
spreading a white beatitude even over the dwi-wA ■^■»!6S> "a^."^^ 
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hills. The girl, in her great trouble and anxiety, felt soothed 
and stilled, without any reason, by those ineffable ministrations 
of nature which are above all rule. She avoided the gravel, 
which rang and jarred under her feet, and wandered across the 
dry grass, which was burned brown with the heat, not like the 
verdant English turf, towards the edge of the slope^ She had 
enough to think of, but, for the moment, in the hush of the 
night, did not think at all, but gave herself over to the tranquil- 
lizing calm. Her cares went from her for the time; the 
light and the night together went to her heart Sometimes 
this quiet will come unsought to those who are deeply weight- 
ed with pain and anxiety ; and Rosalind was very young ; and 
when all nature says it so unanimously, how is a young creat- 
ure to contradict, and say that all will not be well ? Even the 
old and weary will be deceived, and take that on the word of 
the kind skies and hushed, believing earth. She strayed about 
among the great laurels and daphnes, under the shadow of the 
trees, with her spirit calmed and relieved from the pressure of 
troublous events and thoughts. She had forgotten, in that 
momentary exaltation, that any interruption was possible, and 
stood, clearly visible in the moonlight, looking out upon the 
lake, when she heard the sound behind her of an uncertain step 
coming out upon the veranda, then, crossing the gravel path, 
coming towards her. She had not any thought of concealing 
herself, nor had she time to do so, when Everard came up to 
her, breathless with haste, and what seemed to be excitement 
He said quickly, " You were not in the drawing-room, and the 
window was open. I thought you would not mind if I came 
after you." Rosalind looked up at him somewhat coldly, for 
she had forgotten he was there. 

" I thought you had gone," she said, turning half towards 
him, as if — which was true — she did not mean to be disturbed. 
His presence had a jarnng effect, and broke the enchantment 
of the scene. He was always instantly sensitive to any rebuff. 

^^I thought," he repeated apologetically, 'Hhat you would 



not mind. You have always made mc feci so much— ao much 
at home." 

Tliese ili-chosen words rouHcd Rosalind's pride. " My aunt," 
she said, " has always been very glad to see you, Mr. Everard, 
and grateful to you for what you have done for us." 

" Is that hH i" he said hastily ; " am I always to havo those 
children thrown in my teeth? I thought now, by tiiis time, 
tliat yon might have cared for mc a little for myself ; I thought 
■we had taken to each other," he added, with a mixture of irri- 
tation and pathos, with the straightforward sentiment of a child ; 
" for you know very well," he cried, after a pause, " that it is 
not for nothing I am always coming ; that it ia not for the 
children, nor for your aunt, nor for anything but you. You 
know that I think of nothing but you." 

The yonng man's voice was hurried and tremulons with real 
feeling, and the scene was one, above all others, in harmony 
with a love tale; and Rosalind's heart had been touched by 
many a soft illusion in respect to the speaker, and had made 
him, before she knew him, the subject of many a dream ; bat 
at this supreme moment a strange cScct took place in her. 
With ft pang, acute as if it liad been cut off by a blow, the mist 
of illusion was suddenly scverod, and floated away from her, 
leaving her eyes cold and clear. A sensation of shame that 
alie should ever havo been deceived, that she could have de- 
ceived him, ran hot through all her being. " I think," she said 
quickly, " Mr, Everard, that you are speaking very wildly. I 
know nothing at all of why you come, of what yon are think- 
ing." Her tone was indignant, almost haughty, in spite of hei^ 
self. 

" Ah !" he cried, " I know what you think ; you think that I 
am not as good as you arc, that I'm not a gentleman, Rosa- 
lind, if you knew who I was you would not think that. I 
could tell you about somebody that you are very, very fond of ; 

! and make it easy for yon to see her and be with her as 
iBDch as ever you pleased, if you would listen to tivo,, W. 'jq^ 
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only knew, there are many, many things I conld do for yon. I 
could clear up a great deal if I chose. I could tell you much 
you want to know if I chose. I have been fighting off John 
Trevanion, but I would not fight oflE you. If you will only 
promise me a reward for it ; if you will let your heart speak ; 
if you will give me what I am longing for, Rosalind !" 

He poured forth all this with such impassioned haste, stam- 
mering with excitement and eagerness, that she could but par- 
tially understand the sense, and not at all the extraordinary 
meaning and intention with which he spoke. She stood with 
her face turned to him, angry, bewildered, feeling that the at- 
tempt to catch the thread of something concealed and all-im- 
portant in what he said was more than her faculties were equal 
to ; and on the surface of her mind was the indignation and 
almost shame which such an appeal, unjustified by any act of 
hers, awakens in a sensitive girl. The sound of her own name 
from his lips seemed to strike her as if he had thrown a stone 
at her. " Mr. Everard," she cried, scarcely knowing what words 
she used, ^' you have no right to call me Rosalind. What is it 
you mean ?" 

" Ah !" he cried, with a laugh, " you ask me that I you want 
to have what I can give, but give me nothing in return." 

" I think," said Rosalind, quickly, " that you forget yourself, 
Mr. Everard. A gentleman, if he has anything to tell, does 
not make bargains. What is it, about some one, whom you 
say I love — " She began to tremble very much, and put her 
hands together in an involuntary prayer I '^ Oh, if it should 
be — Mr. Everard ! I will thank you all my life if you will tell 
me—" 

'^ Promise me you will listen to me, Rosalind ; promise me ! 
I don't want your thanks; I want your — ^love. I have been 
after you for a long, long time ; oh, before anything happened. 
Promise me — " 

He put out his hands to clasp hers, but this was more than 
bbe could bear. She recoiled from him, with an unconscious 
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rTeveltition of her distaste, almost hon'or, of these advances, 

I which Etunghis self-esteem. "You won'tl" he cried, hoarsely ; 
! everything and get uothingJ Tboa I won't 

Jieithei', and that is eaough for to-night — " 

He had got on the gravel again, in his sudden, angry step 

"backward, and turned on hia heel, crushing the pebbles with a 
sound that seemed to jar through all the atmosphere. After 
he had gone a few steps he paused, as if expecting to be called 
back. But Rosalind's heart nas all aflame. She said to her- 
self, indignantly, that to believe such a man had anything to 
tel! her was folly, was a shame to think of, was impossible. To 
ehaSer and bargain with him, to promise him anything— her 
love, oh Heaven I how dared be ask it ? — was intolerable. She 
turned away with hot, feminine impulse, and a step in which 
there was no pause or wavering ; increasing the distance be- 
tween them at a very difierent rat« from that achieved by his 
lingering steps. It seemed that he enpected to be recalled after 
she had disappeared altogether and hidden herself, panting, 
among the shadows ; for she could still hear his step pause 
with that jar and harsh noise upon the gravel for what seemed 
to her, in her excitement, an hour of suspense. And Rosalind's 
heart jarred, as did all the echoes. Harsh vibrations of pain 
went through and through it. The rending away of her own 
self-illusion in respect to him, which was not unminglod with a 
sense of guilt — for that illusion had been half voluntary, a fic- 
tion of her own creating, a refuge of the imagination from 
other thoughts — and at the same time a painful sense of his 
failure, and proof of the floating doubt and fear which had al- 
ways been in her mind on his account, wounded and hurt her 
with almost a physical reality of pain. And what was this 
suggestion, cast into the midst of this whirlpool of agitated 
and troubled thought? — "I could tell you; I could make it 
easy for you to see; I could clear up — " What! oh what, in 
" e name of Heaven ! could he mean ! 
► She did not know how long she remained pondcvin-a, <bjtrii 
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qaestions, making a circaitoas roand throagh the grounds, under 
the shadows, until she got back again, gliding noiselessly to the 
veranda, from which she could dart into the house at any return 
of her unwelcome suitor. But she still stood there after all had 
relapsed into the perfect silence of night in such a place. The 
tourists in the boat had rowed to the beach and disembarked, 
and disappeared on their way home. The evening breeze drop- 
ped altogether and ceased to move the trees, while she still stood 
against the trellis-work scarcely visible in the gloom, wondering, 
trying to think, trying to satisfy the questions that arose in her 
mind, with a vague sense that if she but knew what young £v- 
erard meant, there might be in it some guide, some clue to the 
mystery which weighed upon her soul. But this was not all 
that Rosalind was to encounter. While she stood thus gazing 
out from her with eyes that noted nothing, yet could not but 
see, she was startled by something, a little wandering shadow, 
not much more substantial than her dreams, which flitted across 
the scene before her. Her heart leaped up with a pang of ter- 
ror. What was it? When the idea of the supernatural has 
once gained admission into the mind the mental perceptions 
are often disabled in after -emergencies. Her strength aban- 
doned her. She covered her eyes with her hands, with a rush 
of the blood to her head, a failing of all her powers. Some- 
thing white as the moonlight flitting across the moonlight, a 
movement, a break in the stillness of nature. When she looked 
up again there was nothing to be seen. Was there nothing to 
be seen ? With a sick flutter of her heart, searching the shad- 
ows round with keen eyes, she had just made sure that there 
was nothing on the terrace, when a whiteness among the shrubs 
drew her eyes farther down. Her nerves, which had played 
her false for a moment, grew steady again, though her heart 
beat wildly. There came a faint sound like a footstep, which 
reassured her a little. In such circumstances sound is salvation. 
She herself was a sight to have startled any beholder, as timidly, 
breathlessly, under the impulse of a visionary terror, she came 
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out, herself all white, Into thn whiteness of the night. She 
called " Is there any one there !" in a very trcmnloQs voice. 
No answer came to her question ; hut she could now sec clearly 
the other moving speck of whiteness, gliding on under the dark 
trees, emerging from the shadows, on to a littlo point of vision 
from which the foliage had been cleared a little farther down. 
It stood there for a moment, whiteneaa on whiteness, the very 
embodiment of a dream. A sudden idea dashed into Rosalind's 
mind, relieving her brain, and, without pausing a moment, she 
hurried down the path, relieved from one fear only to be seized 
by another. She reached the little ghost as it turned from that 
platform to continue tho descent. The whiteness of the light 
had stolen the color out of the child's hair. She was like a lit^ 
tie statue in alabaster, her bare feet, her long, half-curled looks, 
the folds of her nightdress, all softened and rouadcd in tho 
light " Amy I" cried Rosalind — but Amy did not notice her 
sister. Her face had tho solemn look of sleep, but her eyes 
were open. She went on unconscious, going forward to some 
visionary end of her own from which no outward influence 
could divert her. Rosalind's terror was scarcely less great than 
when she thought it an apparition. She followed, with her 
heart aud her head both throbbing, the nnconscious littlo wan- 
derer. Amy went down through the trees and shrubs to the 
very edge of the lake, so close that Rosalind behind hovered 
over her, ready at the next step to seize upon her, her senses 
coming back, but her mind still confused, in her perplexity not 
knowing what to do. Then there was for a moment a breath- 
less pause. Amy turned her head from side to side, as if look- 
ing for Borne one ; Rosalind seated herself on a stone to wait 
what should ensue. It was a wonderful scene. The dark trees 
waved overhead, but the moon, coming down in a flood of sil- 
ver, lit up all tho beach below. It might have been an allegory 
of a mortal astray, with a guardian angel standing close, watch- 
ing, yet with no power to save. The water moving softly with 
a ripple, the soft yet chill air of night rtt5t,lTOf,TO-^Ji^'i 
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loaves, were the only tilings that broke the stillaess. The two 
Luman fi<Tures in the midst seemed almost nithout breath. 

Rosalind did not know what to do. In the calm of peaceful 
life auch incidents are rare. She did not know whether she laigbt 
not injure the child by awaking her. But while she waited, 
md trcmbUng, Nature solved the question for her. The 
tittle wayelets lapping the stones came up with a little mah and 
sparkle in the light an inch or two farther than before, and 
bathed Amy's bare feet. The cold touch broke the spell in a 
inonient. The child started and sprang np with a sudden cry. 
"What might have happened to her had she woke to find herself 
alone on the beach in the moonlight, Rosalind trcioblcd to 
think, ller cry rang along all the silent shore, a cry of dis- 
tracted and bewildering terror : " Oh, mamma ! mamma ! wheio 
are you )" then Amy, taming suddenly round, fiew, wild with 
fear, fortunately into her sister's arms. 

"Rosalindl is itRosalind? And where is mamma) oh, Inka 
mo to mamma. She said she would be here." It was all Bosa- 
lind could do to subdue and control the child, who nearly suf- 
focated her, clinging to her throat, urging her on : "I want 
mamma — take me to mammal" she cried, resisting her sister's 
attempts to lead her up the slope towards the bouse. Rosa- 
lind's strength was not equal to the stru^le. After a while her 
own longing burst forth, " Oh, if I knew where I could find 
her I" she said, clasping the struggling child in her ni'ms. Amy 
was subdued by Rosalind's tears. The little passion wore itself 
oat. She looked round her, shuddering in the whiteness of the 
moonlight. "RosaUndl are we all dead, like mamma)" Amy 

The penetrating sound of the child's cry reached the house 
and far beyond it, disturbing uneasy sleepers all along the edge 
of the lake. It reached John Trevanion, who was seated by 
himself, chewing the end of fancy, bitter rather than sweet, and 
believing himself the only person astir iu the house. There is 
a child's cry which touches the hardest heart ; and 



hia heart was not hard. It did not occur to him that it could 
proceed from any of the children of the house, but it ivas too 
full of misery aud pain to be ucgleoted. He ivcDt out, hastily 
opening the great window, and was, in his terror, almost para- 
lyzed by the sight of the two white fignrea among the trees, 
one teaniug upon the other. It was only after a momentary 
hesitation that ho hurried towards them, arriving just in time, 
when Rosalind's strength was about giving way, and carried 
Amy into the house. The entire household, disturbed, came 
from all corners with lights and outcries. But Amy, when she 
had been warmed and comforted, and laid in Rosalind's bod, 
and recovered from her sobbing, had no explanations to give. 
She had dreamed she was going to mamma, that mamma was 
waiting for her down on the side of the lake. " Oh, I want 
mamma, I want mamma !" the child cried, and would not be 
spmforted. 
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Ahthur Rivers had come home on the top of the wave of 
prosperity ; his little war was over, and if it were not he who 
had gained the day, ho yet had » large share of its honors. It 
was he who had made it known to all the eager critics in Eng- 
land, and given them the opportunity to let loose their opinion. 
He had kept the supply of news piping hot, one supply ready 
to be served as soon as the other was despatched, to the great 
satisfaction of the public and of his " proprietors." His well- 
known energy, daring, and alertness, the qualities for whicli ho 
had been sent out, had never been so largely manifested before, 
lie had thrown himself into the brief but hot campaign with 
the ni'dor of a soldier. But there was more in it than this. It 
was with the ardor of a lover that he had labored — a lover with 
a great deal to make up to bring bim to the level of her be 
loved. And his zeal had been rewarded. He was coming 
Lome, to an important post, with an establUlwA \i\aRa raA-fgc^x- 
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tion in the world, leaving !iis life of adventure and wandering 
behind him. They had their charms, and in their time he had 
enjoyed them ; but whnt he wanted now was something that it 
would be possible to ask Rosalind to share. Had he been the 
commander, as he had only been the historian of the expedition ; 
had he broaght haek a baronetcy and a name famous in t!ie 
annab of the time, his task would have been easier. As it was, 
his reputation — though to its owner veiy agreeable — was of a 
kind which many persons scoff at. The soldiers, for whom he 
had done more than anybody else could do, recommending thera 
to their country as even their blood and wounds would never 
have recommended them without bis help, did not make any 
return for his good offices, and held hira eheap; but, on the 
other hand, it had procured him his appointment, and made it 
possible for him to put his question to Rosalind into a prac- 
tical shape and repeat it to her uncle. He came home with hie 
mind full of this and of excitement and eagerness. Ue had no 
time to lose, lie was too old for Rosalind as well as not good 
enough for her, not rich cnoagh, not great enough. Sir Arthur 
Rivers, K,C,B., the conqnoring hero — that would have been 
the right thing. But since be was not that, the only thing be 
could do was to make the most of what he was. He could give 
her a pretty house in London, where she would sec the best of 
company ; not the gentle dulness of the country, but all the wits, 
all that was brilliant in society, and have the cream of tlioso 
amusements and diversions which make life worth living id 
town. That is always something to offer, if yon have neither 
palaces nor castles, nor a great name, nor a big fortune. Some 
women would think it better than all these ; and he knew that 
it would be full of pleasures and pleasantness, not ditll — a life 
of variety and brightness and ease. "Was it not very possible 
that these things would tempt her, as they have tempted women 
more lofty in position than Rosalind! And ho did not think 
her relations would oppose it if she so chose. His family wni 
rer}^ obscare ; but that bus ceased to be of the importanco it 



once was. He did not believe tLat Jobn Trcvanion would 
hesitate on accoant of his family. If only Rosalind should be 
pleased 1 It was, perhaps, beeaase he was no longer quite young 
that he thought of what bo had to offer ; going over it a thou- 
and t m and ondering if this and that might not have a 
ch m to he g od, perhaps better, than the different things 
that otl p pie 1 d to offer. lie was a man who was sup- 
posed to know human nature and to have studied it much, and 
had he be n w t Q a book be would no doubt have scoffed at 
the d a of a joun girl considering the attractions of difEerent 
ways of living and comparing what be had to give with what 
other people possessed. But there was a certain humility in 
the way in which hia mind approached the subject in his own 
case, not thinking of his own personal merits. He could give 
her a bright and full and entertaining life. She would never 
be dull with him. That was better even than rank, he said to 
himself. 

Rivers arrived a few days after the Trevanion party had 
gone to Bonport. lie was profoundly pleased and gratified 
to find John Trevanion waiting at the station, and to receive 
his cordial greeting. " My sister will expect to see you very 
soon," he said. " They think it is you who are the hero of the 
war; and, indeed, so you have been, almost as ranch as Sir 
Ruby, and with fewer jealousies ; and the new post, I hear, is 
a capital one. I should say you were a lucky fellow, if you 
had not worked so well for it ali." 

" Yes, I bear it is a pleasant post ; and to be able to stay at 
home, and not be sent off to the end of the earth at a moment's 
notice — " 

"How will you bear it? that is the question," said John 
Trevanion, " I should not wonder if in a year you were bored 
to death." 

Eivers shook his head, with a laugh. " And I hope al! are 

I? said; " Mrs. Lennox and Miss Trevanion." 

f Ho did not venture as yet to put the question mocc ^"is^KiVi- 
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" We are all well enough," said John, " though there are al- 
ways vexations. Oh I nothing of importance, I hope ; only 
some bother about the children and Rosalind. That's why I 
removed them ; but Rex is coming, and another young fellow, 
Hamerton — perhaps you recollect him at Clifton. I hope they 
will cheer us up a little. There is their train coming in. Let 
us see you soon. Good-night !" 

Another young fellow, Hamerton ! Then it was not to meet 
him. Rivers, that Trevanion was waiting. There was no special 
expectation of him. It was Rex, the schoolboy, and young 
Hamerton who was to cheer them up — Rex, a sulky young cub, 
and Hamerton, a thick-headed rustic. John went ofE quite un- 
conscious of the arrow he had planted in his friend's heart, and 
Rivers turned away, with a blank countenance, to his hotel, feel- 
ing that he had fallen down — down from the skies into a bot- 
tomless abyss. All this while, during so many days of travel, 
he had been coming towards her; now he seemed to be thrown 
back from her — back into uncertainty and the unknown. He 
lingered a little as the train from Paris came in, and heard 
John Trevanion's cheerful " Oh, here you are !" and the sound 
of the other voices. It made his heart burn to think of young 
Hamerton — the young clodhopper! — going to her presence, 
while ho went gloomily to the hotel. His appearance late for 
dinner presented a new and welcome enigma to the company 
who dined at the table (Thdte. Who was he? Some one fresh 
from India, no doubt, with that bronzed countenance and hair 
which had no right to be gray. There was something distin- 
guished about his appearance which everybody remarked, and 
a little flutter of curiosity to know who he was awoke, especially 
among the English people, who, but that he seemed so entirely 
alone, would have taken him for Sir Ruby himself. Rivers 
took a little comfort from the sense of his own importance and 
of the sensation made by his appearance. But to arrive here 
with his mind full of Rosalind, and to find himself sitting alone 
at a foreign table (Thdle, with half the places empty and not a 



creature he knew, chilled him ridicaloii^ly — he who met people 
he inew in every out-of-tho-waj corner in the earth. And all 
the time Haraerton at her side — Uamertoti, a joung nobody ! 
There was no doubt tliat it waa very hard to hear. As soon as 
dinner was over he went out to smoke hia cigar and go over 
again, more ruefully than ever, hia prospects of success. It 
was a brilliant moonlight night, the trees in the hotel garden 
standing, with their shadows at their feet, in a blackness ns of 
midnight, while between, every vacant space waa full of the in- 
tense white radiance. He wandered out and in among them, 
gloomily thinking how different the night wonld have been 
had he been looking down upon the silver lake by the side of 
Rosalind, No doubt that was what she was doing. Would 
there be any recollection of him aiuong her thoughts, or of the 
question he had asked her in the conservatory at the Elms) 
Would she think he was coming for his answer, and what in 
all this long interval had she been making up bcr mind to 
reply 1 

He was so absorbed in these thoughts that he took no note 
of the few people about. These were very few, for though the 
night was as warm as it waa bright, it was yet late in the sea- 
son, and the rheumatic people thought there was a chill in the 
air. By degrees even the few figures that had been visible at 
first dwindled away, and Rivera at last awoke to the conacions- 
nesa that there was but one left, a lady in black, very slight, 
very light of foot, for whose coming he was scarcely ever pre- 
pared when she appeared, and who shrank into the shadow as 
he came up, as if to avoid hia eye. Something attracted him 
in this mysterious figure, he could not tell what, a snbtile sense 
of some link of connection between her and himself; some in- 
ternal and unspoken suggestion which quickened hia eyes and 
interest, but which was too indefinite to be put into words. 
Who eould she be! Where had he seen her! be asked, catch- 
ing a very brief, momentary glimpse of her face ; but he was a 
man who knew everybody, and it waa little WMiiciM'^ft^;; 
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of some of his acquaintances should slip out of his recollection. 
It afforded him a sort of occupation to watch for her, to calcu- 
late when in the round of the garden which she seemed to be 
making she would come to that bare bit of road, disclosed by 
the opening in the trees, where the moonlight revealed in a 
white blaze everything that passed. He was for the moment 
absorbed in this pursuit — for it was in reality a pursuit, a sort 
of hunt through his own mind for some thread of association 
connected with a wandering figure like this — when some one 
else, a new-comer, came hastily into the garden, and established 
himself at a table close by. There was no mistaking this 
stranger — a robust young Englishman still in his travelling 
dress, whom Rivers recognized with mingled satisfaction and 
hostility. He was not then spending the evening with Rosa- 
lind, this young fellow who was not worthy to be admitted to 
her presence. That was a satisfaction in its way. He had 
been received to dinner because he came with the boy, but 
that was all. Young Hamerton sat down in the full moon- 
light where no one could make any mistake about him. He 
recognized Rivers with a stiff little bow. They said to each 
other, " It is a beautiful night," and then relapsed respectively 
into silence. But in the heat of personal feeling thus suddenly 
evoked, Rivers forgot the mysterious lady for a moment, and 
saw her no more. After some time the new-comer said to him, 
with a sort of reluctant abruptness, " They are rather in trouble 
over there," making a gesture with his hand to indicate some 
locality on the other side of the darkly waving trees. 

" In trouble—" 

" Oh, not of much importance, perhaps. The children — 
have all been — upset ; I don't understand it quite. There was 
something that disturbed them — in the hotel here. Perhaps 
you know — " 

" I only arrived this evening," Rivers said. 

The other drew a long breath. Was it of relief ? Perhaps 
he had spoken only to discover whether his rival had been 
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rlong enough in the neighborhood to have secured any advun- 
I' J^e, " We broQght over the old nurse with us — the woman, 
1 know, who — Oh, I forgot, you don't know," Hiiraerton 
K ^ded, hastily. This was said innocently enough, hut it oScnd- 
Ijed the elder suitor, jealous and angry after the unreasonable 
!r, that any one, much less this young fellow, 
■^boso pretensions were so ridiculous, should have known her 

■ jUtd her circumstances before and better than himself. 
" I prefer not to know anything that the Trevanions do not 

l^ish to be known," ho said sharply. It was not true, for his 

■ ^^rhole being quivered with eagerness to know everything about 

them, all that could be told ; but at the same time there was in 
alia harsh tones a certain justness of reproach that brought the 

lor to young Haraerton's face, 

" Yon are quite right," he said ; " it is not my business to say 
I ja word." 

And then there was silence again. It was growing late. The 
tverandas of the great hotel, a little while ago full of chattering 

roups, were all vacant ; the lights bad ^ttcd up-stairs ; a few 
frcary waiters lounged about the doors, ansiously waiting till 

e two Englishmen — so culpably incautious about the night 

t and the draughts, so brutally indifierent to the fact tliat 

Fi7l)l>^a and Adolphe and the rest had to fi^t np very early in the 

morning and longed to be in bed — should come in, and all 

tilings he shut up ; hut neither Hamerton nor Rivers thought 

of Adolphe and Jules. 

Finally, after a long silence, the younger man spoke again. 
His mind was full of one subject, and he wanted some one to 
speak to, wore it only his rival. "This cannot be a healthy 
place," be said ; " they are not looking well — they are all — up- 
aet. I suppose it is had for — the nerves — " 

"Perhaps there may bo other reasons," said Rivers. His 
heart stirred within him at the thought that agitation, perhaps 
^t a nature kindred to his own, might he affecting the one 
I who was uppermost in the thoughts of both — for he 
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did not donbt that Hamerton, who had said them^ meant Rosa- 
lind. That she might be pale with anticipation, nervous and 
tremulous in this last moment of suspense I the idea brought 
a rush of blood to his face, and a warm flood of tender thoughts 
and delight to his heart. 

'^ I don't know what other reasons/' said Hamerton. '' She 
thinks — I mean there is nothing thought of but those children. 
Something has happened to them. The old nurse, the woman 
— ^I told you — came over with us to take them in hand. Poor 
little things? it is not much to be wondered at — " he said, 
and then stopped short, with the air of a man who might have 
a great deal to say. 

A slight rustling in the branches behind caught Rivers* at- 
tention. All his senses were very keen, and he had the power, 
of great advantage in his profession, of seeing and hearing 
without appearing to do so. He turned his eyes, but not his 
head, in the direction of that faint sound, and saw with great 
wonder the lady whom he had been watching, an almost im- 
perceptible figure against the opaque background of the high 
shrubs, standing behind Hamerton. Her head was a little 
thrust forward in the attitude of listening, and the moon just 
caught her face. He was too well disciplined to suffer the 
cry of recognition which came to his lips to escape from theni, 
but in spite of himself expressed his excitement in a slight 
movement — a start which made the rustic chair on which he 
was seated quiver, and displaced the gravel under his feet 
Hamerton did not so much as notice that he had moved at all, 
but the lady's head was drawn back, and the thick foliage be- 
hind once more moved as by a breath, and all was still. Rivers 
was very much absorbed in one pursuit and one idea, which 
made him selfish ; but yet his heart was kind. He conquered 
his antipathy to the young fellow who was his rival, whom (on 
that ground) he despised, yet feared, and forced himself to ask 
a question, to draw him on. " What has happened to the 
children," he said ; " are they ill ?" There was a faint breeie 
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in the tree-tops, but none down here in the Golid foliage of tlie 

great busbes ; yet tbere was a stir iu tbe laurel as of a bird in 

its nest. 
^L " They are not ill, but yet something has happened. I bc- 
^vfievo the little things have been seeing ghosts. They sent for 
^Vtiiis iroman, Rassell, you know — confound her — " 
^B " Why confound her!" 

^M " Oh, it's a long story — confound her all the same ! There 
^P are some women that it is very hard for a man not to wish to 

knoct down. But I suppose they thint she's good for the 
■ children. That is all they think of, it appears to me," Roland 

said, dejectedly. "The children — always the children — one 

I cannot get in a word. And as for anything else— anything 
IJiBt is natural — " 
Tbia moved Rivera on his own account. Sweet hope was 
h^b in his heart. It might very well be that this young fel- 
low could not get in a word. Who could tell that the excuse 
bf the children might not bo made use of to silence an unde- 
rired suitor, to leave the way free for — His soul melted with 
a delicious softness and sense of secret exultation, "Let us 
hope tiieir ansiety may not last," he said, restraining himself, 
keeping as well as he coiiid the triumph out of his voice. 
Hamerton looked at him quickly, keenly ; he felt that there wai 
J^v-jttsnltation — something exasperating — a tone of triumph in it. 
^B " I don't see why it shouldn't last," he said. " Little Amy 
^^H like a little ghost herself; but how c.an it he otherwise in 
such an unnatural state of affairs — the mother gone, and all the 
responsibility put upon one — upon one who — For what is 
Mrs. Lennosl" he cried, half angrily; "oh yes, a good, kind 
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npon one who — " 

"You mean Miss Trevanion?" 
" I don't mean — to bring in any i 

the young man, "you and I, Rivci 

name ber name." 
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His voice was a little husky; his heart was in his mouth. 
He felt a sort of brotherly feeling even for this rival who might 
perhaps, being clever (be thought), be more successful than he, 
but who, in the meantime, had more in common with him 
than any other man, because he too loved Rosalind. • Rivers 
did not make any response. Perhaps he was not young 
enough to have this feeling for any woman. A man may be 
very much in love — may be ready even to make any exertion, al- 
most any sacrifice, to win the woman he loves, and yet be un- 
able to echo such a sentiment. He could not allow that he 
was unworthy to name her name. - Hamei*ton scarcely noticed 
his silence, and yet was a little relieved not to have any re- 
sponse. 

" I am a little upset myself," he said, " because you know 
I've been mixed up with it all from the beginning, which 
makes one feel very differently from those that don't know the 
story. I couldn't help just letting out a little. I beg your 
pardon for taking up your time with what perhaps doesn't in- 
terest you." 

This stung the other man to the quick. " It interests mo 
more, perhaps, than you could understand," he cried. " But," 
he added, after a pause, *' it remains to be seen whether the 
family wish me to know — not certainly at second-hand." 

Hamerton sprang to his feet in hot revulsion of feeling. 
" If you mean me by the second-hand," he said ; then paused, 
ashamed both of the good impulse and the less good which 
had made him thus betray himself. " I beg your pardon," he 
added ; " I've been travelling all day, and I suppose I'm tired 
and apt to talk nonsense. Good-night." 

Jules and Adolphe were glad. They showed the young 
Englishman to his room with joy, making no doubt that the 
other would follow. But the other did not follow. He sat 
for a time silently, with his head on his hand. Then he rose, 
and walking to the other side of the great bouquet of laurels, 
paused in the profound shadow, where there stood, as he 
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Jilvined ratlier than saw, n hiiniRii creatare in mysterious an- 
gniaii, ansicty, and pain. He made out with difficultj a tall 
■hadow against tlie gloomy background of the close brancLes. 
**I do not know who you are," he said; "I do not astc to 
Jknow; but you are deeply interested in wbat that — that young 
fellow was saying)" 

B Toice that replied to him was very low. " Oh, more 
interested; it is like life and death to ine. For God's 
#ike, tell me if jou know anything more." 

"I know nothing to-night — but to-morrow — You are the 
wdy whom I met in Spain two years ago, whose portrait stands 
^ Rosalind Trevanion's writing-table." 

There was a low cry ; " Oh ! God bless you for telling me ! 

3d bless you for telhng me !" and the sound of a suppressed sob. 

"I shall see her to-morrow," he said. "I have come thon- 
tands of miles to see her. It is possible that I might be of use 
lb> you. May I tell her that you are here !" 

The stir among the branches seemed to take a different char- 
spoke, and the lady came out towards the partial 
rght. She said firmly, " No ; I thank you for your kind in- 
Jiitions;" then paused. "You will think it strange that I 
behind you and listened. You will think it was not 
honorable. But I heard their name, and Roland Hamerton 
koows me. When a woman is in great trouble she is driven 
to stranfjo expedients. Sir," she cried, after another agitated 
pause, "I neither know your name nor who you are, but if 
you will bring rao news to-raorrow after you have seen them — 
if you will tell nie — it will be a good deed— it will be a Chris- 
tian deed." 

"Say something more to me than that," he cried, with a 
passion that surprised himself; "say that you will wish me 
well." 

She moved along softly, noiselessly, with her head turned to 
!g towards the moonlight, which was like the blaze 

day, within a few steps from where they had bctn atasiivw^ 
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The irapression which had been upon his mind of a fugitive — 
a woman abandoned and forlorn — died out so completely that 
he felt ashamed ever to have ventured upon such a thought. 
And he felt, with a sudden sense of imperfection quite un- 
familiar to him, that he was being examined and judged. He 
felt, too, with an acute self-consciousness, that the silver in his 
hair shone in the white light, and that the counterbalancing 
qualities of fine outline and manly color must bo wanting in 
that wan and colorless illumination. He could not see her 
face, except as an abstract paleness, turned towards him, over- 
shadowed by the veil which she had put back, but which still 
threw a deep shade ; but she gazed into his, which he could not 
but turn towards her in the full light of the moon. The end 
of the examination was not very consolatory to his pride. She 
sighed and turned away. " The man whom she chooses will 
want no other blessing," she said. 

A few minutes after Jules and Adolphe were happy, shutting 
up the doors, putting out the lights, betaking themselves to the 
holes and corners under the stairs, under the roofs, in which 
these sufferers for the good of humanity slept. 



CHAPTER LIV. • 

The incident of that evening had a very disturbing effect 
apon the family at Bonport. Little Amy, waking next morn- 
ing much astonished to find herself in Rosalind's room, and 
very faintly remembenng what had happened, was subjected 
at once to questionings more earnest than judicious — question- 
ings which brought everything to her mind, with a renewal of 
all the agitation of the night. But the child had nothing to 
say beyond what she had said before — that she had dreamed of 
mamma, that mamma had called her to come down to the lake, 
and be taken home ; that she wanted to go home, to go to 
mamma — oh, to go to mamma! but Rosalind said she was 
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dead, and Sopby said they wore never, never to see Ler again. 
Then Amy flang herself upoii her sister's breast, and implored 
to bo taken to her mother. " Yoa don't know how wicked I 
was, Rosalind. Eiissell used to say things till I stopped lov- 
ing mamma — oh, I did, and did not mind when slie went 
awayl But now ! where is she, where is shel Oh, Rosalind! 
oh, Rosalind! will she never come back? Oh, do you think 
she la angry, or that she docs not care for me any more S Oh, 
Rosalind, is she dead, and will she never come back?" This 
cry seemed to come from Amy's very soul. She eonld not ho 
Htilled. She lay .in Rosalind's bed, as white as the hangings 
about her, not rancik moro than a pair of dark eyes looking out 
with eagerness unspeakable. And Rosalind, who had gone 
through 80 many vicissitudes of feeling — who had stood by 
the mother who was not her mother with so much loyalty, yet 
had yielded to the progress of cveuts, and had not known, in 
ignorance of her youth, what to do or say, or how to stand 
inst it — Rosalind was seized all at once by a vehement de- 
irmination and an intolerable sense that the present position 
of aSairs was impossible, and eonld not last. 

"Oh, my darhng!" she cried; "get well and strong, and 
you and I will go and look for her, and never, never bo taken 
from her again !" 

" But, Rosalind, if mamma is dead I" cried Httle Amy. 

The elder people who witnessed this scene stole out of the 
loom, unablo to bear it any longer. 

It must be put a stop to," John Trevanion said, in a voice 
that was sharp with pain. 

" Oh, who can put a stop to it !" cried Mrs. Lennox, weeping, 
and recovering herself and weeping again. " I should not have 
wondered, not at all, if it had happened at first; but, after 
these years I And I that thought children were heartless little 
things, and that they had foi^ot !" 

Can Russell do nothing, now yon have got her hero J" he 

led with impatience, walking up and down the room. He 
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was at his wits' end, and in his perplexity felt himself incapa- 
ble even of thought, 

''Oh, John, did you not hear what that little thing said! 
She put the children against their mother. Amy will not let 
Russell come near her. If I have made a mistake, I meant it 
for the best. Russell is as miserable as any of us. Johnny 
has forgotten her, and Amy cannot endure the sight of her. 
And now it appears that coming to Bonport, which was your 
idea, is a failure too, though I am sure wo both did it for the 
best." 

" That is all that could be said for us if we were a couple of 
well-intentioned fools," he cried. " And, indeed, we seem to 
have acted like fools in all that concerns the children," he add- 
ed, with a sort of bitterness. For what right had fate to lay 
such a burden upon him — him who had scrupulously preserved 
himself, or been preserved by Providence, from any such busi- 
ness of his own ? 

" John," said Mrs. Lennox, drying her eyes, " I don't think 
there is so much to blame yourself about. You felt sure it 
would be better for them being here ; and when you put it to 
me, so did I. You never thought of the lake. Why should 
you think of the lake ? We never let them go near it without 
somebody to take care of them in the day, and how could any 
one suppose that at night — " 

Upon this her brother seized his hat and hurried from the 
house. The small aggravation seemed to fill up his cup so that 
he could bear no more, with this addition, that Mrs. Lennox's 
soft purr of a voice roused mere exasperation in him, while his 
every thought of the children, even when the cares they brought 
threatened to overwhelm him, was tender with natural affection. 
But, in fact, wherever he turned at this moment he saw not a 
gleam of light, and there was a bitterness as of the deferred 
and unforeseen in this sudden gathering together of clouds and 
dangers which filled him almost with awe. The catastrophe 
itself had passed over much more quietly than could have been 
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Dught. But, lo, here, when no fear was, the misery came. 
s heart melted within hiia when he thought of Amy's little 
I 'pale face and that forlorn expedition in the Btilluess of the 
l' Sight to the side of the lake which betrayed, aa nothing else 
J 'tould have done, the feverish working of her brain and the 
L "ffistnrbauce of her entire being. What madnesa of rage and 
y must that have been that induced a man to leave this 
B legacy of misery behind him to work in the minds of his little 
J^ildren years after he was dead I and what appalling crnelty 
T iind tyranny it was which made it poaaible for a dead man, 
I'npon whom neither argument nor proof could be brought to 
l"%ear, thus to blight by a word so many lives 1 All had passed 
I'^ith a strange simplicity at first, and with sDch swift and silent 
T %arrying-out of the terrible conditions of the will that there had 
I *been no time to think if any expedient were possible. Looking 
r'lfack upon it, it seemed to him incredible that anything so ex- 
J traordinary should have taken place with so little disturbance. 
I'jSfte had accepted her fate without a word, and every one else 
■ "^d accepted it. The bitterness of death seemed to have passed, 
except for the romance of devotion on Rosalind's part, which 
he believed had faded in the other kind of romance more nat- 
ural at her age. No one but himself had appeared to remem- 
ber at ali this catastrophe which rent life aannder. But now, 
n no one expected it, out of the clear sky eamo the esplo- 
3 of the storm. He had decided too quickly that all was 
%ver. The peace had been but a pretence, and now the whole 
r would have to he re-opened again, 
B cause of the sudden retnrn of all minds to the great 
mily disaster and misery seemed to liim more than ever eon- 
d by this last event. The condition which had led to Amy's 
ast adventure seemed to make it more possible, notwithstand- 
g Sophy's supposed discovery, that the story of the apparition 
n illnaion throughout. The child, always a visionary child, 
have had, in the unnatural and strained condition of her 
■s and long repression of her feclinga, a dream wa ■iwvi^t. 
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like that of last night, to take the aspect of reality ; and Rosa* 
lind, full of sympathy, and with all her own keen recollections 
ready to be called forth at a touch, must have received the con- 
tagion from her little sister, and seen what Amy had so long 
imagined she saw. Perhaps, even, it was the same contagion, 
acting on a matter-of-fact temperament, which had induced So- 
phy to believe that she, too, had seen her mother, but in real 
flesh and blood. Of all the hypotheses that could be thought 
of this seemed to him the most impossible. He had examined 
all the hotel registers, and made anxious inquiries everywhere, 
without finding a trace of Mrs. Trevanion. She had not, so 
far as he was aware, renounced her own name. And, even had 
she done so, it was impossible that she could have been in the 
hotel without some one seeing her, without leaving some trace 
behind. Notwithstanding this certainty, John Trevanion, even 
while he repeated his conviction to himself, was making his 
way once more to the hotel to see whether, by any possibility, 
some light might still be thrown upon a subject which Lad 
become so urgent. Yet even that, though it was the first thing 
that presented itself to him, had become, in fact, a secondary 
matter. The real question in this, as in all difficulties, was 
what to do next. What could be done to unravel the fatal 
tangle? Now that he contemplated the matter from afar, it 
became to him all at once a thing intolerable — a thing that 
must no longer be allowed to exist. What was publicity, what 
was scandal, in comparison with this wreck of life ? There 
must be means, he declared to himself, of setting an unright- 
eous will aside, whatever lawyers might say. His own passive- 
ness seemed incredible to him, as well as the extraordinary 
composure with which everybody else had acquiesced, accept- 
ing the victim's sacrifice. Bat that was over. Even though 
the present agitation should pass away, he. vowed to himself 
that it should not pass from him until he had done all that 
man could do to set the wrong right. 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, he was 
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Walking into AiK with tho speed of a man mlio bas urgent work 
3 him, though that work was nothing more definite or 
.practical tban the examination over again of the hotel books to 
e if there he could find any clew. He turned them over and 
aver in hia abstraction, going back without knowing it to dia- 
.tant dates, and roaming over an endless succession of names 
which conveyed no idea to bis mind. He came at last, on tbo 
iJast page, to the name of Arthur Rivers, with a dull sort of 
iWrprise. " To be sure, Eivers is here !" he said to himself aloud. 

" Yes, to be sure I am here. I have been waiting to see if 
you would find me out," Rivers said behind him, John did 
.Dot give him so cordial a welcome as be bad done on tbo pro- 
,Tious night. 

J your pardon," ho said. "I have so much on my 
mind I forget everything. Were you coming out to see my 
Mater ) We can walk together. The sun is warm, bat not 
too hot for walking. That's an advantage of this time of tbo 
fyear." 

" It is perhaps too early for Mrs. Lennox," Rivers said. 

" Ob, no, not too early. The trnth is we are in a little con- 
iusioQ. One of the children has been giving na a great deid of 
Wsiety." 

"Then, perhaps," said Rivers, with desperate politeness, "it 
will be better for me not to go," He felt within himself, 
tiioagb he was so civil, a sort of brutal indifference to their in- 
^gnificant distresses, which were nothing in comparison with 
liis own. To come so far in order to eat bis breakfast under 
tbe dusty trees, and dine at the table d'hote in a half-empty 
iotel at Aix, seemed to him so great an injustice and scorn in 
tbe midst of bis fame and importance that even tbe discovery 
he had made, though it could not but tell in the situation, 
|iassed from his mind in the beat of offended consequence and 
pride. 

'■. John Trevanion, for his part, noticed the feeling of tbo other 
i little as Elvers did his. " One of tba c\ivViw:& Via \«ssin. 
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walking in her sleep," he said. ** I don't want to get a fool of 
a doctor who thinks of nothing but rheumatism. One of them 
filled my good sister's mind with folly about suppressed gout 
Poor little Amy ! She has a most susceptible brain, and I am 
afraid something has upset it. Do you believe in ghosts, 
Rivers ?" 

** As much as everybody does," said Kivers, recovering him- 
self a little. 

" That is about all that any one can say. This child thinks 
she has seen one. She is a silent little thing. She has gone 
on suffering and never said a word, and the consequence is, her 
little head has got all wrong." 

By this time Rivers, having cooled down, began to see the 
importance of the disclosure he had to make. He said, " Would 
you mind telling me what the apparition was? You will un- 
derstand, Trevanion, that I don't want to pry into your family 
concerns, and that I would not ask without a reason." 

John Trevanion looked at him intently with a startled curi- 
osity and earnestness. " I can't suppose," he said, " when it 
comes to that, much as we have paid for concealment, that you 
have not heard something — " 

" Miss Trevanion told me," said Rivers — he paused a mo- 
ment, feeling that it was a cruel wrong to him that he should 
be compelled to say Miss Trevanion — he who ought to have 
been called to her side at once, who should have been in a po- 
sition to claim her before the world as his Rosalind — "Miss 
Trevanion gave me to understand that the lady whom I had 
met in Spain, whose portrait was on her table, was — " 

" My sister-in-law — the mother of the children — yes, yes — 
and what then ?" John Trevanion cried. 

" Only this, Trevanion — that lady is here." 

John caught him by the arm so fiercely, so suddenly, that 
the leisurely waiters standing about, and the few hotel guests 
who were moving out and in in the quiet of the morning 
stopped and stared with ideas of rushing to the rescue. " What 



do 



yon n 



■n?" he said. "Here! How do you know? It ii 



" Come out into the garden, where we can talk. It may be 
impossible, but it is true. I also saw ber last night." 

" Yon must be mad or dreaming, Rivers. You too — a man 
in your souses — and — God in heaven 1" be said, with a sudden 
bitter sense of hia own unappreciated friendship — unappreciated 
even, it would seem, beyond the grave — " that she should have 
come, whatever she had to say, to yon— to any one — and not 
to me !" 

" Trevanioo, you are mistaken. This is no apparition. There 
was no choice, of mo or any one. That poor lady, whether 
sinned against or sinning I have no knowledge, is here. Do 
you understand me! She is here." 

They were standing by this time iu the shadow of the great 
laurel bushes where she had sheltered on the previous night 
John Trevanion said nothing for a moment lie cast himself 
down on one of the seats to recover his breath. It was juat 
where Hamerton had been silting. Elvers almost expected to 
see the faint stir in the bushes, the evidence of some one listen- 
ing, to whom the words spoken might, as she said, be death or life. 

" This is extraordinary news," said Trevanion at last " You 
will pardon me if I was quite overwhelmed by it. Kivcrs, you 
ean't think bow important it is. Where can I find horJ You 
need not fear to betray her — oh, Heaven, to betray her to me, 
licr brother 1 But you need not fear. She knows that there 
is no one who has more — more regard, more respect, or more — 
Let me know where to find lier, my good fellow, for Heaven's 

" Trevanion, it is not any doubt of you. Bot, in the firet 
place, I don't know where to find her, and then — she did not 
disclose herself to me. I found her out by accident. Have I 
any right to dispose of her secret! I will tell you everything 
I know," ho added hastily, in answer to the look and gesture, 
almost of despair, which John could not 'cc&'UKm, 
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your friend, young Hamerton, was talking — injudiciouslj, 1 
think " — there was a little sweetness to him in saying this, even 
in the midst of real sympathy and interest — "he was talking 
of what was going on in your house. I had already seen some 
one walking about the garden whose appearance I seemed to 
recollect. When Hamerton mentioned your name" (he was 
anxious that this should be made fully evident), " she heard it ; 
and by and by I perceived that some one was listening, behind 
you, just there, in the laurels." 

John started up ^nd turned round, gazing at the motionless, 
glistening screen of leaves, as if she might still be there. After 
a moment — "And what then ?" 

" Not much more. I spoke to her afterwards. She asked 
me, for the love of God, to bring her news, and I promised — 
what I could — ^for to-night." 

John Trevanion held out his hand, and gave that of Rivers a 
strong pressure. " Come out with me to Bonport. You must 
hear everything, and perhaps you can advise me. I am deter- 
mined to put an end to the situation somehow, whatever it may 
cost," he said. 



CHAPTER LV. 

The two men went out to Bonport together, and on the way 
John Trevanion, half revolted that he should have to tell it, half 
relieved to talk of it to another man, and see how the matter 
appeared to a person unconcerned, with eyes clear from prepos- 
session of any kind, either hostile or tender, gave his companion 
all the particulars of his painful story. It was a relief; and 
Rivers, who had been trained for the bar, gave it at once as his 
opinion that the competent authorities would not, hesitate to 
set such a will aside, or at least, on proof that no moral danger 
would arise to the children, would modify its restrictions great- 
ly. " Wills are sacred theoretically ; but there has always been 
a power of revision " he sa\4. Awd be suggested practical 
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tneans of bringing tiiis point to & trial — or at least to tUe pre- 
jfeminary trial of counsel's advice, whicli gave Lis companion 
.great solace. " I can see that we all acted like fools," Jolin 
3^vanion confessed, with a momentary over-confidence tLat Lis 
jtroubles might bo approaching an end, "We were terrified 
for the scandal, the public discussion, that would have been sure 
^ rise — and no one so much as she. Old Blake was all for the 
•anctity of the will, as you say, and I — I was so torn in two 
pirith doubts and — miseiies — " 

"But I presume," Rivers said, "these have all been put to 
«eat. There has been a satisfactory explanation — " 

" Explanation I" cried Jobn. " Do you think I could ask, or 

e condescend to give, what you call explanations ! She knew 

r own honor and purity ; and she knew," he added with a 
^ng-drawn breatb, " tiiat I knew them as well as she — " 

" Still," said Rivers, " explanations are necessary when it is 
brought before the public." 

" It shall never be broaght before the public !" 
. " My dear Trevanion ! How then are you to do anylliino^, 

V set the will aside V 

This question silenced John ; and it took further speech out 

of the mouth of his companion, who felt, on his side, that if he 

e about to be connected with the Trevanion family, it would 

sot be at all desirable, on any consideration, that this story 

'^oul<! become public. He had been fnll of interest in the 

poman whose appearance had struck him before ho knew any- 

'lliing ahont her, and who had figured so largely in his first ac- 

'guaintance with Rosalind. But when it became a question of 

R great scandal occupying every mind and tongue, and in which 

'it was possible his own wife migbt be concerned — that was a 

'■jrevy different matter. In a great family such things arc treated 

with greater case. If it is true that an infringement on their 

' honor, a blot on the scutcheon, is supposed to be of more im- 

'portance where there is a noble scutcheon to tarnish, it is yet 

(rao that a great family history wonld lose much of its interest 
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if it were not crossed now and then by a shadow of darkness, 
a tale to make the hearers shudder ; and that those who are ac- 
customed to feel themselves always objects of interest to the 
world bear the shame of an occasional disclosure far better than 
those sprung from a lowlier level whose life is sacred to them- 
selves, and who guard their secrets far more jealously than 
either the great or the very small. Rivers, in the depth of his 
nature, which was not that of a bom patrician, trembled at the 
thought of public interference in the afEairs of a family with 
which he should be connected. All the more that it would be 
an honor and elevation to him to be connected with it, be 
trembled to have its secrets published. It was not till after he 
had given his advice on the subject that this drawback occurred 
to him. He was not a bad man, to doom another to sufEer that 
his own surroundings might go free ; but when he thought of 
it he resolved that, if he could bring it about, Rosalind's en- 
thusiasm should be calmed down, and she should learn to feel 
for her stepmother only that calm affection which stepmothers 
at the best are worthy of, and which means separation rather 
than unity of interests. He pondered this during the latter 
part of the way with great abstraction of thought. He was 
very willing to take advantage of his knowledge of Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, and of the importance it gave him to be their only 
means of communication with her; but further than this he 
did not mean to go. Were Rosalind once his, there should 
certainly be no room in his house for a stepmother of blem- 
ished fame. 

And there were many things in his visit to Bonport which 
were highly unsatisfactory to Rivers. John Trevanion was so 
entirely wrapped in his own cares as to be very inconsiderate of 
his friend, whose real object in presenting himself at Aix at all 
he must no doubt have divined had he been in possession of 
his full intelligence. He took the impatient lover into the 
grounds of the house where Rosalind was, and expected him to 
take an interest in the winding walks by which little Amy had 
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strayed down to tlie late, and all the scenery of that foolish 
little episode. " If lier sister had not followed her, what might 
have happened} The child might have been drowned, or, worse 
still, might have gone mad in the shock of finding herself out 
there all alone. It makes one shudder to think of it." Rivers 
did not shudder; ho was not very much interested about Amy, 
But his nerves were all jarred by the contrariety of the circum- 
stances as he looked up through the shade of the tveea to the 
house at the top of the little eminence, where Rosalind was, but 
as much out of his reach as if she bad been at the end of the 
world. He did not see her until much later, when he returned 
at John Trevanion's invitation to dinner. Rosalind was very 
pale, but blushed when she met him with a consciousness which 
he scarcely knew how to interpret. Was there hope in the 
blush, or was it embarrassment — almost pain J She said scarce- 
ly anything during dinner, sitting in the shadow of the pink 
abat-jour, and of her aunt Sophy, who, glad of a new listener, 
poured forth her soul upon the subject of sleep-walkiug, and 
told a hundred stories, experiences of her own and of other 
people, all tending to prove that it was the most usual thing in 
the world, and that, indeed, most children walked in their sleep. 
" The thing to do is to be very earofnl not to wake them," Mrs. 
Lennox said. "That was Rosalind's mistake. Oh, my dear, 
there is no need to tell me that you didn't mean anything that 
wasn't for the best. Nobody who has ever seen how devoted 
you are to these children — just like a mother — could suppose 
that ; bat I nnderstand," siiid Aunt Sophy with an air of great 
wUdom, " that you should never wake thein. Follow, to see 
that they como to no harm, and sometimes you may be able to 
guide them back to their own room — which is always the best 
thing to do — but never wake them ; that is the one thing you 
must always avoid." 

"I should think Rivers has had about enough of Amy's 
BomnambQlism by this time," John aaid. "Tell us something 
about yourself. Are yon going to stay long! Are ^Qii oa. 
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yoar way hortli wards ? All kinds of honor and glory await 
you at home, we know." 

" My movements are quite vague. I have settled nothing," 
Rivers replied. And how could he help but look at Rosalind, 
who, though she never lifted her eyes, and could not have seen 
his look, yet changed color in some incomprehensible way? 
And how could he see that she changed color in the pink 
gloom of the shade, which obscured everything, especially such 
a change as that ? But he did see it, and Rosalind was aware 
he did so. Notwithstanding his real interest in the matter, it 
was hard for him to respond to John Trevanion's questions 
about the meeting planned for this evening. It had been ar- 
ranged between them that John should accompany Rivers back 
to the hotel, that he should be at hand should the mysterious 
lady consent to see him ; and the thought of this possible in- 
terview was to him as absorbing as was the question of Rosa- 
lind's looks to his companion. But they had not much to say 
to each other, each being full of his own thoughts as they sat 
together for those few minutes after dinner which were inevi- 
table. Then they followed each other gloomily into the draw- 
ing-room, which was vacant, though a sound of voices from 
outside the open window betrayed where the ladies had gone. 
Mrs. Lennox came indoors as they approached. " It is a little 
cold," she said, with a shiver. But Rivers found it balm as he 
stepped out and saw Rosalind leaning upon the veranda am<?ng 
the late roses, with the moonlight making a sort of silvery 
gauze of her light dress. He came out and placed himself by 
her ; but the window stood open behind, with John Trevanion 
within hearing, and Mrs. Lennox's voice running on quite audi- 
bly close at hand. Was it always to be so? He drew very 
near to her, and said in a low voice, " May I not speak to you ?" 
Rosalind looked at him with eyes which were full of a beseech- 
ing earnestness. She did not pretend to be ignorant of what 
he meant. The moonlight gave an additional depth of pathetic 
weaDing to her face, out of which it stole all the color. 
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"Ob, Mr. Rivers, not cow !" she said, with an appeal which 
he could not rosiat. Poor Itivers turned and left her in tha 
excitement of the moment. He went along the terrace to the 
farther side with a poor pretence of looking; at the landscape, 
in reality to think ont the situation. "What could he say to 
recommend himself, to put himself in the foregroand of her 
thoughts! A sudden suggestion flashed upon him, and he 
snatched at it without further consideration. VThoa he re- 
turned to where ho had left her, Rosalind was still there, ap- 
pai'cntly waiting, Slie advanced towards him shyiy, with a 
sense of having given him pain. "I am going in now to 
Amy," she said ; " I waited to bid you good-night." 

" One word," ho said. " Oh, nothing about myself. Miss 
Trevanion. I will wait, if I must not speak. But I have a 
message for you." 

"A message — for me!" She came a little nearer to him, 
with that strange divination which accompanies great mental 
excitement, feeling instinctively that what he was about to say 
must bear upon the subject of her tbonghts, 

" Yon remember," he said, " the lady whom I told you I had 
met! I have met her again, Mias Trevanion." 

"Where?" She turned upon him with a cry, imperative and 
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" Miss Trevanion, I have never foi^otteu the look yon j 
me when I said that the lady was accompanied by a man 
want to explain ; I have found out who it was." 

" Mr. Rivers !" 

" Should I bo likely to tell you anything unfit for your 
to hear! I know better now. The poor lady is not happy, 
that any more than in any other particular of her lot. ~ 

"Her goiiT Rosalind's cry was such that it made Mrs. 

Lennox stop in lier talk ; and John Trevanion, from the depths 

U«f the dark room behind, came forward to know what it 
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" I felt that I must tell you ; you reproached me with your 
eyes when I said — But, if I wronged her, I must make rep- 
aration. It was in all innocence and honor ; it was her son." 

" Mr. Rivers !" cried Rosalind, turning upon him, her breast 
heaving, her lips quivering, "this shows it is a mistake. I 
mischt have known all the time it was a mistake. She had no 
son except — It was not the same. Thank you for wishing 
to set me right ; but it could not be the same. It is no one 
we know. It is a mistake." 

" But when I tell you. Miss Trevanion, that she said — ^^ 

" No, no, you must not say any more. We know nothing ; 
it is a mistake." Disappointment, with, at the same time, a 
strange, poignant smart, as of some chance arrow striking her 
in the dark, which wounded her without reason, without aim, 
filled her mind. She turned quickly, eluding the hand which 
Rivers had stretched out, not pausing even for her nncle, and 
hastened away without a word. John Trevanion turned upon 
Rivers, who came in slowly from the veranda with a changed 
and wondering look. " What have you been saying to Rosa- 
lind ? You seem to have frightened her," he said. 

" Oh, it seems all a mistake," he replied vaguely. He was, 
in fact, greatly cast down by the sudden check he had received. 
In the height of his consciousness that his own position as 
holding a clew to the whereabouts of this mysterious woman 
was immeasurably advantaged, there came upon him this chill 
of doubt lest perhaps after all — But then she had herself 
declared that to hear of the Trevanions was to her as life and 
death. Rivers did not know how to reconcile Rosalind's in- 
stant change of tone, her evident certainty that his informa- 
tion did not concern her, with the impassioned interest of the 
woman whom he half felt that he had betrayed. How he had 
acquired the information which he had thought it would be a 
good thing for him thus to convey he could scarcely have 
told. It had been partly divination, partly some echo of rec- 
oUection ; but he felt certain that he was right ; and he had 
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E,ljso felt certain that to bear it would please Rosalind. He was 
laltogetber cast down by ber reception of bis news. He did 
K^ot recover bimself during all the long walk back to Aix in 
Bflie moonlight, which he made in company with Joha Ti'evan- 
Wdn. But John was absorbed iu the excitement of the expected 
^beeting, and did not disturb him by mach talking. They 
E)»alkad along between the straight lines of the trees, through 
E^lack depths of shadow and the white glory of the light, ex- 
Kihanging few words, each wrapped in his own atmosphere. 
IWhen the lights of the town were close to them John spoke. 
B'S' "Whether she will speak to me or not, you must place me 
R*(rhere I can see her, Eivcrs. I must make sure." 
B' "I will do the best I can," said Rivers; "but what if it 
Pahould all turu out to be a mistake V 

W ■ " How can it be a mistake ? Who else would listen as you 
Lwy she didi Who else couid take so much interest! Bat I 
K|flust make sure. Place me, at least, where I may see her, even 
HI I must not speak." 

K- The garden was nearly deserted, only one or two solitary 
Bflgurea in shawls and overcoats still lingering in the beauty of 
I jthe moonlight Rivers placed John standing in the sliadow of 
K |l piece of shrubbery, close to the open space which she bad 
ft^ossed as she made her round of the little promenade, and ho 
Kllimaolf took the sent under the laurels which he had occupied 
B^ the previous night. He thonght there was no doubt that 
kbe would come to him, that after the hotel people had disap- 
Igpeared she would be on the watcb, and hastco to hear what he 
m Jiad to tell her. When time passed on and no one appeared, 
^^e got up again and began himself to walk round and round, 
ftjpausing now and then to whisper to John Trevanion that he 
B}3id not understand it — -that he could not imagine what conld 
Kbe the cause of tho delay. They waited thus till midnight, till 
Ktfie unfortunate waiters on the veranda were nearly distracted, 
Bamd every intimation of the late hour which these unhappy 
BiBcn could venture to give had been given. When twelve 
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struck, tingling through the blue air, John Trcvanion came, 
finally, out of his hiding-place, and Rivers from his chair. 
They spoke in whispers, as conspirators instinctively do, though 
there was nobody to hear. " I cannot understand it," said Riv- 
ers, with the disconcerted air of a man whose exhibition .has 
failed. " I don't think it is of any use waiting longer," said 
John. " Oh, of no use. I am very sorry, Trevanion. I con- 
fidently expected — " "Something," said John, "must have 
happened to detain her. I am disappointed, but still I do not 
cease to hope; and if, in the meantime, you see her, or any 
trace of her — " " You may be sure I will do my best," Rivers 
said, ashamed, though it was no fault of his, and, notwithstand- 
ing Rosalind's refusal to believe, with all his faith in his own 
conclusions restored. 

They shook hands silently, and John Trevanion went away 
downcast and disappointed. When he had gone down the nar- 
row street and emerged into the Place, which lay full in the 
moonlight, he saw two tall, dark shadows in the very centre 
of the white vacancy and brightness in the deserted square. 
They caught his attention for the moment, and he remembered 
after that a vague question crossed his mind what two women 
could be doing out so late. Were they sisters of charity, re- 
turning from some labor of love ? Thus he passed them quick- 
ly, yet with a passing wonder, touched, he could not tell how, 
by something forlorn in the two solitary women, returning he 
knew not from what errand. Had he but known who these 
wayfarers were ! 

CHAPTER LVI. 

Two days after this, while as yet there had appeared no fur- 
ther solution of the mystery, Roland Hamerton came hastily 
one morning up the sloping paths of Bonport into the garden, 
where he knew he should find Rosalind. He was in the posi- 
tion of a sort of outdoor member of the household, going and 
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.fining at Iiis pleasure, made no account of, enjoying the prU- 
Ueges of a son and brother ratbcr than of a lover. But the 
advantages of this position ^rerc grca.t. He saw Rosalind at all 
ionrs, iu all circuoa stances, and he was himself so much oon- 
(tomcd about little Amy, aud so full of earnest interest in ev- 
wytlting that affected the family, that he was admitted even to 
Uie most intimate consultations. To Rosalind his presence had 
^ven a support and help wbicU she could not have imagined 

BDSsibie ; especially in contrast with Rivers, who approached 
er witb that almost threatening demand for a, final explana- 
I, nnd shaped every word and action so as to show that the 
'season for hia presence here was Ler and her only, Roland'a 
■clf-control and unfeigned desire to promote her comfort first 
of all, before lie thought of binaself, was in perfect contrast 
.to this, and consolatory beyond measure. She had got to be 
tfraid of Rivers; she was not at all afraid of the humbie lover 
.who was at the same time her old friend, who was yonng 
Bie herself, who tnow everything that had happened. This 

i the state to which she had come in that famous com- 

ipetition between the three, who ought, as Mr, Rustin aayj, 
to Lave been seven. One she had withdrawn altogether from, 
.putting him out of the lists with mingled repulsion and pity, 
Another she had been seized with a terror of, as of a man 
dying in wait to devour Ler. The third — ^he was no one; he 
.■was only Roland; lier lover in the nursery, her faithful at- 
tondant all hev life. She was not afraid of him, nor of any 
'exaction on his part. Her heart turned to him with a simple 
teiiance. Ho was not clever, he was not distinguished; he 
lad executed for her none of the labors either of Hercules or 
y other hero. He had on his side no attractions of natural 
bcanty, or any of those vagne appeals to the imt^ination which 
had given Everard a certain power over her ; and he had not 
carried her image with him, as Rivers had done, through dan- 
ger and conflict, or brought back any laurels to lay at her feet. 
If it had been a matter of competition, a^ \a \.\ift is.'^'*. 'a"<- 'S&v*- 
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airy, or in the scheme of onr gentle yet vehement philosopher, 
Roland would have had little chance. But after the year was 
over in which Rosalind had known of the competition for her 
favor, he it was who remained nearest. She glanced up with 
an alarmed look to see who was coming, and her face cleared 
when she saw it was Roland. He would force no considerations 
upon her, ask no tremendous questions. She gave him a smile 
as he approached. She was seated under the trees, with the 
lake gleaming behind for a background through an opening in 
the foliage. Mrs. Lennox's chair still stood on the same spot, 
but she was not there. There were some books on the table, 
but Rosalind was not reading. She had some needlework in 
her hands, but that was little more than a pretence ; she was 
thinking, and all her thoughts were directed to one subject. 
She smiled when he came up, yet grudged to lose the freedom 
of those endless thoughts. " I thought," she said, " you were 
on the water with Rex." 

" No, I told you I wanted something to do. I think I have got 
what I wanted, but I should like to tell you about it, Rosalind." 

" Yes ?" she said, looking up again with a smiling interroga- 
tion. She thought it was about some piece of exercise or 
amusement, some long walk he was going to take, some expedi- 
tion which he wanted to organize. 

" I have heard something very strange," he said. *^ It appears 
that I said something the other night to Rivers, whom I found 
when I went back to the hotel, and that somebody, some lady, 
was seen to come near and listen. I was not saying any harm, 
you may suppose, but only that the children were upset And 
this lady came around to hear what I was saying." 

His meaning did not easily reach Rosalind, who was preoc- 
cupied, and did not connect Roland at all with the mystery 
around her. She said, "That was strange; who could it be; 
some one who knew us in the hotel ?" 

" Rosalind, I have never liked to say anything to you about — 
Madam. '' 
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" Don't !" she said, holding np her hand ; " oh, doa't, Roland. 
The only time you spoke to rae abont her you hurt me — oh, to 
the very heart ; not that I believed it ; hut it was ao grievoua 
that yon conld think, that you could eay — that you could see 
even,' anything — " 

" I have tliought it over a hundred times since then, and 
what you say ia true, Rosalind. One has no right even to see 
things that — there are some people who are above even- — I 
know now what you mean, and that it is true. You knew her 
better thaa any one else, and your faith is mine. That is why 
I carae to toll you. Rosahnd — who could that woman he but 
one 1 She came behind the bushes to hear what I was saying. 
She was all trembling — who else could that he S" 

" Roland 1" Rosalind had risen up, every tinge of color ebb- 
ing from her face ; " you too 1 — yon too — I" 

" No," he said, rising also, takiog her hand ; " not that, not 
that, Rosalind. If she were dead, as yon think, would she not 
know everything ) She would not need to listen to me. This 
is what I am sure of, that she ia here and trying every way — " 

She grasped liis hands as if her own were iron, and then Jet 
them go, and threw herself into her seat, and sobbed, unable to 
speak, " Oh, Roland ! oh, Roland !" with a cry that went to 
his heart. 

" Rosalind," he said, leaning over her, touching her shoulder, 
and her hair, with a sympathy which filled his eyes with tears, 
and would not be contented with words, " listen ; I am going 
to look for her now, I sha'n't tire of it, whoever tires, I shall 
find her, Rosalind. And then, if she will let me take care of 
her, ataud by her, bring her news of you all — I I have 
wronged her more than anybody, for I thought that I believed ; 
see if I don't make up for it bow. I could not go without tell- 
ing you — I shall find her, Rosalind," the yonng man cried. 

She rose up again, trembling, and uncovered her face. Her 
cheeks were wet with tears, her eyes almost wild with hope and 
excitement. "I'll coraa with you," she said, "t Vi.4. ■wi'^'a 
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Up my mind before. I will bear it no longer. Let them take 
everything ; what does it matter ? I am not only my father's 
daughter, I am myself first of all. If she is living, Roland — " 

" She is living, I am sure." 

" Then as soon as we find her — oh no, she would go away 
from me ; when you find her Roland — I put all my trust 
in you." 

" And then," he cried breathlessly, " and then ? No, Til make 
no bargains ; only say you trust me, dear. You did say you 
trusted me, Rosalind." 

" With all my heart," she said. 

And as Rosalind looked at him, smiling with her eyes full of 
tears, the young man turned and hurried away. When he was 
nearly out of sight he looked back and waved his hand : she 
was standing up gazing after him as if — as if it were the man 
whom she loved was leaving her. That was the thought that 
leaped up into his heart with an emotion indescribable — the 
feeling of one who has found what he had thought lost and be- 
yond his reach. As if it were the man she loved ! Could one 
say more than that ? " But Til make no bargains, I'll make 
no bargains," he said to himself. " It's best to be all for love 
and nothing for reward." 

While this scene was being enacted in the garden, another, of 
a very difEerent description, yet bearing on the same subject, 
was taking place in the room which John Trevanion, with the 
instinct of an Englishman, called his study. The expedient of 
sending for Russell had not been very successful so far as the 
nursery was concerned. The woman had arrived in high ela- 
tion and triumph, feeling that her " family " had found it im- 
possible to go on any longer without her, and full of the best 
intentions, this preliminary being fully acknowledged. She had 
meant to make short work with Johnny's visions and the 
dreams of Amy, and to show triumphantly that she, and she 
only, understood the children. But when she arrived at Bon- 
povt her I'cccption was not v^liat slie had hoped. The face of 
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affairs was changed. Johnny, who saw no more apparitions, 
no longer wanted any special care, and Russell found the other 
woman in possession, and indisposed to accept her dictation, or 
yield the place to her, while Amy, now transferred to Rosa- 
lind's room and care, shrank from her almost with horror. All 
this had been bitter to her, a disappointment all the greater 
that her hopes had been so higb. She found herself a super- 
nnmerary, not wanted by any one in the house, where she Lad 
expected to be regarded as a deliverer. The only consolation 
she received was from Sophy, who Iiad greatly dropped out of 
observation during recent events, and was as mach astonished 
and as indignant to find Amy the first object in the household, 
and herself left ont, as Russell was in her humiliation. The 
two injured ones found great solace in each other in these cir- 
cumstances, Sophy threw herself with entbosiasm into the 
work of consoling, yet embittering, her t]d attendant's life. 
Sophy told her all that had been said in the house before her 
arrival, and described the distaste of everybody for her with 
mnoh graphic force. She gave Russell also an account of all 
that had passed, of the discovery which she believed she her- 
self had made, and fuithcr, though this of itself sent the blood 
coursing through Russell's veins, of the other incidents of the 
family life, and of Rosalind's lovers ; Mr. Rivers, who had j'nst 
come from the war, and Mr. Everard, who was the gentleman 
who had been at the Red Lion. " Do you think he was in love 
with Rosalind then, Russeli f Sophy said, her keen eyes danc- 
ing with cnriosity and eagerness. Russell said many things 
that were very injudicious, every word of which Sophy laid up 
in her heart, and felt with fierce satisfaction that her coming 
was not to be for nothing, and that the hand of Providence 
had brought her to clear up this imbroglio. She saw young 
Everard nont day, and convinced herself of his identity, and in- 
dignation and horror blazed op within her. Russell scarcely 
slept all niglit, and as she lay awake gathered together all tha 
subjects of wrath she had, and piled them higb. Next morn- 
27 
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ing she knocked at John Trevanion's door, with a determina- 
tion to make both her grievances and her discovery known at 
once. 

" Mr. Trevanion," said Rnssell, " may I speak a word with 
you, sir, if you please ?" 

John Trevanion turned around upon his chair, and looked at 
her with surprise, and an uncomfortable sense of something 
painful to come. What had he to do with the women-servants ? 
That, at least, was out of his department. " What do you want T' 
he asked in a helpless tone. 

" Mr. John," said Russell, drawing nearer, " there is some- 
thing that I must say. I can't say it to Mrs. Lennox, for she's 
turned against me like the rest. But a gentleman is more un- 
partial like. Do you know, sir, who it is that is coming here 
every day, and after Miss Rosalind, as they tell me ? After 
Miss Rosalind ! It's not a thing I like to say of a young lady, 
and one that I've brought up, which makes it a deal worse ; 
but she has no proper pride. Mr. John, do you know who -that 
Mr. Everard, as they call him, is ?" 

" Yes, I know who he is. You had better attend to the af- 
fairs of the nursery, Russell." 

This touched into a higher blaze the fire of Russell's wrath. 
" The nursery ! I'm not allowed in it. There is another woman 
there that thinks she has' the right to my place. I'm put 
in a room to do needlework, Mr. John. Me ! and Miss Amy in 
Miss Rosalind's room, that doesn't know no more than you do 
how to manage her. But I mustn't give way," the woman cried, 
with an effort. " Do you know as the police are after him, Mr. 
John ? Do you know it was all along of him as Madam went 
away ?" 

John Trevanion sprang from his chair. "Be silent, woman I" 
he cried ; " how dare you speak so to me ?" 

" I've said it before, and I will again !" cried Russell — " a 
man not half her age. Oh, it was a shame ! — and out of a house 
Jiko Hjofhcourt — and a lady that should know better, not a poor 



Bervant like tbcm that are sent out of tbc ^ay at a moment'B 
notice when tliey go wrong. Don't lift your hand to me, Mr. 
John, Would you strike a woman, sir, and call yourself a gen- 
tleman i And you tbat brought me here against my will when 
I was happy at home. I won't go out of the room till I have 
said my say." 

" No," eaid John, with a langh which was half rage, though 
the idea tbat he was likely to strike Bussell was a ludicrous 
Bsasperation. " No, as you are a woman I can't, unfortunately, 
knock yon down, whatever impertinence you may say." 

" I am glad of that, sir," said Eussell, " for you looked very 
like it ; and I've served the Trevanions for years, though I 
don't got much credit for it, and I shouldn't like to have to 
say as the lady of the house forgot herself for a boy, and a 
gontleinan of iha house struck a woman. I've too much re- 
gard for tbcm to do that," 

Ilere she paused to tate breath, and then resumed, standing 
in an attitude of defence against the door, whither John's 
threatening aspect had driven her : " You mark my words, sir," 
cried Ruasell, " where that young man is. Madam's not far off. 
Miss Sophy, that has her wits about her, she has seen her — and 
the others that is full of fancies they've seen what they think is 
a ghost ; and little Miss Amy, she is wrong in the head with it. 
This is how I find things when I'm telegraphed for, and 
brought out to a strange place, and then told as I'm not 
wanted. But it's Providence as wants me hero. Mrs. Len- 
nox — she always was soft — I don't wonder at her being de- 
ceived; and, besides, she wasn't on the spot, and she don't 
know. But, Mr. Tcevanion, you were there all the time. You 
know what goings-on there were. It wasn't the doctor or the 
parson Madam went out to meet, and who was there besides! 
Nobody but this young man. When a woman's bent on go- 
ing wrong, she'll find out the way. You're going to strike me 
again! but it's true. It was him she met every night, every 
night, out in the cold. And then ho saw \l\ss. B«»si;\M&.,wA. 
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he thonglit to himself — ^here's a young one, and a rich one, 
and far nicer than that old — Mr. John ! I know more than 
any of you know, and I'll put up with no violence, Mr. John !" 
John Trevanion's words will scarcely bear repeating. He 
put her out of the room with more energy than perhaps he 
ought to have employed with a woman; and he bade her go 
to the devil with her infernal lies. Profane speech is not to 
be excused, but there are times when it becomes mere liistori- 
cal truth and not profanity at all. They were infernal lies, 
the language and suggestion of hell even if — even if— oh, that 
a bleeding heart should have to remember this ! — even if they 
were true. John shut the door of his room upon the strag- 
gling woman and came back to face himself, who was more 
terrible still. Even if they were true I They brought back in 
a moment a suggestion which had died away in his mind, but 
which never had been definitely cast forth. His impulse when 
he had seen this young Everard had been to take him by the 
collar and pitch him forth, and refuse him permission even to 
breathe the same air : " Dangerous fellow, hence ; breathe not 
where princes are !" but then a sense of confusion and uncer- 
tainty had come in and baffled him. There was no proof, 
either, that Everard was the man, or that there was any man. 
It was not Madam's handwriting, but her husband's, that had 
connected the youth with Highcourt; and though he might 
have a thousand faults, he did not look the cold-blooded villain 
who would make his connection with one woman a standing 
ground upon which to establish schemes against another. 
John Trevanion's brow grew quite crimson as the thought 
went through his mind. He was alone, and he was middle- 
aged and experienced in the world; and two years ago many 
a troublous doubt, and something even like a horrible certainty, 
had passed through his mind. But there are people with 
whom it is impossible to associate shame. Even if shame 
should be all but proved against them, it will not hold. When 
be thought an evil thoug;h\. oi M.adam — nay^ when that thought 
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had but a tliorotiglifare through his mind against his will, the 
man felt his check redden and bis soul faint. And here, too, 
were the Btorm-clouds of that catastrophe which waa past, roll- 
ing up again, full of flame and wrath. They had nil been 
silent then, awestricken, ansious to hush up and pass over, and 
let the mystery remain. But now this was no longer possible. 
A bewildering sense of confusion, of a darkness through which 
he could not make his way, of strange coincidences, strange 
contradictions, waa in John Trevanioa's mind. He was afraid 
to enter upon this maze, not knowing to what conclusion it 
might lead him. And yet now it must be doae. 

Only a very short time after another knock came to his 
door, and Rosalind entered, with an atmosphere about her of 
urgency and excitement. She said, without any preface : 

" Uncle John, I have come to teli you what I have made up 
my mind to do. Do you remember that in two days 1 shall 
be of age, and my own mistress! In two days!" 

"My dear," he said, "I hope yoa have not been nnder so 
hard a taskmaster as to make you impatient to be free." 

"Yes," said Rosalind. "Oh, not a hard taskmaster; but 
life has been hard, Uncle John I As soon as I am my own 
mistress I am going, Amy and I, to — you know. I cannot 
rest here any longer. Amy will be safe ; she can have mj 
money. But this cannot go on any longer. If we should 
starve, we must find my mother. I know you will say she 
is not my mother. And who else, then ! She is all the moth- 
er I have ever known. And I have left her those two years 
under a stain which she ought not to bear, and in misery 
which she ought not to hear. Was it ever heard of before 
that a mother should be banished from her children I I was 
too young to understand it all at first; and I had no habit of 
acting for myself ; and perhaps you would have been right to 
stop me; but now — " 
m^ " Certainly I shonld have stopped you. But, Rosalind, I 
hve come myself to a similar resolution," he said, "It mo&t 
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all be cleared up. But not by you, my dear, not by you. If 
there is anything to discover that is to her shame — ^" 

" There is nothing, Uncle John." 

" My dear, you don't know how mysterious human nature 
is. There are fine and noble creatures such as she is — ^as she 
is ! don't think I deny it, Rosalind — who may have yet a spot, 
a stain, which a man like me may see and grieve for and for- 
give, but you — ^" 

^'Oh, Uncle John, say that a woman like me may wash 
away with tears, if you like, but that should never, never be 
betrayed to the eyes of a man !" 

He took her into his arms, weeping as She was, and he not 
far from it. " Rosalind, perhaps yours is the truest way ; but 
yet, as common people think, and according to the way of the 
world — " \ 

"Which is neither your way nor mine," cried the girl. 
" And you can say nothing to change my mind ; I was too 
young at the time. But now — if she has died," Rosalind said, 
with difficulty swallowing down the " climbing sorrow " in her 
throat, " she will know at least what we meant. And if she is 
living there is no rest but with our mother for Amy and me. 
And the child shall not suffer. Uncle John, for she shall have 
what is mine." 

" Rosalind, you are still in the absolute stage — you see noth- 
ing that can modify your purposes. My dear, you should have 
had your mother to speak to on this subject. There are two 
men here, Rosalind, to whom — have you not some duty, 
some obligation ? They both seem to me to be waiting — ^for 
what, Rosalind ?" 

Rosalind detached herself from her uncle's arm. A crimson 
flush covered her face. " Is it — dishonorable ?" she said. 

In the midst of his emotion John Trevanion could not sup- 
press a smile. " That is, perhaps, a strong word." 

" It would be dishonorable in a man," she cried, lifting her 
eye8 iritb a hot color under them which seemed to scorch her. 



" It woQld be impossible in a man, Rosalind," he said grave- 
ly ; " the circum stances are altogether different. And yet you 
too owe something to Roland, who has loved you all his life, 
poor fellow, and to Rivers, who haa come here neglecting 
everything for your sate. I do Dot know," he added, in 
a harsher tone, " whether there may not be still another 
claim." 

"I think you are unjust, Uncle John," she said, with trem- 
ulous dignity. " And if it is as you say, these gentlemen have 
followed their own inclinations, not mine. Am I bound bo- 
canse tliey have seen fit — But that would be slavery for a 
woman." Then her countenancG cleared a little, and she 
added, " When you know all that is in my mind you will not 
ipprove." 

I hope yon will make a wise decision, Rosalind," ho said. 
Bat at leait do nothing — make np your mind to do noth- 
ing — till the timo eomes." He spoke vaguely, and so did she, 
but in the excitement of their minds neither remarked this in 
the other. For he bad not hinted to her, nor she to him, the 
possibility of some groat new event which might happen at 
any moment and change all plans and thoughts. 
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CHAPTER LVH. 
Rosalind loft her uncle with the thrill of her resolution in 
all her'veins. She met, as she crossed the ante-room. Rivers, 
who had just come in and was standing waiting for a reply to 
the petition to be admitted to see her which he bad just sent 
by a servant. She came upon him suddenly while ho stood 
there, himself wound up to high tension, full of passion and 
urgency, feeling himself ill-used, and determined that now, at 
last, this question should be settled. He had failed indeed in 
pushing his suit by means of the mysterious stranger whom 
ha had not seen again ; but this made liim only return wlLh. 
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additional vehemence to his own claim, the claim of a man 
who had waited a year for his answer. But when he saw Ros- 
alind there came over him that instant softening which is so 
apt to follow an unusual warmth of angry feeling, when we 
are " wroth with those we love." He thought at first that she 
had come to him in answer to his message, granting all he 
asked by that gracious personal response. "Rosalind!" he 
cried, putting out his hands. But next moment his counte- 
nance reflected the blush in hers, as she turned to him startled, 
not comprehending and shrinking from this enthusiastic ad- 
dress. " I beg your pardon," he said, crushing his hat in his 
hands. " I was taken by surprise. Miss Trevanion, I had 
just sent to ask — " 

Rosalind was seized by a sort of helpless terror. She was 
afraid of him and his passion. She said, " Uncle John is in 
his room. Oh, forgive me, please! If it is me, will you 
wait — oh, will you be so kind as to wait till Thursday ? Every- 
thing will be settled then. I shall know then what I have to 
do. Mr. Rivers, I am very sorry to give you so much trouble — ^" 

"Trouble I" he cried; his voice was almost inarticulate in 
the excess of emotion. "How can you use such words to 
me? As if trouble had anything to do with it; if you would 
send me to the end of the earth, so long as it was to serve you, 
or give me one of the labors of Hercules — Yes, I know I am 
extravagant. One becomes extravagant in the state of mind 
in which — And to hear you speak of trouble — ^" 

" Mr. Rivers," said Rosalind, humble in her sense oJ guilt, 
" I have a great many things to think of. Yon don't know 
how serious it is ; but on Thursday I shall be of age, and then 
I can decide. Come then, if you will, and I will tell you. 
Oh, let me tell you on Thursday — ^not now !" 

" That does not sound very hopeful for me," he said. " Miss 
Trevanion, remember that I have waited a year for my an- 
swer — few men do that without — without — " 

And then be paused, and looked at her with an air which 
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was at onc3 fierce and piteous, defiant and imploring. And 
Rosalind sLrank witli a sense of guilt, feeling that she had no 
-right to hold Lim in suspense, yet frightened by his vehemence, 
<and too mach agitated to know what to say. 
I " On Thursday," she said, mechanically ; " on Thursday — 
Yon shall not complain of me any more." She held out her 
band to him with a smile, apologetic and deprecatory, which 
was very sweet, \vhicii threw him into a bewilderment unspeak- 
able. She was cruel without knowing it, without intending it. 
She had, she thought, something to make up to this man, and 
could she do it but by kindness — by showing him that 
ras grateful — that she liked and honored him ? He went 
away asking himself a thousand questions, going over and orec 
her simple words, extracting meanings from them of which 
they were entirely innocent, framing tbem at last to the signif- 
ication which hs wished. He started from Bonport full of 
doubt and uneasiness, but before he reached his hotel a foolish 
elation had got the better of these sadder sentiments. He said 
to himself that these words could have but one meaning. " Yon 
shall not complain of me any more." But if she cast him off 
after this long probation he would have very good reason to 
complain. It was impossible that she should prepare a refusal 
by such words ; and, indeed, if she had meant to refuse him, 
could she have postponed her answer again ? Is it not honor 
in a woman to say " No " without delay, unless she means to 
say "Yes?" It is the only claim of honor upon her, who 
makes so many claims upon the honor of men, to say "No," 
if she means " No." No one could mistake that primary rule. 
'When she said "Thursday," was it not the last assurance she 
could give before a final acceptance, and " You shall not com- 
plain of mc any more V This is a consequence of the compels 
itive system in love which Mr. Rustin evidently did not fore- 
see, for Kosalind, on the other hand, was right enough when she 
tried to assure herself that she had not wished for his love, had 
'»ot Bonght it in any way, that she should be madfi tt-a^'s^'eiJ*. 
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for its discomfiture. Rivers employed his time of suspense in 
making arrangements for bis departure. He was a proud man, 
and he would not have it said that he had left Aix hastily in 
consequence of his disappointment. In the evening he wrote 
some letters, vaguely announcing a speedy return. "Perhaps 
almost as soon as you receive this," he said, always guarding 
against the possibility of a sudden depailure ; and then he said 
to himself that such a thing was impossible. This was how 
he spent the intervening days. He had almost forgotten by 
this time, in the intensity of personal feeling, the disappoint- 
ment and shock to his pride involved in the fact that the lady 
of the garden had appeared no more. 

In the meantime, while all this was going on, Reginald was 
out on the shining water in a boat, which was the first thing 
the English boy turned to in that urgent necessity for " some- 
thing to do " which is the first thought of his mind. He had 
taken Sophy with him condescendingly for want of a better, 
reflecting contemptuously all the time on the desertion of that 
beggar Hamerton, with whom he was no longer the first object. 
But Sophy was by no means without advantages as a compan- 
ion. He sculled her out half a mile from shore with the intention 
of teaching her how to row on the way back ; but Sophy had 
made herself more amusing in another way by that time, and 
he was willing to do the work while she maintained the con- 
versation. Sophy was nearly as good as Scheherazade. She 
kept up her narrative, or series of narratives, with scarcely a 
pause to take breath, for she was very young and very long- 
winded, with her lungs in perfect condition, and her stories had 
this advantage, to the primitive intelligence that is, that they 
were all true; which is to say that they were all about real 
persons, and spiced by that natural inclination to take the 
worst view of everything, which, unfortunately, is so often jus- 
tified by the results, and makes a story-teller piquant, popular, 
and detested. Sophy had a great future before her in this 
way, and in the meantime she made Reginald acquainted with 
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overytliing, as they both concluded, that he ought to know. 
She told him about Everard, and the saving of Amy and John- 
ny, which he concluded to he a " plant," and "just like the 
fellow ;" and about the encouragement Kosalind gave Lim, at 
which Rex awore, to the horror, yet delight, of his little sister, 
great, real oaths. And then the story quickened and the inter- 
est rose as she told him about the apparitions, about what the 
children saw, and, finally, under a vow of secrecy (which she had 
also administered to Russell), what she herself saw, and the 
conclusion she had formed. When she came to this point of 
her story, Reginald was too much excited oven to swear. Ho 
kept silence with a dark countenance, snd listened, leaning for- 
ward on his oars with a rapt attention that flattered Sophy. 
„"I toid Uncle John," cried the child, "and he asked me what 
to do! How could 1 do anything, Itex 1 I 
watched because I don't believe in ghosts, and I knew it could 
not be a ghost. But what could I do at my age? And, be- 
sides, I did not actually see her so as to speak to her. I only 
touched her as she passed." 

" And you are sure it was — " The boy was older than So- 
phy, and understood better. Ho could not speak so glibly of 
everything as she did, 

"2ilamma! Yes, of course I am snro. I don't take fits like 
the rest ; I always know what I sec. Don't you think Uncle 
John was the one to do something about it. Ilex 1 And he 
hM not done anything. It could never be thought that it was 
a thing for me." 

" I'll tell you what, Sophy," said Rex, almost losing his oars 
ip his vehemence; "soon it'll have to be a thing for me. I 
oan't let things go on like this with all Aunt Sophy's rauddlings 

' Uncle John's. The children will be driven out of their 
les ; and Rosalind is just a romantic — I am tbe head of 
family, and I shall have to interfere." 
But you are only seventeen," said Sophy, her eyes starting 
n their sockets with ezcitement and delight. 
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"But I am the head of the house. John Trevanion may 
give himself as many airs as he likes, but he is only a younger 
son. After all, it is I that have got to decide what's right for 
my family. I have been thinking a great deal about it," he 
cried. " If — if — Mrs. Trevanion is to come like this frighten- 
ing people out of their wits — " 

" Oh, Reginald," cried Sophy, with a mixture of admiration 
and horror, " how can you call mamma Mrs. Trevanion ?" 

" That's her name," said the boy. His lips quivered a little, 
to do him justice, and his face was darkly red with passion, 
which was scarcely his fault, so unnatural were all the circum- 
stances. *^ I am going to insist that she should live somewhere, 
so that a fellow may say where she lives. It's awful when peo- 
ple ask you where's your mother, not to be able to say. I 
suppose she has enough to live on. I shall propose to let her 
choose where she pleases, but to make her stay in one place, so 
that she can be found when she is wanted. Amy could be 
sent to her for a bit, and then the f ass would be over — ^" 

" But, Rex, you said we should lose all our money — ^" 

"Oh, bother!" cried the boy. "Who's to say anything? 
Should I make a trial and expose everything to take her money 
from Amy ? (It isn't so very much you have, any 'of you, that 
I should mind.) I suppose even, if I insisted, they might take 
a villa for her here or somewhere. And then one could say 
she lived abroad for her health. That is what people do every 
day. I know lots of fellows whose father, or their mother, or 
some one, lives abroad for their health. It would be more re- 
spectable. It would be a thing you could talk about when it 
was necessary," Rex said. 

Sophy's mind was scarcely yet open to this view of the ques- 
tion. " I wish you had told me," she said peevishly, " that one 
could get out of it like that ; for I should have liked to speak 
to mamma — " 

" I don't know that we can get out of it like that. The law 
23 very funny ; it may be impossible, perhaps. But, at all 
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cventa," said Reginald, recoTering hia oars, and giving one great 
impulse forward with all Lis atrengtlj, wbioli made llie boat 
Bhoot along tbe lake tike a living thing, " I know that I won't 
iet it be muddled an; longer if I can help it, and that I am go- 
ing to interfere." 



1 



CHAPTER LVIII. 
Roland Hamerton did not find any trace of Ler. He had 
pledged himself easily, in utter ignorance of all ways and means, 
ito find her, knowing nothing, neither how to set about anch a 
iiearch, or where he was likely to meet with success in it. It 
B easy for a young man, in his fervor, to declare that he ia able 
k> do anything for the girl he loves, and to fee! that in that 
Inspiration he is sure to carry all before him. But love will 
ibot trace the lost even when it is tbe agony of love for the 
ioet, and that passion of awful longing, anxiety, and fear which 
'b, perhaps, tbe most profound of all human emotions. Tbe fact 
bat he loved Rosalind did not convert him into that sublimated 
Smd heroic version of a detective officer which ia to be fonnd 
often in fiction than reality. He, too, went to all the 
liotels, as John Trcvanion had done ; he walked about inces- 
mtly, looking at everybody he met, and trying hard, in. bis bad 
French, to push cunning inquiries everywhere — inquiries which 
he thought cunning, bat which were in reality only very inno- 
cently anxious, betraying bis object in the plainest way. " A tall 
»l«dy, English, with remains of great beauty." " Oui, monsieur, 
hotts la connaisaons ;" a dozen such lively responses were made 
Co bim, and he was sent in consequence to wander about as 
tnany villas, to prowl in the gardens of various hotels, rewarded 
by the sight of some fine Englishwomen and some scarecrows, 
bnt never with the most distant glimpse of the woman he 
sought. He did, however, meet and recognize almost at every 
LioTn the young fellow whose appearances st Eonport had been 
nee Rosalind's repulse, but whom he had seen several 
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times in attendance upon Mrs. Lennox, and of whom he knew 
that he was understood to have been seen in the village at 
Highconrt, presumably on account of Rosalind, and was there- 
fore a suitor too, and a rival. Something indefinable in his air, 
though Roland did not know him sufficiently to be a just judge, 
had increased at first the natural sensation of angry scorn with 
which a young lover looks upon another man who has presumed 
to lift his eyes to the same ohjet adori; but presently there 
arose in his mind something of that same sensation of fellow- 
ship which had drawn him, on the first night of his arrival, 
towards Rivers. They were in " the same box." No doubt she 
was too good for any of them, and Everard had not the sign and 
seal of the English gentleman about him — the one thing indis- 
pensable ; but yet there was a certain brotherhood even in the 
rivalry. Roland addressed him at last when he met him com- 
ing round one of the corners, where he himself was posted, gazing 
blankly at an English lady pointed out to him by an officious 
boatman from the lake. His gaze over a wall, his furtive aspect 
when discovered, all required, he felt, explanation. '*I think 
we almost know each other," he said, in a not unfriendly tone. 
Everard took off his hat with the instinct of a man who has 
acquired such breeding as he has in foreign countries, an action 
for which, as was natural, the Englishman mildly despised him. 
" I have seen you, at least, often," he replied. And then Roland 
plunged into his subject. 

" Look here ! You know the Trevanions, don't you ? Oh 
yes, I heard all about it — the children and all that. I am a 
very old friend ;" Roland dwelt upon these words by way of 
showing that a stranger was altogether out of competition with 
him in this respect at least. " There is a lady in whom they 
are all — very much interested, to say the least, living somewhere 
about here; but I don't know where, and nobody seems to 
know. You seem to be very well up to all the ways of the 
place ; perhaps you could help me. Ros — I mean," said Ro- 
land, with a cough to obliterate the syllable — " they would all 
be very gratetal to any ono wTao n«o\3\^^xv^-— ^"^ 
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)oking in Koland'e face, ' 



" What," said Everard, slowly, I 
I ,the liidy'a 

It wits the most natarnl question ; and yet tho ono man put 
it with a depth of significance which to a keener observer than 
Eoland would have proved his previous knowledge ; while the 
other stood entirely disconcerted, and not knowing how to re- 
ply. It was perfectly natural ; but somehow he had not thought 
f cf it as ft probable question, And he was not prepared with 

" Oh — ah — her name. Well, she is a kind of a relation, you 
J. know — and her name would be — Trevanion." 

" Oh, her name wonid be Trevanion 3 Is there supposed to 
I be any chance that she would change her name?" 
" Why do you aak such a question V 
" I thought, by the way you spoke, as if there might be a 
J doubt." 

" No," said Roland, after a moment, " I never thought — I 
t don't think it's likely. Why should she change her name !" 
Everard answered with great softness, " I don't know any- 
thing abont it. Something in jour tone snggested the idea, 
but no doubt I am wrong. No, I cannot say, all in a moment, 
that I am acquainted — " Here his want of experience told like 
Boland's. Ho was very willing, nay auxioaa, to deceive, but 
did not know how. lie colored, and made a momentary pause. 
"But I will inquire," ho said, "if it is a thing that the — 
Trevaniona want to find out." 

Koland looked at him with instinctive suspicion, hut he did 
I not know what he suspected. He had no desire, however, to 
L put this quest out of his own hands into those of a man who 
might make capital of it as ho himself intended to do. He 
said hastily, " Oh, I don't want to put you to trouble. I think 
I am on the scent. If you hear anything, however, and would 
come in and see me at the hotel — to-night." 

The other looked at him with something in his face which 
' Bolund did not underatand. Was it a kind of sardonic smile 1 
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Was it offence ? He ended by repeating, " I will inquire," and 
took off bis bat again in tbat Frencbified way. 

And Roland went on, unaided, somewbat discouraged, indeed, 
witb bis inquiries. Sometimes be saw in tbe distance a figure 
in tbe crowd wbicb be tbougbt be recognized, and burried after 
it, but never witb any success. For eitber it was gone when 
be reacbed tbe spot, or turned out to be one of tbe ordinary 
people about; for of course tbere were many tall ladies wearing 
black to be seen about tbe streets of Aix, and most of tbem 
Englisb. He trudged about all tbat day and tbe nex^witb a 
beavy beart, bis bigb bopes abandoning bim, and the search 
seeming hopeless. He became aware when night fell that he 
was not alone in bis quest. Tbere drifted past him at inter- 
vals, burried, flushed, and breathless, witb her cloak banging 
from her shoulders, her bonnet blown back from her bead, her 
eyes always far in front of her, investigating every comer, a 
woman so instinct with keen suspicion and what looked like a 
thirst for blood tbat she attracted the looks even of the care- 
less passers-by, and was followed, till she outstripped bim, by 
more than one languid gendarme. Her purpose was so much 
more individual than she was tbat, for a time, in tbe features of 
this human sleuth-hound be failed to recognize Russell. But it 
was Russell, as he soon saw, witb a mixture of alarm and horror. 
It seemed to bim tbat some tragic force of barm was in this 
woman's hand, and tbat while he wandered vaguely round and 
round discovering nothing, she, grim witb hatred and revenge, 
was on the track. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

When John Trevanion questioned Everard, as already re- 
corded, the young man, though greatly disconcerted, had made 
him a very unexpected reply. He had tbe boldness to say 
what was so near the truth that tbere was all tbe assurance of 
coDvictioB in bis tone ; and John, on his side, was confounded. 
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Bverard bad declared to him that there was a family connec- 
tion, a rclationalijp, between himself and Mr. Trevanion, though, 
on being more closely questioned, be declined to explain how 
it was ; that is, be postponed the explanation, saying that be 
coidd only make the matter clear by reference to another rela- 
tion, tvlio could give him the exact information. It was a bold 
thought, conceived at the moment, and carried through with 
the daring of desperation. He felt, before it was half said, 
that John Trevanion was impreascd by the reality in his tone, 
■i^d that if he dared farther, and told all his tale, the position 
i affairs might bo changed. But Rosalind's reply to the snd- 
j declaration which in his boldness he had made, and to his 
pie, ill-ad?iscd promises to reward her if she would listen to 
^tn, had driven for some days everything out of his mind ; 
pd when be met Roland Hanicrton he was but beginning to 
" 's courage, and to say to himself that there was still 
mcthing which might be done, and that things were not per- 
laps so hopeless as they seemed. From that brief interview 
i went away fni! of a sudden resolution. If, after all, this 
e to play, did not ho hold it in bis hand! If 
t were by means of the lost mother that Kosalind was to be 
toon, it was by the same means alone that be could prove to 
Ifdbn Trevanion all he bad promised to prove, and thus set 
IlimscLf right with Rosalind's gnardian. Thoughts crowded 
"ttst upon him as he turned away, instinctively making a round 
fp3 escape Hamerton'a scrutiny. This led him back at length 
to the precincts of the hotel, where ho plunged among the 
shrubbery, passing ronnd behind the honse, and entered by a 
small door which was almost hid by a clump of laurels. A 
short stair led from this to a small, entirely secluded apartment 
separated from the other part of the hotel. The room which 
young Everard entered with a sort of authoritative familiarity 
was well lighted with three lai^a windows opening upon the 
(ardcn, but seemed to be a sort of receptacle for all the old 
Earniture despised elsewhere. It had bat one occnpant, who 
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put down the book when Everard came in, and looked ap with 
a faint, inquiring smile. The reader does not need to be told 
who was the banished woman who sat here, shut out and sep- 
arated from the external world. She had thought it wise, 
amid the risks of travel, to call herself by the name he bore, 
and had been living here, as everywhere, in complete retire- 
ment, before the arrival of the Trevanions. The apartment 
which she occupied was cheap and quiet, one of which recom- 
mendations was of weight with her in consequence of Ed- 
mund's expenses ; the other for reasons of her own. She had 
changed greatly in the course of these two years, not only by 
becoming veiy thin and worn, but also from a kind of moral 
exhaustion which had taken the place of that personal power 
and dignity which were once the prevailing expression of her 
face. She had borne much in the former part of her life with- 
out having the life itself crushed out of her ; but her complete 
transference to a strange world, her absorption in one sole sub- 
ject of interest which presented nothing noble, nothing elevated, 
and, finally, the existence of a perpetual petty conflict in which 
she was always the loser, a struggle to make a small nature into 
a great one, or, rather, to deal with the small nature as if it 
were a great one, to attribute to it finer motives than it could 
even understand, and to appeal with incessiant failure to gener- 
osities which did not exist — this had taken the strength out of 
Mrs. Trevanion. Her face had an air of exhausted and hope- 
less effort. She saw the young man approaching with a smile, 
which, though faint, was yet one of welcome. To be ready to 
receive him whenever he should appear, to be always ready 
and on the watch for any gleam of higher meaning, to be dull 
to no better impulse, but always waiting for the good — that 
was the part she had to play. But she was no longer impa- 
tient, no longer eager to thrust him into her own world, to 
convey to him her own thoughts. That she knew was an en- 
deavor without hope. And, as a matter of fact, she had little 
hope in anything. She had done all that she knew how to do. 
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If anything farther were possible she waa anawarc what it was ; 
and her face, like her heart, was worn out. Yet she looked 
up with what was not unlike a cheerful expectation. "Well, 
Edmund ?" she said. 

He threw down his hat on tlic tahle, giving emphasis to what 

" I have brought yon some news. I don't inow if you will 
like it or not, or if it will be a surprise. The Trevanions "Sre 
after you." 

The amilc faded away from her face, but seemed to iingcr 
pathetically in her eyes as she looked at him and repeated, 
"After me!" with a start. 

" Yes, Of course all those visits and apparitions couldn't be 
without effect You must have known that ; and you can't aay 
I did not warn you. They arc moving heaven and earth — " 

"How can they do that?" she asked; and then, "You re- 
proach me justly, Edmund ; not so much as I reproach myself. 
I was made to do it, and frighten — my poor children." 

" More than that," he said, as if he took a pleasure in add- 
ing color to the picture; "the little girl has gone all wrong in 
her head. She walks in her sleep and says she is looking for 
her mother," 

The tears sprang to Mrs. Trevanion'a eyes. " Oh, Edmund 1" 
she said, " yon wring my heart ; and yet it is sweet I My lit- 
tle girl ! she does not forget me !" 

" Children don't forget," he said gloomily. " I didn't. I 
cried for you often enough, but you never came to me." 

She gave him once more a piteous look, to which the tears 
in her eyes added pathos. " Not — till it waa too late," she said. 

" Not — till yon were obliged ; till you had no one else to go 

to," said he. "And you have not done very much for me 

since — nothing that you could help. Look here I Yott can 

—jnake up for that now, if you like ; there's every opportunity 

"What is it, Edmund?" She relapsed into the chair, which 
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sapplicd a sort of framework on which mind and body seemed 
alike to rest. 

Edmund drew a chair opposite to her, close to her^and 
threw himself down in it. His hand raised to enhance his 
rhetoric was almost like the threat of a blow. 

"Look here," he repeated; "I have told you before all I 
feel about Rosalind !" 

**And I have told you," she said, with a faint, rising color, 
" that you have no right to call her by that name. There is no 
sort of link between Miss Trevanion and you." 

" She does not think so," he answered, growing red. " She 
has always felt there was a link, although she didn't know 
what. There are two other fellows after her now. I know 
that one of them, and I rather think both of them, are bant- 
ing for you, by way of getting a hold on Rosalind. One of 
them asked me just now if I wouldn't help him. Me ! And 
that woman that was nurse at Highconrt, that b<^ii all the 
mischief, is here. So you will be hunted out whatever you do. 
And John Trevanion is at me, asking me what had I to do 
with his brother? I don't know how he knows, bnt he does 
know. I've told him there was a family connection, but that I 
couldn't say what till I had consulted — ^" 

"You said that, Edmund? A — family connection !" 

"Yes, I did. What else could I say? And isn't it ti-ue! 
Now, here are two things you can do : one would be kind, gen- 
erous, all that I don't expect from you ; the other would, at 
least, leave us to fight fair. Look here ! I believe they would 
be quite glad. It would be a way of smoothing up everything 
and stopping all sorts of scandal. Come up there with me 
straight and tell them who I am ; and tell Rosalind that you 
want her to cast off the others and marry me. She will do 
whatever you tell her." 

"Never, never, Edmund.'* She had began to shake her 
head, looking at him, for some time before he would permit 
bcr voice to be heard. " Ob, ask me anything but that !" 
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'■ Anytliing bat the only thing," lie said ; " that is like you ; 
that is always the way. Can't you bob it wooid be a way of 
smoothing over everything ! It would free Rosalind — it would 
free them all ; if she were my — " 

She put out her hand to stop him. " No, Edmund, you 
must not say it. I cannot permit it. That cannot be. You 
do not understand her, nor she yon. I can never permit it, 
even if — even if — " 

"Even if — 1 You mean to say if she were — fond of 
roe — " 

Mrs. Trevanion uttered a low cry. "Edmmid, I will rather 
go and tell her, what I have told you — that yon could never 
understand each other — that yon are different, wholly differ- 
ent — that nothing of the kind could be — " 

He glared at her with a fierce rage, by which she was no 
longer frightened, which she had seen before, but which 
produced in her overwrought mind a flutter of the old, sicken- 
ing misery which had fallen into bo hopeless a calm. " That 
is what you will do for mo — when affairs come to an issue! — 
that is all after everything you have promised, everything you 
have said — that is all ; hnt I might have tnown— " 

She made no reply. She was so snbdued in her nature by 
all the hopeless struggles of the past that she did not say a 
nord in self-defence. 

" Then," he Baid, rising up from his chair, tbrowing out his 
hands as though putting her out of her place, "go ! That's 
the only other thing you can do for me. Get out of this. 
Why stay till they como and drag you out to the light and 
expose you — and me ? If you won't do the one thing for mc, 
do the other, and make no more mischief, for the love of 
heaven — if you care for heaven or for love either," he added, 
making a stride towards the table and seizing his hat again. 
He did not, however, rush away then, as seemed his first inten- 
sion, but stood for a moment irresolute, not looking at her, 
lolding his hat in his hand. 
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"Edmund," she said, "you are always sorry afterwards 
when you say such things to me." 

"No," he said, "I'm not sorry — don't flatter yourself — I 
mean every word I say. You've been my worst enemy all my 
life. And since you've been with me it's been worst of all. 
You've made me your slave; you've pretended to make a 
gentleman of me, and you've made me a slave. I have never 
had my own way or my fling, but had to drag about with you. 
And now, when you really could do me good— when you 
could help me to marry the girl I like, and reform, and every- 
thing, you won't. You tell me point-blank you won't. You 
say you'll rather ruin me than help me. Do you call that the 
sort of a thing a man has a right to expect — after all I have 
suffered in the past ?" 

" Edmund, I have always told you that Miss Trevanion — ^" 

" Rosalind I" he said. " Whatever you choose to call her, I 
shall call her by her name. I have been everything with 
them till now, when this friend of yours, this Uncle John, has 
come. And you can put it all right with him, if you please, in 
a moment, and make my way clear. And now you say you 
won't! Oh, yes, I know you well enough. Let all those 
little things go crazy and everybody be put out, rather than 
lend a real helping hand to me — ^" 

" Edmund !" she called to him, holding out her hands as he 
rushed to the door ; but he felt he had got a little advantage 
and would not risk the loss of it again. He turned round for 
a moment and addressed her with a sort of solemnity. 

" To-morrow 1" he said. "I'll give you till to-morrow to 
think it over, and then — I'll do for myself whatever I find it 
best to do." 

For a minute or two after the closing of the door, which was 
noisy and sharp, there was no further movement in the dim 
room. Mrs. Trevanion sat motionless, even from thought. The 
framework of the chair supported her, held her up, but for the 
woment, as it seemed to her, nothing else in earth and heaven. 
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^H^fac sat entirely silent, passive, us she had done so often daring 
^p these years, all her former habits of mind arrested. Once she 
^ liad been a woman of energy, to whom a defeat or discourage- 
ment was bnt a new beginning, whose resources were mani- 
fold ; but all these had been exhausted. She sat in the torpor 
of that hopelessness which had become habitual to her, life fail- 

► ing and everything in life. As she sat thus an iuner door 
'Opened, and another figure, which had grown strangely like her 
Vywn in the close and continual intercourse between them, came 
in softly. Jane was noiseless as her mistress, almost as worn 
as her mistress, moving like a shadow across the room. Her 
presence made a change in the motionless atmosphere. Maiiom 
was no longer alone ; and with the softening touch of that de- 
votion which bad accompanied all her wanderings for so great 
a portion of her life, there arose in her a certain re-awatening, 
a faint flowing of the old vitality. There were, indeed, many- 
reasons why the ice should be broken and the stream resume 
its flowing. She raised herself a little in her chair, and then 
she spoke. "Jane," she said; "Jane, I have news of the chil- 
dren — " 

"God bless them," said Jane. She put the books down out 
nf her hands, which she had been protending to an'ange, and 
turned her face towards her mistress, who said " Amen !" with 
a sudden gleam and lighting-up of her pale face like the sky 
after a storm. 

" I have done very wrong," said Mrs, Trevanion ; " there ia 
never self-indulgence in the world but some one suffers for it. 
Jane, my little Amy is ill. She dreams about her poor mother. 
She baa taken to walking in her sleep." 

" Well, Madam, that's no great harm, I have heard of many 
ehiidron who did—" 

"Biit not through — oh, such selfish folly as mine! I have 
grown so weak, such a fool ! And they have sent for Kussell, 
and Russell is here. You may meet her any day — " 
- " Rnssell 1" Jane said, with an air of dismay, clasping bet 
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hands ; *^ then, Madam, you must make np yonr mind what yon 
will do, for Rasseli is not one to be balked. She will find ns 
out" 

" Why should I fear to be found out ?" said Mrs. Trevanion, 
with a faint smile. " No one now can harm me. Jano, every- 
thing has been done that can be done to us. I do not fear Rus- 
sell or any one. And sometimes it seems to me that I have 
been wrong all along. I think now I have made up my mind — " 

" To what ? oh, to what. Madam ?" Jane cried. 

" I am not well," said Mrs. Trevanion ; " I am only a shadow 
of myself. I am not at all sure but perhaps I may be going to 
die. No, no — I have no presentiments, Jane. It is only peo- 
ple who want to live who have presentiments, and life has few 
charms for me. But look at me; you can see through my 
hands almost. I am dreadfully tired coming up those stairs. 
I should not be surprised if I were to die." 

She said this apologetically, as if she were putting forth a 
plea to which perhaps objections might be made. 

"You have come through a deal. Madam," said Jane, with 
the matter-of-fact tone of her class. "It is no wonder if you 
are thin ; you have had a great deal of anxiety. But trouble 
doesn't kill." 

" Sometimes," said her mistress, with a smile, " in the long 
run. But I don't say I am sure. Only, if that were so— there 
would be no need to deny myself." 

" You will send for the children and Miss Rosalind." Jane 
clasped her hands with a cry of anticipation in which her whole 
heart went forth. 

" That would be worth dying for," said Madam, " to have 
them all peaceably for perhaps a day or two. Ah ! but I would 
need to be very bad before we could do that ; and I am not ill, 
not that I know. I have thought of something else, Jane. It 
appears that they have found out, or think they have found 
out, that I am here. I cannot just steal away again as I did 
before- I will go to them and sec them all. Ah, don't look 
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io pleased ; tliat probably means tbat we sball have to leave 
Rfterwarda at once. Unless thicga were to bappen bo well, you 
r," she said, with a smile, " as tbat I should just really — 
die there; which would be ideal — but therefore not to be 
hoped for." 

" Oh, Madam," said Jane, with a sob, " you don't thint, 
when you say that — " 

""Of yoci, my old friend? But I do. You would be glad to 
thint, after a while, that I had got over it all. And what could 
happen better to me than that I should die among my own? I 
am of little use to Edmund — far less than I hoped. Perhaps 
I bad no right to hope. One cannot give up one's duties for 
years, and then take them baot again. God forgive me for 
leaving him, and htm for all the faults that better training 
might have saved liim from. All the tragedy began in that, 
■nd ends in that. I did wrong, and the issue is — this." 

" 9o long ago, Madam — so long ago. And it all seemed so 
wmple." 

" To give up my child for his good, and then to be forced to 
give up my other children, not for their good or mine ? I 
sometimes wonder how it was that I never told John Trevan- 
ion, who was always my friend. "Why did I leave Highcoart 
BO, without a word to any one ? It all seems confused now, as 
if I might have done better. I might have cleared myself, at 
least; I might have told them, I should like to give myself 
one great indnlgence, Jane, before I die." 

"Madam I" Jane cried, with a panic which her words belied, 
"I am sure that it is only fancy ; you are not going to die." 

" Perhaps," said her mistress ; " I am not sure at all. I told 
you 80 ; but only I should not be surprised. Whether it is 
death or whether it is life, something new is coming. We 
must he ghosts no longer; wo must come back to our real 
selves, yoo and I, Jane. We will not let onrselves be bunted 
down, but come out in the eye of day. It would be strange if 
Eussell had the power to frighten me. And did I tell ijou. 
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that Reginald is here, too, and young Roland HamertoD, who 
was at Highcourt that night ? They are all gathered together 
again for the end of the tragedy, Jane." 

" Oh, Madam," cried Jane, " perhaps for setting it all right" 

Her mistress smiled somewhat dreamily. '^I do not see 
how that can be. And, even if it were so, it will not change 
the state of affairs. But we are not going to allow ourselves 
to be found out by Russell," she added, with a curious sense of 
the ludicrous. The occasion was not gay, and yet there was 
something natural, almost a sound of amusement, in the laugh 
with which she spoke. Jane looked at her wistfully, shaking 
her head. 

*' When I think of all that you have gone through, and that 
you can laugh still ! — ^but perhaps it is better than crying," 
Jane said. 

Mrs. Trevanion nodded her head in assent, and there was 
silence in the dim room where these two women spent their 
lives. It gave her a certain pleasure to see Jane moving about 
There was a sort of lull of painful sensation, a calm, and disin- 
clination for any exertion on her own part ; a mood in which 
it was grateful to see another entirely occupied with her wants; 
anxious only to invent more wants for her, and means of doing 
her service. In the languor of this quiet it was not wonderful 
that Mrs. Trevanion should feel her life ebbing away. She 
began to look forward to the end of the tragedy with a pleased 
acquiescence. She had yielded to her fate at first, understand- 
ing it to be hopeless to strive against it ; with, perhaps, a recoil 
from actual contact with the scandal and the shame which was 
as much pride as submission ; but at that time her strength 
was not abated, nor any habit of living lost Now that period 
of anguish seemed far of[, and she judged herself and her ac- 
tions not without a great pity and understanding, but yet not 
without some disapproval. She thought over it all as she sat 
lying back in the great chair, with Jane moving softly about 
She would not repeat the decisive and hasty step she had once 



talien. She could not now, Alas, bcliGvc in tlic utonemcnt wLJch 
she then tlioagLt lalglit stil! be practicuble in respect to the son 
1 she had givcD up in his childhood; nor did she think 
that it was well, as she hnd done then, to abandon eyorything 
without a word — to leave her reputation nt the mercy of every 
evil-speaker. To say nothing for herself, to leave her dead hus- 
band's memory nnassaiiod by any defence she could put forth, 
and to cut short the anguish of parting, for her children as well 
as for herself, had then seemed to her the best. And she had 
fondly thought, with what she now called vanity and the delu- 
^ don of self-regard, that, hy devoting herself to him who was 
D of all her trouhies, she might make up for the evils 
t which her desertion of hira had inflicted. These were mistakes, 
[ she recognized now, and must not be repeated. " 1 was a fool," 
o said to herself softly, with a realization of the misery of 
I the past which was acute, yet dim, as if the suSercr had been 
I another person. Jane paused at the sound of her voice, and 
»me towai'ds her — "Madam, did jou speak!" 
"No, except to myself. My faithful Jane, you have saf- 
F fered everything with me. We are not going to hide our- 
s any longer," she replied. 



Cn AFTER LX 

s taken is not, however, strong enough to 



e the habits which have grown with years. Mrs. Tre- 

1 had been so long in the background that she shrank 

from the idea of presenting herself again to what seemed to 

I ber the view of the world. She postponed all further steps 

I with a conscious cowardice, at which, with faint hnnior, she 

I Was still able to smile. 

e two owls," she said. " Jaae, we ti'iU make a little 
Tceonnaissanoe first in the evening. There is still a moon, though 
^ it is a little late, and the lake in the moonlight is a fine sight." 
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"But, Madam, you were not tbinting of the lake," said 
Jane. 

" No," her mistress said ; " the sight of a roof and four walls 
within which are — that is more to you and me than the most 
beautiful scenery in the world. And to think for how many 
years I had nothing to do but to walk from my room to the 
nursery to see them all !" 

Jane shook her head with silent sympathy. " And it will be 
so again," she said, soothingly, " when Mr. Rex is of age. I 
have always said to myself it would come right then." 

It was now Madam's turn to shake her head. The smile 
died away from her face. " I would rather not," she said, hur- 
riedly, " put him to that proof. It would be a terrible test J;o 
put a young creature to. Oh, no, no, Jane I If he failed, how 
could I bear it ? — or did for duty what should be done for love? 
No, no ; the boy must not be put to such a test." 

In the evening she carried out her idea of making a recon- 
naissance. She set out when the moon was rising in a vaporous 
autumnal sky, clearing slowly as the light increased. Madam 
threw back the heavy veil which she usually wore, and breathed 
in the keen, sweet air with almost a pang of pleasure. She 
grasped Jane's arm as they drove slowly round the tufted 
mound upon which the house of Bonport stood ; then, as the 
coachman paused for further instructions in the shade of a little 
eminence on the farther side, she whispered breathlessly that 
she would walk a little way, and see it nearer. They got out, 
accordingly, both mistress and maid, tremulous with excite- 
ment. All was so still ; not a creature about ; the lighted win- 
dows shining among the trees ; there seemed no harm in vent- 
uring within the gate, which was open, in ascending the slope 
a little way. Mrs. Trevanion had begun to say faintly, half to 
herself, half to her companion, " This is vanity ; it is no use," 
when, suddenly, her grasp upon Jane's arm tightened so that the 
faithful maid had to make an effort not to cry out. ** What 
is that f' abe said, in a &htUl whisper, at Jane's ear. It was 



I nolliiug more than a littie speck, but it moved along nnder tlio 
edge of the ovcrLaDging trece, with cvidcDt life ia it ; a Bpeck 
which, as it emerged into the moonUght, became of a diizzling 
whitenesE, like a pale tiaiae gliding across the solid darkness, 
Thej both stood still for a moment in awe and wonder, ding- 
ily to each other. Then Madam forsook hci' maid's arm, and 
.went forward with a swift and noiseless step very diSerent 
jErom her former lingering. Jane followed, breathless, afraid, 
not capablo of the same speed. No doubt had been in Mra. 
Trevanion's mind from the first. The night air lifted now and 
then a lock of the child's hair, and blew cold through her long, 
vliitti night-dress, but she went on steadily towards the side of 
the lake. Once more Amy wna absorbed in her dream that her 
I jpother was waiting for her there ; and, all nnconscious, wrapped 
I ia her Bleep, had set ont to find the one great thing wanting in 
' ier life. The mother followed her, conscious of nothing save 
1 » great throbbing of head and heart. Thus they went on till 
I the wliitc breadth of the lake, flooded with moonlight, lay be- 
' fore them. Then, for the first time, Amy wavered. She carao 
pause ; something disturbed the absorption of her state, 
bnt without awaking her, " Mamma," she said, " where are 
you, mamma f 

"lam here, my darling." Mrs. Trevanion's voice was choked, 
and scarcely audible, in the strange mystery of this cnooonter. 
She dared not clasp her child in her arms, but stood trembling, 
watching every indication, terrified to disturb the illusion, yet 
hungering for the touch of the little creature who was her own. 
Amy's little face showed no surprise, its lines softened with a 
smile of pleasure ; she put out her cold hand and placed it in 
that which trembled to reecive it. It was no wonder to Amy, 
in her dream, to put her hand into her mother's. She gave her- 
self up to this beloved guidance without any surprise or doubt, 
and obeyed the impulse given her without the least reustanoe, 
with a smile of heavenly satisfaction on her face. All Amy's 
troubles were over when her hand was in bci mother's hand. 
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Nor was her little soul, in its soft confusion and unconscioufr- 
ness, aware of any previous separation, or any transport of re- 
union. She went where her mother led, calm as if that mother 
had never been parted from her. As for Mrs. Ti*evanion, the 
tumult of trouble and joy in her soul is impossible to describe. 
She made an imperative gesture to Jane, who had come panting 
after her, and now stood half stupefied in the way, only pre- 
vented by that stupor of astonishment from bursting out into 
sobs and cries. Her mistress could not speak; her face was 
not visible in the shadow as she turned her back upon the lake 
which revealed this wonderful group fully against its shining 
background. There was no sound audible but the faint stir of 
the leaves, the plash of the water, the cadence of her quick 
breathing. Jane followed in an excitement almost as overpow- 
ering. There was not a word said. Mrs. Trevanion turned 
back and made her way through the trees, along the winding 
path, with not a pause or mistake. It was dark among the 
bushes, but she divined the way, and though both strength and 
breath would have failed her in other circumstances, there was 
no sign of faltering now. The little terrace in front of the 
house, to which they reached at last, was brilliant with moon- 
light. And here she paused, the child standing still in perfect 
calra, having resigned her very soul into her mother's hands. 

Then, for the first time, a great fainting and trembling seized 
upon her. She held out her disengaged hand to Jane. '* What 
am I to do ?" she said, with an appeal to which Jane, trembling, 
could give no reply. The closed doors, the curtained windows, 
were all dark. A momentary struggle rose in Mrs. Trevanion's 
mind, a wild impulse to carry the child away, to take her into 
her bosom, to claim her natural rights, if never again, yet for 
this night — mingled with a terror that seemed to take her senses 
from her, lest the door should suddenly open, and she be dis- 
covered. Her strength forsook her when she most wanted it. 
Amy stood still by her side, without a movement, calm, satis- 
£ed, wrapped in unconscionaness^kwoYilug nothing save that she 
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liad attained her desire, feeling neither cold nor fear In the 
!epth of her drenm. 

" Madam," said Jane, in an anxious whisper, " the child will 
catch her death, I'd have carried her. She has nothing on 
but her nightdress. She will catch her death." 

This roused the mother in a moment, with the simplest but 

most profound of argaments. She bade Jane knock at the 

door, and, stooping over Amy, kissed her and blessed her. 

Then she transferred the little hand in hers to that of her 

I faithful maid. A shiver passed through the ciiild's fi'ame, but 

■lihc permitted herself to be led to the door. Jane was not so 

ttlf-res trained as her mistress. She lifted the little girl in her 

■Ivms and began to chafe and rub her feet. The touch, though 

md kind, woke the tittle so m nam bull st, as the 

I touch of the cold water had done boforc. She gave a scream 

I And struggled out of Jane's arms. 

And then there was a great sonnd of movement and alarm 
■from tho hoase. The door was flung open and Rosalind 
fttnshed out and seized Amy in her arms. She was followed by 
;&a1f the hoasohold, the servants hurrying out one after an- 
Bther ; and there arose a hurried tumult of questions in the 
uidst of which Jane stole away unnoticed and escaped among 
i bushes, like her mistress. Mrs. Trevanion stood quite still 
Inpporting herself against a tree while all this confused com- 
Kmotion wont on. She distinguished Russell, who camo out 
r find looked so sharply about among the dark shrubs that for a 
moment she felt herself discovered, and John Trevanion, who 
appeared with a candle in his hand, lifting it high above his 
head, and inquiring who it was that had brought the ebild 
back. John's face was anxious and full of trouble; and be- 
hind him came a tall boy, slight and fair, who said there was 
nobody, and that Amy must Lave come back by herself. Then 
Mrs. Lennox came out with a shawl over her head, the flicker- 
Ljtig lights showing her full, comfortable person — "Who is it, 
■John t Is there anybody f Oh, come in then, come in ; it is 
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a cold night, and the child mnst be pat to bed." All of tfaem 
stood about in their individuality, as she had left them, while 
she looked on in the darkness under the rustling boughs, in- 
visible, her eyes sometimes blurred with moisture, a smile 
growing about her mouth. They had not changed, except the 
boy — ^her boy I She kept her eyes on his face, through the 
thick shade of the leaves and the flickering of the candles. 
He was almost a man, God bless him — a slight mustache on 
his upper lip, his haif darker — and so tall, like the best of the 
Trevanions — God bless him 1 But no, no, he must not he put 
to that test — never to that test. She would not permit it, she 
said to herself, with a horrible sensation in her heart, which 
she did not put into words, that he could not bear it. She 
did not seem able to move from the support of her tree even 
after the door was closed and all was silent again. Jane, in 
alarm, groped about the bushes till she had found her mis- 
tress, but did not succeed in leading her away. " A little 
longer," she said, faintly. After a while a large window on 
the other side of the door opened and John Trevanion came 
out again into the moonlight, walking up and down on the 
terrace with a very troubled face. By and by another figure 
appeared, and Rosalind joined him. *'I came to tell you she 
is quite composed now — going to sleep again," said Rosalind. 
" Oh, Uncle John, something is going to happen ; it is coming 
nearer and nearer. I am sure that, either living or dead, Amy 
has seen mamma." 

" My dear, all these agitations are too much for yon," said 
John Trevanion. " I think I must take you away." 

''Uncle John, it is not agitation. I was not agitated to- 
night ; I was quite at ease, thinking about — oh, thinking about 
very different things ; I am ashamed of myself when I remem- 
ber how little I was thinking. Russell is right, and I was to 
blame." 

" My dear, I believe there is a safeguard against bodily ail- 
moDts in that condition. We must look after her better again." 



I 
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But she has seen mamma, Uncle John !" 

" Rosalind, you are so full of sense — " 
Wliat has sense to do with it?" she cried, "Do you 
think the child came back bj herself! And yet there was no 
one with her — no one. Who else could have led her back! 
Mamma took away her hand and she awoke. Uncle John, 
none of you eau find her ; hut if she is not dead — and yon 
aay she is not dead — my mother must be here," 

Jane had dropped upon her inees, and was keeping down 
by force, with her face pressed against her mistress's dress, 
her sobs and tears. But Mrs. Trevanion clung to her tree and 
listened and made no sound. There was a smile upon her 
face of pleasure that was heartrending, more pitiful than pain. 

" My dear Rosalind," said John, in great distress, " my dear- 
est girl! I have told you she is not dead. And if she is here 
shall find her. We are certain to find her. Rosalind, if 
the were here, what would she say to yon ! Not to agitate 
.and excite yourself, to try to be ealm, to wait. My dear," bo 
Said, with a tremble in his voice, " your mother would never 
wish to disturb your life; she would like you to be — happy; 
she would like you — you know — your mother—" 

It appeared that ho became incoherent, and could say no 
more. 

The house was closed again and al! quiet before Jane, who 
had been in despair, could lead Mrs. Trevanion away. She 
yielded at length from weakness ; but she did not hear what 
ber faithful servant said to her. Her mind had fallen, or rather 
risen, into a state of semi- conscious exaltation, like the ecstasy 
of an ascetic, as her delicate and fragile form grew numb and 
powerless in the damp and cold. 

"Did you think any one could stand and hear all that and 
never make ft sign !" she said. "Did you see ber face, Jane? 
It was like an angel's. I think that must be her window 
with the light in it And he said her mother — John was al- 
ways my friend. He said her mother — "Where do yon want 
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me to go ? I should like to stay in the porch and die there 
comf ortablj)", Jane. It would be sweet ; and then there could 
be no more quarrelling or questions, or putting any one to the 
test No test ! no test ! But dying there would be so easy. 
And Sophy Lennox would never forbid it. She would take 
me in, and lay me on her bed, and buyy me — like a good 
woman. I am not unworthy of it. I am not a bad woman, 
Jane." 

" Oh, Madam," Jane cried, distracted, " do you know the 
carriage is waiting all this time? And the people of the 
hotel will be frightened. Come back, for goodness sake, come 
back !" 

" The carriage," she said, with a wondering air. " Is it the 
Highcourt carriage, and are we going home ?" 



CHAPTER LXI. 

The day had come which Rosalind had looked forward to 
as the decisive moment. The day on which her life of submis- 
sion was to be over, her independent action to begin. But to 
Rivers it was a day of almost greater import, the day on which 
he was to know, so far as she was concerned, what people 
call his fate. It was about noon when he set out from Aix, at 
a white heat of excitement, to know what was in store for him. 
He walked, scarcely conscious what he trod on, along the 
commonplace road ; everything appeared to him as through a 
mist. His whole being was so absorbed in what was about to 
happen that at last his mind began to revolt against it. To 
put this power into the hands of a girl — a creature without 
experience or knowledge, though with all the charms which his 
heart recognized ; to think that she, not much more than a 
child in comparison with himself, should thus have his fate in 
her hands, and keep his whole soul in suspense, and be able to 
determine even the tenor of his life. It was monstrous, it was 
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ridiculous, yet tme. If be left Bonport accepted, Lis wliole 
career would be altered; if not — Tbere was a nervoas 

. tremor in hita, a quiver of disquietude, which he waa not able 

To talk of women as wanting votes or freedom, 

ftrhcu tbey bad in their hands such uu reason able, such ridicu- 

tnd monstrous power as this I His mind revolted though 

B heart obeyed. Sho would not, it was possible, be herself 

e of the full importance of the decision she was about to 

Baake ; and yet upon that decision his whole existence would 

' turn, A great deal has been said about the subduing power 
of love, yet it was maddening to think that thus, in fipito of 
reason and every dictate of good sense, the life of a man of 
high intelligence and maturo mind should bo at the disposal of 
a girl. Even while he submitted to that fate he felt in his soul 
the revolt against it. To young Roland it was natural and 
beautiful that it should be so, but to Elvers it was not beauti- 
ful at all ; it was an inconceivable weakness in human nature — 
a thing scarcely credible when you came to think of it. And 
yet, unreasonahle as it was, he could not free himself or assert 
his own independence. He was almost glad of this indignant 
sentiment as he hurried along to know his fate. When he 
reached the terrace which surrounded the house, looking baek 
before he entered, he saw young Everard coming in at the gate 
below with an enormous bouquet in his hand. What were the 
flowers for t Did the fool mean to propitiate her with flowers f 
or had he — good heavens! was it possible to conceive that he 
had acquired a right to bring presents to Rosalind 9 This idea 
seemed to fill his veins with fire. Tbe ne\t moment ho bad 
entered into the calm of the house, which, so far as external 
appearances went, was so orderly, so quiet, thrilled by no ex- 
citement. He could Lave borne noise and confusion bettor. 
The stillness seemed to take away his breath. 

And in another minute Rosalind was standing before him, 
quickly that she must have been looking for bim, 
%ere yras an alarmed look in her eyes, and she, too, seemed 
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breathless, as if her heart were beating more quickly than usual. 
Her lips were apart, as if already in her mind she had begun to 
speak, not waiting for any question from him. All this meant, 
must mean, a participation in his excitement. What was she 
going to say to him ? It was in the drawing-room, the common 
sitting-room, with its windows open to the terrace, whence any 
one wandering about looking at the view, as every fool did, 
might step in at any moment and interrupt the conference. 
All this he was conscious of instantaneously, finding material in 
it both for the wild hope and the fierce despite which had been 
raging in him all the morning — to think not only that his fate 
was in this girPs hands, but that any vulgar interruption, any 
impertinent caller, might interfere ! And yet what did that 
matter if all was to go well ? 

" Mr. Rivers," Rosalind said at once, with an eagerness which 
was full of agitation, " I have asked you to come — to tell you 
I am afraid you will be angry. I almost think you have rea- 
son to be angry. I want to tell you ; it has not been my 
fault." 

He felt himself drop down from vague, sunlit heights of ex- 
pectation, down, down, to the end of all things, to cold and 
outer darkness, and looked at her blankly in the sternness and 
paleness of a disappointment all the greater that he had said to 
himself he was prepared for the worst. He had hoped to cheat 
fate by arming himself with that conviction ; but it did not 
stand him in much stead. It was all he could do to speak 
steadily, to keep down the impulse of rising rage. "This be- 
ginning," he said, " Miss Trcvanion, does not seem very favor- 
able." 

" Oh, Mr. Rivers ! If I give you pain I hope you will forgive 
me. Perhaps I have been thoughtless — I have so much to 
think of, so much that has made me unhappy — and now it has 
all come to a crisis." 

Rivers felt that the smile with which he tried to receive this, 
and reply to her deprecating, anxious looks, was more like a 
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scowl tljan a smile. " If this is so," iie said, " I coal J not hope 
that my small aSair should dwell in yocr mind." 

" Oh, do not say so. If I Lavo beeo tlioughtlesa it is not — 
it is not," cried Rosalind, contradicting herself in her hnstc, 
"for want of tbonght. And when I tell you I have made up 
my mind, that is scarcely what I mean. It ia rather that one 
thing has taken posBeasion of mc, that 1 cannot help myself. 
If you will let me tell yon — " 

• " Tell me that you have resolved to make another man hap- 
py and not me) That ia very gracions, condescending," he 
cried, scarcely able to keep control of himself ; " but perhaps. 
Miss Trevanion — " 

" It is not that," she cried, " it is not that. It is something 
which it will take a long time to tell." She came nearer to 
him as she spoke, and putting out her hand touched his arm 
timidly. The agitation in his face filled her with grief and self- 
reproach. " Ob," slie said, " forgive me if I have given you 
pain 1 When you spoke to mo at the Elms, you would not let 
me answer you ; and when you came here my mind was full — 
oh, full — so that I could not think of anything else." 

He broke into a harsh laugh. " You do me too much honor. 
Miss Trevanion ; perhaps I am not worthy of it. A story of 
love when it is not one's own is — Bah ! what a savage I am ! 
and yon so kindly condescending, so sorry to give me pain ! 
Perhaps," ho cried, more and more losing the control of him- 
self, " you may think it pleasant to drag a man like me at your 
chariotwheels for a year; but I scarcely see the jest. You 
think, perhaps, that for a man to stake his life oa the chance of 
a girl's favor is nothing — that to put all one's own plans aside, 
to postpone everything, to suspend one's being — for the pay- 
ment of — a smile — " lie paused for breath. He was almost 
beside himself with the sense of wrong — the burning and bit- 
terness that was in his mind. He had a right to speak; a 
man could not thus be trifled with and the woman escape scot- 
free. 
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Rosalind stood, looking at him, turning from red to pale, 
alarmed, bewildered, overcome. How was she, a girl hemmed 
in by all the precautions of gentle life, to know what was in 
the heart of a man in the bitterness of his disappointment and 
humiliation ? Sorry to have given him pain I that was all she 
had thought of. But it had never occurred to her that the 
pain might turn to rage and bitterness, and that instead of the 
pathos of a rejected lover, she might find herself face to face 
with the fury of a man who felt himself outraged, and to whom 
it had been a matter of resentment even that she, a slight girl, 
should have the disposal of his fate. She turned away to leave 
him without a word. But feeling something in her that must 
be spoken, paused a moment, holding her head high. 

" I think you have forgotten yourself," she said, " but that is 
for you to judge. You have mistaken me, however, altogether, 
all through. What I meant to explain to you was something 
different — oh, very different. But there is no longer any room 
for that. And I think we have said enough to each other, Mr. 
Rivers." He followed her as she turned towards the door. He 
could not let her go, neither for love nor for hate. And by this 
time he began to see that he had gone too far ; he followed her, 
entreating her to pause a moment, in a changed and trembling 
voice. But just then there occurred an incident which brought 
all his fury back. Young Evcrard, whom he had seen on the 
way, and whose proceedings were so often awkward, without 
perception, instead of entering in the ordinary way, had some- 
how strayed on to the terrace with his bouquet, perhaps be- 
cause no one had answered his summons at the door, perhaps 
from a foolish hope that he might be allowed to enter by the 
window, as Mrs. Lennox, in her favor for him, had sometimes 
permitted him to do. He now came in sight, hesitating, in 
front of the open window. Rosalind was too much excited 
to think of ordinary rules. She was so annoyed and startled 
by his appearance that she made a sudden imperative move- 
ment of her hand, waving him away. It was made in utter 
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intolerance of his intrasion, but it seemed to Rivera like tlie 
private signal of a mQtual understanding too close for words, as 
the young fellow's indiscretion appeared to Lim the evidence 
of privileges, ouly to be accorded to a successful lover. He 
stopped short with the prayer for pardon oa his lips, and burst- 
ing once more into a fierce laugh of fury, cried, " Ah, here we 
have the explanation at last I" 

Rosalind made no reply. She gave him a look of supreme 
indignation and scorn, and left Lira without a word — ^left him 
in possession of the field — with the other, tha. accepted one, the 
favored lover — good heavens 1 — standing, hesitating, in bis awk- 
ward way, a shadow against the light. Rivera had come to a 
point at which the power of speech fails. It was all ho could 
I 'do to keep himself from seizing the bonqact and flinging it 
I, into the lake, and the bearer after it. But what wns the use i 
I , If aha, indeed, loved this fellow, there could be nothing further 
I loaid. He turned ronnd with furious impatience, and flung 
j open the door into the ante-room — to find himself, breathing 
I iflrc and flame as ho was, and bearing every sign of his agitation 
.8 face, in the midst of the family party streaming in from 
I diSerent qnarters, for luncheon, all in their ordinary gnisc. 
for luncheon ! at such a moment, when the mere outside ap- 
hpenrancea of composure seemed impossible to him, and Lis 
['blood was boiling in his veins. 

" Why, hero is Rivers," said John Trevanion, " at a good 
moment ; we are just going to lunch, as you aee." 

" And I am going away from Aix," said Rivers, with a sharp- 
ness which ho felt to be like a gun of distress. 

" Going awftj I that is sodden ; but so much the more reason 

sit down with us once more. Come, we can't let you go." 

" Oh no, impossible to let yon go, Mr. Rivers, without saying 

good-bye," said the mellow voice of Mrs. Lcnnok. " What a 

good thing we all arrived in time. The children and Rosalind 

k,would have been so disappointed to miss you. And though we 

IfWe away from Lome, and cannot keep it as we ought, this is a 
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little kind of feast, you know, for it is Rosalind's birthday ; so 
you must stay and drink her health. Oh, and here is Mr. Ey- 
erard too. Tell him to put two more places directly, Sophy. 
And how did you know it was Rosalind's birthday, Jilr. Everard ? 
What a magnificent bouquet ! Come in, come in ; we cannot 
let you go. You must drink Rosalind's health on such an im- 
portant day." 

Rivers obeyed, as in a dream ; he was exhausted with his 
outbreak, remorseful, beginning to wonder whether, after all, 
that was the explanation ? Rosalind came in alone after the 
rest. She was very pale, as if she had sufEered too, and very 
grave; not a smile on her face in response to all the smiles 
around. For, notwithstanding the excitement and distress in 
the house, the family party, on the surface, was cheerful enough, 
smiling youthfulness and that regard for appearances which is 
second nature carrying it through. The dishes were handed 
round as usual, a cheerful din of talk arose ; Rex had an appe- 
tite beyond all satisfaction, and even John Trevanion — ill-timed 
as it all seemed — bore a smiling face. As for Mrs. Lennox, her 
voice ran on with scarcely a pause, skimming over those depths 
with which she was totally unacquainted. '*And are you really 
going away, Mr. Rivers ?" she said. " Dear me, I am very sorry. 
How we shall miss you. Don't you think we shall miss Mr. 
Rivers dreadfully, Rosalind ? But to be sure you must want to 
see your own people, and you must have a great deal of business 
to attend to after being so long away. We are going home 
ourselves very soon. Eh ! What is that ? Who is it ? What are 
you saying, John ? Oh, some message for Rosalind, I suppose." 

There was a commotion at the farther end of the room, the 
servants attempting to restrain some one who forced her way 
in, in spite of them, calling loudly upon John Trevanion. It was 
Russell, flushed and wild — in her out-door clothes, her bonnet 
half falling off her head, held by the strings only, her cloak drop- 
ping from her shoulders. She pushed her way forward to John 
Trevanion at the foot of the table. " Mr. John," she cried. 
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panting, "I've got on tlie tract of her! I told you it was no 
ghost. IVe got on the tracks of her; and there's somo here 
oould tell yon more than me." 

" What is she talking about? Ob, I think the woman must 
have gone mad, John ! She thinks since we brought her here 
that she may say anything. Send her away, send her away." 

" I'll not be sent away," cried Russell. " I've come to do my 
daty to the children, and I'll do it. Mr, John, I tell you I am 
on her tracks, and there's two gentlemen here that can tell you 
all about her. Two, the young one and another. Didn't I tell 
you!" The woman was intoxicated with her trinmph. •" That 
one with the gray hair, that's a little more natural, hke her own 
age — and this one," cried the excited woman, sharply, striking 
Everard on the shoulder, " that ran off with her. And every- 
thing I ever said is proved true." 

Rivera rose to his feet instinctively as he was pointed out, and 
stood, asking with wonder, " What is it ! What does she mean J 
What have I done 3" Everard, who had tnmcd round sharply 
when he was touched, kept his seat, throwing a quick, auspicious 
glance round him. John Trcvonion had risen too, and so did 
Kex, who seized his former nurse by the arm, and tried to drag 

her away. The boy was furious, "Be off with you, you 

or I'll drag you out," he cried, criaiaon with passion. 

At this moment, when the whole party was in commotion, 
tlie wheels of a carriage sounded in the midst of the tumult 
outside, and a loud knocking was heard at the door. 



CHAPTER LXII. 
It was difficult to explain the impulse which drew them one 
after another into the ante-room. On ordinary occasions it 
would have been the height of bad manners; and there was no 
reason, so far as most of the company knew, why common laws 
ahonld be postponed to the exigencies of the occasion. JciW. 
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Trevanion hurried out first of all, and Rosalind after him, mak- 
ing no apology. Then Mrs. Lennox, with a troubled face, put 
forth her excuses — " I am sure I beg your pardon, but as they 
seem to be expecting somebody, perhaps I had better go and 
see — " Sophy, who had devoured Russell's communications 
with eyes dancing with excitement, had slipped from her seat 
at once and vanished. Rex, with a moody face and his hands 
in his pockets, strolled to the door, and stood there, leaning 
against the opening, divided between curiosity and disgust 
The three men who were rivals alone remained, looking uneasily 
at each other. They were all standing up, an embarrassed 
group, enemies, yet driven together by stress of weather. Ever- 
ard was the first to move ; he tried to find an outlet, looking 
stealthily from one door to another. 

"Don't you think," he said at last, in a tremulous voice, 
"that if there is — any family bother — we had better — go 
away ?" 

" I suppose," said Roland Hamerton, with white lips, " it 
must be something about Mrs. Trevanion." And he too pushed 
forward into the ante-room, too anxious to think of politeness, 
anxious beyond measure to know what Rosalind was about to do. 

A little circular hall, with a marble floor, was between this 
ante-room and the door. The sound of the carriage driving 
up, the knocking, the little pause while a servant hurried through 
to open, gave time for all these secondary proceedings. Then 
there was again an interval of breathless expectation. Mrs. 
Lennox's travelling servant was a stranger, who knew nothing 
of the family history. He preceded the new-comer with silent 
composure, directing his steps to the drawing-room ; but when 
he found that all the party had silently thronged into the ante- 
room, he made a formal pause half-way. No consciousness 
was in his unfaltering tones. He drew his feet into the right 
attitude, and then he announced the name that fell among them 
like a thunderbolt — " Mrs. Trevanion " — at the top of a formal 
voice. 
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She stood upon the tlireshold without advancing, her black 
veil thrown back, her Mack dresa hanging in heavy folds about 
bcr worn figure, her face very pa!e, tremulous with a pathetic 
smile. She was holding fast by Jano with one hand to sup- 
port herself. . She seemed to stand there for an indefinite time, 
detached and separated from everything but the shadow of her 
maid behind her, looking at them all, on the threshold of the 
future, on the vei^e of the past ; but in reality it was only for 
a moioent. Before, in fact, they had time to breathe, a great 
cry rang through the house, and Rosalind fiung herself, precipi- 
tated herself, upon the woman whom she adored. " Mother 1" 
It rang through every room, thrilling the whole house from its 
foundations, and going through and through the anrious spec- 
tators, to whom mere now added a circle of astonished servants, 
eager, not knowing what was happening. Mrs. Treranion re- 
ceived the shook of this young life suddenly flung upon her 
with a momentary tottering, and, but for Jane behind her, 
might have fallen, even as she put forth her arms and returned 
the vehement embrace. Their faces met, their heads Jay to- 
gether for a moment, their arms closed upon each other, there 
was that murmur without words, of infinite love, pain, joy, un- 
distinguishable. Then, while Rosalind still clasped and clung 
to her, without relaxing a muscle, holding fast as death what 
she had thus recovered, Mre, Trevanion raised her Lead and 
looked round her. Her eyes wore wistful, full of a yearning 
beyond words, Rosalind was here, but whore were the others, 
her own, the children of her bosom) Rex stood in the door- 
way, red and lowering, his brows drawn down over his eyes, his 
shonldors up to his ears, a confused and uneasy embarrnssineut 
in every line of bis figure. He said not a word, ho looked 
straight before him, not at her. Sophy had got behind a cur- 
tain, and was peering out, her restless eyes twinkling and mov- 
ing, her small figure concealed behind the drapery. The mother 
looked wistfully out over the head of Rosalind lying on her 
bosom, supporting the girl with her arms, holding her cloae. 
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yet gazing, gazing, making a passionate, path^ic appeal to her 
very own. Was there to be no reply? Even on the instant 
there was a reply ; a door was flung open, something white 
flashed across the ante-room, and added itself like a little line 
of light to the group formed by the two women. Oh, happi- 
ness that overflows the heart ! Oh misery that cuts it through 
like a knife ! Of all that she had brought into the world, little 
Amy alone ! 

" Mv mistress is not able to bear it. I told, her she was not 
able to bear it. Let her sit down. Bring something for her ; 
that chair, that chair ! Have pity upon her !" cried Jane, with 
urgent, vehement tones, which roused them from the half-stupe- 
faction with which the whole bewildered assembly was gazing. 
John Trevanion was the first to move, and with him Roland 
Hamerton. The others all stood by looking on ; Rivers with 
the interest of a spectator at a tragedy, the others with feelings 
so much more personal and such a chaos of recollections and 
alarms. The two who had started forward to succor her put 
Mrs. Trevanion reverently into the great chair ; John with true 
affection and anguish, Roland with a wondering reverence 
which the first glance of her face, so altered and pale, had im- 
pressed upon him. Then Mrs. Lennox bustled forward, wring- 
ing her hands ; how she had been restrained hitherto nobody 
ever knew. 

" Oh, Grace, Grace ! oh, my poor Grace ! oh, how ill she is 
looking ! Oh, ray dear, my dear, haven't you got a word for 
me? Oh, Grace, where have you been all this time, and why 
didn't you come to me? And how could you distrust me, or 
think I ever believed, or imagine I wasn't your friend I Grace, 
my poor dear I Oh, Jane, is it a faint ! What is it ? Who 
has got a fan ? or some wine. Bring some wine ! Oh, Jane, 
tell us, can't you tell us, what we ought to do ?" 

" Nothing," said Mrs. Trevanion, rousing herself ; " nothing, 

Sophy. I knew you were kind always. It is only — a little too 

much — and I have not been well. John — oh, yes, that is quite 
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easy — oonifortable. Lot me rest for a moment, and then I will 
tell you what 1 have come to say." 

They were all silent for that brief interval ; even Mrs. Lennox 

id nothing but wring her hands ; and those who wore most 
like the rest, spectators of the tragedy. Lit- 
Ha Amy, kneeling, half throwD across her mother's lap, made a 
apot of light upon the black dress with her light sti'caming 
hair. Rosalind stood upright, very upright, by the sido of the 
mother whom she had found again, confronting all the world 
in a high, indignant championship, which was so straBgely con- 
^t^asted with the quiet wistfulnesa and almost satisfaction in the 
lifaco of the woman by whom she stood. Jane, very anxious, 

'atching every movement, her attention concentrated upon her 

listrcss, stood behind the chair. 

"When Mrs. Trevanion opened her eyes she smiled. John 
Trevanion stood by Ler on one side, Rosalind on the other. 
She had no lact of love, of sympathy, or friendship. She 
ioolced from between them over Amy's bright head with a 
quivering of her lips. " Oh, no test, no test !" she said to her- 
self. She had known how it would be. She withdrew her 
■eyes from the hoy standing gloomy in the doorway. She be- 
.gan to speak, and everybody hut he made some unconscious 
hpovonient of (jnickoned attention. Rex did not give any sign, 
Jior one other, standing behind, half hidden by the door. 

" Sophy," she said quietly, " I have always had the fullest 
■bnst in your kindness ; and if I come to your house on Rosa- 
lind's birthday that can hurt no one. This dreadful business 
ijias been going on too long — too long. Flesh and blood can- 
>Bot bear it-, I have grown very weak — in mind, I mean in 
■mind. When I heard tho children were near me I yielded to 
.'tiie temptation and went to look at them. And all this has 
ioUowed. Perhaps it was wrong. My mind has got confused ; 
I don't know," 

k "Oh, Grace, my dear, how eould it bo wrong to loot at your 
y^tle children, your own children, whom you were so cruelly, 
urueily parted from )" 
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Mrs. Lennox began to cry. She adopted her sister-in-law's 
cause in a moment, without hesitation or pause. Her different 
opinion before mattered nothing now. Mrs. Trevanion under- 
stood all and smiled, and looked up at John Trevanion, who 
stood by her with his hand upon the chair, very grave, his face 
full of pain, saying nothing. He was a friend whom she had 
never doubted, and yet was it not his duty to enforce the sepa- 
ration, as it had been his to announce it to her ? 

" I know," she cried, " and I know what is your duty, John. 
Only I have a hope that something may come which will make 
it your duty no longer. But in the meantime I have changed 
my mind about many things. I thought it best before to go 
away without any explanations ; I want now to tell you every- 
thing." 

Rosalind clasped her hand more closely. "Dear mother, 
what you please; Ijut not because we want explanations," she 
said, her eyes including the whole party in one high, defiant 
gaze. 

" Oh no, dear, no. We want nothing but just to enjoy your 
society a little," cried Mrs. Lennox. " Give dear Grace your 
arm, and bring her into the drawing-room, John. Explana- 
tions I No, no ! If there is anything that is disagreeable let 
it just be forgotten. We are all friends now ; indeed we have 
always been friends," the good woman cried. 

" I want to tell you how I left home," Mrs. Trevanion said. 
She turned to her brother-in-law, who was stooping over the 
back of her chair, his face partially concealed. "John, yon 
were right, yet you were all wrong. In those terrible evenings 
at Highcourt " — she gave a slight shudder — " I did indeed go 
night after night to meet — a man in the wood. When I went 
away I went with him, to make up to him — the man, poor boy ! 
he was scarcely more than a boy — was — " She paused, her 
eye caught by a strange combination. It brought the keenest 
pang of misery to her heart, yet made her smile. Everard had 
been drawn by the intense interest of the scene into the room. 
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He stood in the doorway close to youug Rex, wLo leaned 
against it, looking out under the same lowering brows, in the 
Banio attitude of sullen resistance. Slie gazed at them for a 
moment with sad certainty, and yet a wonder never to be ex- 
tinguished, " There," she said, with a keen ahatpoess of an- 
guish in her voice, " they stand together; look and you will 
Bee. My sons — both mine — and neither with anything in his 
heart that speaks for me I" 

These words, and the unconscious group in the doorway, who 
were the only persons in the room unaffected by what was said, 
threw a sudden illumination upon the scene and the story and 
everything that had been. A strange thrill ran throngh tlic 
company as every individual turned round and gazed, and per- 
ceived, and understood. Mrs. LeEuox gave a sudden cry, clasp- 
ing her hands together, and Rosalind, who was holding Mrs. 
Trevaniou's Land, gave it such a sudden pressure, emphatic, al- 
most violent, that the sufferer moved involuntarily with the 
pain. John Trevanion raised his head from where he bad becu 
leaning on her chair. He took in everything with a glance. 
Was it an older Rex, less assured, less arrogant, but not less de- 
termined to resist all softening influences 1 But the effect on 
John was not that of an explanation, bat of an alarming, horri- 
fying discovery. He withdrew from Mrs. Trevanion's chair. 
A tempest of wonder and fear arose in his mind. The two in 
the doorway moved uneasily under the observation to which 
they were suddenly subjected. They gave each other a natu- 
rally defiant glance. Neither of them realiiied the revelation 
that had been made, not even Everard, though he knew it— not 
Hex, listening with jealous repugnance, resisting all the impulses 
of nature. Neither of them understood the wonderful effect 
that was produced upon the otliers by the sight of them stand- 
ing side by side. 

John Trevanion had suddenly taken up a new position; no 
one knew why he spoke in harsh, distinct tones, altogether 
mlike his usual friendly and gentle voice. " Let ns know, 
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now, exactly what this means ; and, for God's sake, no farther 
concealment, no evasion. Speak ont for that poor boy's sake." 

There was surprise in Mrs. Trevanion*s eyes as she raised them 
to his face. " I have come to tell you everything," she said. 

" Sir," said Jane, " my poor lady is far from strong. Before 
she says more and brings on one of her faints, let her rest — oh, 
let her rest." 

For once in his life John Trevanion had no pity. " Her 
faints," he said ; " does she faint ? Bring wine, bring some- 
thing ; but I must understand this, whatever happens. It is a 
matter of life or death." 

"Uncle John," said Rosalind, " I will not have her disturbed. 
Whatever there is amiss can be told afterwards. I am here to 
take care of her. She shall not do more than she is able for ; 
no, not even for you." 

" Rosalind, are you mad ? Don't you see what hangs upon 
it ? Reginald's position — everything, perhaps. I must under- 
stand what she means. I must understand what that means." 
John Trevanion's face was utterly without color ; he could not 
stand still — he was like a man on the rack. " I must know 
everything, and instantly ; for how can she stay here, unless^ 
She must not stay." 

This discussion, and his sharp, unhappy tone seemed to call 
Madam to herself. 

" I did not faint," she said, softly. " It is a mistake to call 
them faints. I never was unconscious ; and surely, Rosalind, he 
has a right to know. I have come to explain everything." 

Roland Hamerton had been standing behind. He came close 
to Rosalind's side. " Madam," he said, " if you are not to stay 
here, wherever I have a house, wherever I can give you a shel- 
ter, it is yours ; whatever I can do for you, from the bottom of 
ray heart I" 

Mrs. Trevanion opened her eyes, which had been closed. She 
shook her head very softly ; and then she said almost in a 
whisper, "Rosalind, he is very good and honest and true. I 
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fihonld be glad if — And Amy, my darling ! you must go End 
get dressed. Yon will catch cold. G-o, my love, and tben 
come back to me. I am ready, John. I want to mate every- 
thing clear." 

Rosalind held her hand fast She stood like a sentinel facing 
thera all, herleft hand claspiDg Mrs. TrcraDion's, the other free, 
aa if in defence of her. And Roland stood close behind, ready 
to answer any call. He was of Madam's faction against all the 
world, the crowd (as it seemed to these young people), before 
whom she was about to make her defence. These two wanted no 
defence ; neither did Mrs. Lciinox, standing in front, wringing 
her handa, with her honest face full of trouble, following every- 
thing that each person said, " She is more fit to be in her bed 
than anywhere else," Mrs. Lennos was saying ; " she is as white 
— as white as my handkerchief. Oh, John, you that arc so 
reasonable, and that always was a friend to her — how can you 
be ao cruel to her? She shall stay," cried Aunt Sophy, with a 
Sudden outburst, " in ray house — I snppose it is ray house — as 
long as she will consent to stay." 

Notwithstanding this, of all the people present, there was no 
one who in his heart had stood by her so closely as John Trc- 
vanion. But circumstances had so determined it that he mast 
be her jndge now. IIo made a pause, and then pointed to the 
doorway in which the two young men stood with a mutual 
scowl at each other. " Explain that," he said, in sharp, staccato 
tones, " first of all." 

" Yes, John, I will explain," Mra. Trevnuion said, with hu- 
mility, " When I met my husband first — " She paused as if 
to take breath — " I was man'ied, and I had a child. I feel no 
Bhamonow," she went on, yet with a faint color rising over her 
paleness. " Shame is over for me ; I must tell my story with- 
out evasion, aa you say. It is this, John, I thought I was a 
deserted wife, and mj boy had a rigiit to his name. The same 
. #hip that brought Reginald Trevanion brought the news that I 
\ Iras deceived. I was left in a strange country without a friend 
30 
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— a woman who was no wife, with a child who had no father. 
I thought I was the most miserable of women ; but now I know 
better. I know now — " 

John's countenance changed at once. What he had feared 
or suspected was never known to any of them ; but his aspect 
changed ; he tried to interrupt her, and, coming back to her side, 
took her other hand. *' Grace," he cried, " Grace ! it is enough. 
I was a brute to think — Grace, my poor sister — " 

" Thank you, John ; but I have not done. Your father," she 
went on, unconsciously changing, addressing another audience, 
" saw me, and heard my story. And he was sorry for me— oh, 
he was more than sorry. He was young and so was L He 
proposed to me after a while that if I would give up my boy 
— and we had no living, nothing to keep us from starvation — 
and marry him, he would take care of the child ; it should 
want for nothing, but that I must never see it more. For a 
long time I could not make up my mind. But poverty is very 
sharp ; and how to get bread I knew not. The child was pin- 
ing, and so was I. And I was young. I suppose," she said in 
a low voice, drooping her head, " I still wished, still needed to 
be happy. That seems so natural when one is young. And 
your father loved me ; and I him — and I him !" 

She said these words very low, with a pause between. ". There, 
you have all my story," with a glimmer of a smile on her face. 
" It is a tragedy, but simple enough, after all. I was never to 
SCO the child again ; but my heart betrayed me, and I deceived 
your father. I went and looked at my boy out of windows, 
waited to see him pass — once met him on a railway journey 
when you were with me, Rosalind — which was all wrong, wrong 
— oh, wrong on both sides ; to your father and to him. I 
don't excuse myself. Then, poor boy, he fell into trouble. 
How could he help it ? His father's blood was in him, and 
mine too — a woman false to my vow. He was without friend 
or homo. When he was in great need and alarm, he came — 
waa it not natural? — to his mother. What could be more 
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Mtantl? He sent for mo to meet liitn, to Leip Lim, totell Liin 
*hnt to do. "Wiiat could I do but go — all being so wrong, so 

' wrong ! Jane knows eveiything. I bogged my poor boy to 
go away ; bnt he was ignorant, !io did uot know the danger. 
And then Russell, you know, who had never loved me — is sho 
there, poor woman ! — found us out Sho carried this atory to 
your father. You think, and sho thinks," said Mrs. Trevanion, 
raising herself with great dignity in her chair, " that my hus- 
band suspected me of — of — I cannot tell what shameful sus- 
picions. Reginald," she went on, with a smile half scornful, 
" had no sach thought He knew me belter. Ho knew I 
went to meet my son, and that I was risking everything for 
my son. He bad vowed to mo that in that case I should bo 
cut off from him and bis. Oh, yes, I knew it all. My eyes 
were open all the time. And he did what be bad said." She 
drew a long breath. There was a dispassionate sadness in her 
voice, as of winding up a history ail past " And what was I 
to do !" she resumed. " Cut off from all tbo rest, there was a 
chance that I might yet be of some use to him — my boy, whom 
I liad neglected. Oh, John and Rosalind, I wronged j/ou. I 
should have told you this before; but I had not the lieart. 
And then, there was no time to lose, if I was to bo of service 
to the boy." 

Everything was perfectly still in the room ; no one had 
stirred; they were afraid to lose a word. When she had thus 
ended she made a pause. Her voice had been very calm, de- 
liberate, a Utile feeble, with pauses in it. When she spoke 
again it took another tone ; it was full of entreaty, like a prayer. 
She withdrew her hand from Rosalind. 

[ " Reginald !" she said, " Rex ! have you nothing to say to me, 

miy boy !" 

K ' The direction of all eyes was changed and turned upon the 

I lad. He stood very red, very lowering, without moving from 
hia post gainst the door. He did not look at lier. After a mo- 
ment he began to clear his voice. " I don't know," he «\vd. 
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" what tliere is to say." Then, after another pause : " I sup- 
pose I am expected to stick to my father's will. I suppose 
that's my duty." 

" But for all that," she said, with a pleading which went to 
every heart; her eyes filled, which had been quite dry, her 
mouth quivered with a tender smile — " for all that, oh, my boy! 
it is not to take me in, to make a sacrifice ; but for once speak 
to me, come to me ; I am your mother. Rex." 

Sophy had been behind the curtain all the time, wrapped in 
it, peering out with her restless, dancing eyes. She was still 
only a child. Her little bosom had begun to ache with sobs 
kept in, her face to work, her mind to be moved by impulses 
beyond her power. She had tried to mould herself upon Rex, 
until Rex, with the shadow of the other beside him, holding 
back, repelling, resisting, became contemptible in Sophy's keen 
eyes. It was perhaps this touch of the ridiculous that affected 
her sharp mind more than anything else ; and the sound of her 
mother's voice, as it went on speaking, was more than nature 
could bear, and roused impulses she scarcely understood within 
her. She resisted as long as she could, winding herself up in 
the curtain ; but at these last words Sophy's bonds were loosed; 
she shook herself out of the drapery and came slowly forward, 
with eyes glaring red out of her pale face. 

" They say," she said suddenly, " that we shall lose all our 
money, mamma, if we go to you." 

" Mrs. Trevanion's fortitude and calm had given way. She was 
not prepared for this trial. She turned towards the new voice 
and held out her arms without a word. But Sophy stood fright- 
ened, reluctant, anxious, her keen eyes darting out of her head. 

" And what could I do ?" she cried. " I am only a little thing, 
I couldn't work. If you gave up your baby because of being 
poor, what should we do. Rex and I ? We are younger, though 
you said you were young. We want to be well off, too. If we 
were to go to you, everything would be taken from us I" cried 
Sophy. " Mamma, what can we do ?" 
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Mrs. Trevanion turned to her Biipportcrs on citlicr side of her 
I'vith a smile; her lips atill trembled. " Sopby was alwnys of a 
J logical mind," she said, with a faint hulf-langh. The light was 
l^fiiclccring round her, blackness eoniing where all these eager 
B^fecea were. "I — I have ray answer. It la just cnongh. I 
I 'have no — complaint." 

a was a sudden outcry and commotion where all had 

) still before. Jane came from behind the chair and 

I'awept away, with that command which knowledge gives, the 

\i little crowd which had closed in around. " Air ! air is what 

iie wants, and to be qniet ! Go away, for God's sake, all but 

tdiss Rosalind!" 

John Trevanion harried to open the window, and the faithful 
servant wheeled the chair close to it in which her mistress lay, 
Just then two other little actors came npon tho scene. Amy- 
had obeyed her mother literally. She had gone and dressed 
^L with that calm acceptance of all wonders which is natural to 
^P^ child h o od ; then sought her little brother at play in tho nnr- 
^H'Mry. "Come and see mamma," sho said. Without any snr- 
^■'prise, Johnny obeyed. He had his whip in his hand, which he 
^■'flourished as he came into the open space which had been 
^1 'tieared round that chair. 

^M "Where's raaniraaS" said Johnny, His eyes sought her 
^B 'among the people standing about. When his calm but curi- 
|B.'Oiis gaze found out the fainting figure he shook his hand free 
^r from that of Amy, who led him. " That !" he said, contemptn- 
onsly ; "that's not mamma, that's the lady." 

Agwnst the abaointe certainty of his tone there was nothing 
to be said. 



CHAPTER LXIIL 
Rivers had stood listening all through this strange scene, 
e scirccly knew why, Eo was roused now to the iijappropri- 
is of his presence here. What had he to do iu tlic midst of 
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a family tragedy with whicli he had no connection ? His heart 
contracted with one sharp spasm of pain. He had no con- 
nection with the Trevanions. He looked ronnd him, half con- 
temptuous of himself, for some one of whom he could take 
leave before he closed the door of this portion of his life be- 
hind him, and left it forever. There was no one. All the 
different elements were drawn together in the one central in- 
terest with which the stranger had nothing to do. Rivers con- 
templated the group around Mrs. Trevanion's chair as if it 
had been a picture. The drama was over, and all had resolved 
itself into stillness, whether the silence of death, or a pause 
only and interruption of the continuity, he could not tell. 
He looked round him, unconsciously receiving every detail into 
his mind. This was what he had given a year of his life for, to 
leave this household with which he had so strongly identified 
himself without even a word of farewell and to see them no 
more. He lingered only for a moment, the lines of the picture 
biting themselves in upon his heart. When he felt it to be so 
perfect that no after-experience could make it dim he went 
away ; Roland Haraerton followed him to the door. Hamer- 
ton, on his side, very much shaken by the agitating scene, to 
which his inexperience knew no parallel, was eager to speak to 
some one, to relieve his heart. 

"Do you think she is dead?" he said under his breath. 

'* Death, in my experience, rarely comes so easily," Rivers re- 
plied. After a pause he added, " I am going away to-night. 
I suppose you remain f 

"If I can be of any use. You see I have known them all 
my life." 

"There you have the advantage of me," said the other, 
sharply, with a sort of laugh. " I have given them only a 
year of mine. Good-bye, Hamerton. Our way — does not lie 
the same — ^" 

" Good-bye," said Roland, taken by surprise, and stopping 
short, though he had not meant to do so. Then he called after 
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him with a kindly impulse, " Wo shall ho sure to hear of you. 
Good luck I Good-hye." 

Good luck ! The words seemed an insult ; but they wtro not 
HO meant Rivers sped on, never looking back. At tlie gate 
he made up to Evcrard, iralking with his head down and Ida 
hands in his pockets, in gloomy discomfiture. His appearance 
moved Rivera to a kind of inward laugh. There was no tri- 
umph, at least, in him. 

" You have come away without knowing if your motlier 
will live or die." 

"What's the use of waiting on!" said young Everard. 
" She'll he all right. They are only faints ; all women have 
them ; they are nothing to be frightened about." 

" I think they are a great deal to be frightened about — very 
likely she will never leave that house aUve." 

" Oh, stuff !" Everard said ; and then he added, half apolo- 
getically, " You don't know her as I do." 

"Perhaps better than you. do," said Rivers; and then he 
added, as he had done to llamerton, " Our ways lie in different 
directions. Good-bye. I am leaving Ais to-night." 

Everard looked after hiro, surprised, lie had no good 
wishes to speak, as Roland Lad. A sense of pleasure at hav- 
ing got rid of an antagonist was in his mind. For his mind 
was of the calibre which is not aware when there comes an 
end. All life to him was a ra^ed sort of thread, going on 
vaguely, without any logic in it lie was conscious that a 
great deal had happened and that the day had been full of 
excitement ; but how it was to affect his life he did not know, 

Tbns the three rivals parted. They had not been judged on 
their merits, but the competition was over. He who was 
nearest to tlie prize felt, like the others, his heait and courage 
very low ; for he had not succeeded in what he had attempted ; 
he had done nothing to bring about the Lappy termination ; 
and whether even that termination was to be happy or not, as 
yet no one could say. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Madam was conveyed with the greatest care and tenderness 
to tlie best room in the house, Mrs. Lennox's own room, which 
it was a great satisfaction to that kind sonl to give up to her, 
making the little sacrifice with joy. 

" I have always thought what a nice room to be ill in— -don't 
you think it is a nice room, Grace ? — and to get better in, my 
dear. You can step into the fresh air at once as soon as you are 
strong enough, and there is plenty of room for us all to come 
and sit with you ; and, please God, we'll soon have you well 
again and everything comfortable," cried Mrs. Lennox, her easy 
tears flowing softly, her easy words rolling out like them. Mad- 
am accepted everything with soft thanks and smiles, and a 
quiet ending seemed to fall quite naturally to the agitated day. 
Rosalind spent the night by her mother's bedside — the long, 
long night that seemed as if it never would be done. When at 
last it was over, the morning made eveiything more hopeful. A 
famous doctor, who happened to be in the neighborhood, came 
with a humbler brother from Aix and examined the patient, and 
said she had no disease — no disease — only no wish or intention 
of living. Rosalind's heart bounded at the first words, but fell 
again at the end of the sentence, which these men of science said 
very gravely. As for Mrs. Trevanion, she smiled at them all, 
and made no complaint. All the day she lay there, sometimes 
lapsing into that momentary death which she would not allow 
to be called a faint, then coming back again, smiling, talking by 
intervals. The children did not tire her, she said. Little 
Johnny, accustomed to the thought that " the lady " was mam- 
ma, accepted it as quite simple, and, returning to his usual occu- 
pationSf drove a coach and four made of chairs in her room, to 



her perfect satisfaction and his. The cracking of hia whip did 
not disturb her. Neitlier did Amy, wlio sat on Ler bod, and for- 
got her troubles, and aang a sort of ditty, of wLicli the burden 
was " Mamma bas come back." Sopby, wandcrino; long about 
the door of tbe room, at last came in too, and standing at a dta- 
tance, stared at her luotber with those sharp, restless eyes of hers, 
like one who was afraid to be infected if sbe made too near an 
approach. And later in the afternoon Reginald came suddenly 
in, shamefaced and gloomy, and came up to the bed, and kissed 
her, almost without looking at her. At other times, Mrs. Tre- 
vanion was left alone with her broth er-in-iaw and Kosalind, who 
undei^tood her best, and talked to them with animation and 
what seemed to be pleasure. 

"Rosalind will not see," she said with a smile, "that there 
comes a time when dying ia the most natural — the most easy 
way of settling everything — the most pleasant for every one 
coneemed." There was no solemnity in her voice, though now 
and then it broke, and there were pauses for strength. She 
was the only one of the three who was cheei'ful and at ease, 
"If I were so ill-advised as to live," she added with a faint 
laugh, " nothing could be changed. The past, you allow, baa 
become impossible, Rosalind ; I could not go away again. That 
answered for once, but not again." 

"You would bo with me, mother, or I with you; for I am 
free, you know — I am free now." 

Mrs. Trevanioii shook her head, " John," she said, " tell her j 
she is too young to undeistand of herself. Tell her that this ia 
the only way to cut the knot — that it is the best way — the most 
pleasant — John, tell her." 

He was standing by with his head bent upon his breast. He 
made a hasty sign with his hand. Ue could not have spoken 
to save his own life, or even hers. It was all intolerable, past 
bearing. He stood and listened, with sometimes an outcry — 
sometimes, alas, a dreadful consent in his heart to what she said, 
but he could not speak. 
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The conviction that now is the moment to die, that death is 
the most natural, noble, even agreeable way of solving a great 
problem, and making the path clear not only for the individual 
most closely concerned, but for all around, is not unusual in life. 
Both in the greater historical diiOficulties, and in those which be- 
long to private story, it appears often that this would be the bet- 
ter way. But the conviction is not always sufficient to carry 
itself out. Sometimes it will so happen that he or she in whose 
person the difficulty lies will so prevail over flesh and blood, so 
exalt the logic of the situation, as to attain this easy solution of 
the problem. But not in all cases does it succeed. Madam 
proved to be one of those who fail. Though she had so clearly 
made out what was expedient, and so fully consented to it, the 
force of her fine organization was such that she was constrained 
to live, and could not die. 

And, what was more wonderful still, from the moment when 
she entered Mrs. Lennox's room at Bonport, the problem seemed 
to dissolve itself and flee away in unsubstantial vapor-wreaths 
like a mist, as if it were no problem at all. One of the earliest 
posts brought a black-edged letter from England, announcing 
the death of Mr. Blake, the second executor of Reginald Trevan- 
ion's will, and John, with a start of half-incredulous wonder, 
found himself the only responsible authority in the matter. It 
had already been his determination to put it to the touch, to 
ascertain whether such a will would stand, even with the chill- 
ing doubt upon his mind that Mrs. Trevanion might not be able 
to explain the circumstances which involved her in suspicion. 
But now suddenly, miraculously, it became apparent to him that 
nothing need be done at all, no publicity given, no scandal made. 
For who was there to take upon him the odious office of reviv- 
ing so odious an instrument? Who was to demand its observ- 
ance ? Who interfere with the matter if it dropped into con- 
tempt? The evil thing seemed to die and come to an end 
without any intervention. Its conditions had become a mani- 
fcst impossibilltj — to be resisted to the death if need were; 
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but there was no need : for liad they not in a moment become 
no more than a dead letter 3 Might not this have been from 
the beginning, and all the misery spared ! Ab John Trovonion 
looked back upon it, asking himself thia question, that terrible 
moment in the past seemed to him like a feverish dream. . 
one of the actors in it had preserved his or ber self-command. 
The horror had been so great that it had taken their faculties 
from tlicm, and Madam's sudden action, of which the reasi 

IV apparent, had cut the ground from under the 
feet of the others, and forestalled all reasonable attempts to 
bring eomething better out of it. She had not been without 
blame. Iler pride, too, had been in fault ; her womanish baste, 
the precipitate measures which had made any better solution 
impossible. But now all that was over. Why should she die, 
now that everything had become clear? 

The circumstances got revealed, to some extent, in Aix, 
among the English visitors who remained, and even to the or- 
dinary population in a curiona version, the point of the rumor 
being that the mysterious English lady had died with the little 
somnambulist in her arms, who, it was. hoped for the sake of 
sensation, had died too. This was the rumor that reached 
Everard's ears on the morning after, when he went to seek his 
mother in the back room she had inhabited at the hotel, and 
found no trace of her, but this legend to explain her absence. 
It had been hard to get at Lis heart, perhaps impossible hy or- 
dinary means ; but this news struck him like a mortal blow. 
And his organization was not like hers. He fell prostrate un- 
der it, and it was weeks before he got better and could he 
removed. The hands into which this weakling fell were nerve- 
less but gentle hands. Aunt Sophy had " taken to " him from 
the first, and be had always responded to her kindness. "When 
he was able to go home she took " Grace's boy " to her own 
house, where the climate was milder than at Highcourt ; and 
by dint of a quite uncritical and undiscriminating affection, 
and perfect contentment with him as he was, in the virtue of 
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bis convalescence, did more to make of Edmund Everard a 
tolerable member of an uncxacting society than bis motbcr 
could ever bave done. There are some natures for whose treat- 
ment it is well that their parents should be fools. It seems 
cruel to apply such a word to the kind but silly soul who bad 
so ronch true bounty and affection in her. She and be gave 
each other a great deal of consolation and mutual advantage 
in the course of the years. 

Russell had been, like Everard, incapable of supposing that 
the victim might die under their hands ; and when all seemed 
to point to that certainty, the shock of shame and remorse 
helped to change the entire tenor of her life. She who bad 
left the village triumphantly announcing herself as indispensa- 
ble to the family and the children, could not return there in 
circumstances so changed. She married Mrs. Lennoxes Swiss 
servant in haste, and thereafter spent her life in angry repent- 
ance. She now keeps a Pension in Switzerland, where her 
quality of Englishwoman is supposed to attract English visit- 
ors, and lays up her gains bitterly amid "foreign ways," 
which she tells any new-comer she cannot abide. 

And Rosalind did what probably Mr. Ruskin's Rosiere, tired 
of her seven suitors, would in most cases do — escaping from 
the illusions of her own imagination and from the passion 
which had frightened her, fell back upon the steady, faithful 
love which had executed no hard task for her, done no heroic 
deed, but only loved her persistently, pertinaciously, through 
all. She married Roland Hamcrton some months after they 
all returned home. And thus this episode of family history 
came to an end. Probably she would bave done the same 
without any strain of compulsion bad these calamities and 
changes never been. 

THB END. 
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